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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

My- abject in the following lines is to make a 
humble contribution to one of the most baffling and 
slippery problems of philosophy, viz., the problem 
of self. I have tried here, with the help of relevant 
representative thoughts in the Western as well aa 
Indian philosophy, to develop a theory of self which 
has long appeared to me to be alone capable of resolv- 
ing the numerous perplexities with which the problem 
has been riddled in the history of philosophical 
thought. The subject is too vast to be adequately 
treated in a single treatise, and. consequently, I have 
restricted myself here to the most general features of 
the problem which alone lend themselves to a strictly 
epistemological discussion. Philosophy, I believe, 
cannot dispense with logic and epistemology, and all 
conclusions that are not guaj'anteed by epistemology 
must necessarily be built on a rope of sands. Hence, 
many interesting special problems connected with 
the problem of self have not been discussed here, 
because they may be easily deduced from the general 
principles only when the latter have a sound logical 
basis. 

Comparative philosophy has so far been either 
predominantly historical and descriptive, or it has 
contented itself with discovering stray similarities 
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between the Westein and Indian thought. No seri- 
ous attempt, as far as I know, has yet been made to 
undertake a comparative study for mutual supple- 
mentation of arguments and consequent cla/ifi(5ation 
of issues. Yet, this alone can suggest the paths to 
new constructions and thus help the development of 
philosophical thought. 

I am not one of those who believe that Indian 
Philosophy contains wisdom- which is unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable; yet, it must be granted that 
Truth is not discovered everyday. What is true is 
eternally true, and so far as its discovery is concern- 
ed, the past attempts, I believe, have not been as 
illusive as the quest of the Holy Grail. We may, 
therefore, still draw inspiration for our philosophical 
constructions from the great thinkers, such as Plato 
and Aristotle, or Saiikara and Sriharsa. A philo- 
sophy that pretends to be entirely original must 
stand self-condemned. 

A word may be added here in order to avoid a 
possible misundei'standing. In the course of my dis- 
cussions, I have found it profitable to refer frequent- 
ly to the arguments df the well-known Indian monist, 
Sankara; and so far the present work may be also 
characterized as some sort of a logical envisagement, 
in the light of modern thought, of Sankara’s theory 
of self. But my interpretation of the ‘advaita’ posi- 
tion diffei-s so fundamentally from the current inter- 
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pretations, and Sankai'a’s analysis of experience has 
teen developed here in such new directions, that I 
must be prepared for bearing the full responsibility 
for all that is said in these pages without forcing a 
great thinkei- to make amends for any sins I may 
have committed. 


For a work like the present, it is not easy for 
an author to state definitely his obligations, for, any 
form of acknowledgment must be either too wide or 
too narrow. In a sense, I am indebted for whatever 
light I possess to all those authors whose works have 
helped me, dii-ectly or indirectly, for arriving at the 
position expounded here; and I have acknowledged 
it at the appropriate places. My son, Mr. D. N. 
Mukerji, M.A., has helped me considerably in the 
pi’eparation of the index and in many other ways. 


March 2, 1938. 


A. C. Mukerji. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The call for a second edition of this essg^v en- 
courages me to believe that students of pMlosbphy 
ai'c awakening to the necessity of breaking through 
the crust of prejudices that has bied an isolationist 
attitude in the study of Indian thought. While the 
ideas of Plato and Aristotle have inspired remark- 
able constT'uctions, Indian philosophy has only suc- 
ceeded in lousing antiquarian interest, and, even 
when admired, the admii'ation is almost like what is 
excited by the mummies in a museum. Yet. like 
most of the Indian systems. Saiikara’s analysis of 
experience, if approached in the cr itical rather' than 
the exegetic spirit, would thr-ow a flood of light on 
some of the perennial issues of e])istemology and meta- 
physics that have Ireen brought to promihenc'e parti- 
cularly by the philosophical discussion of to-day. 

The changes in the ])r esent edition ar e more verbal 
than material, except that the Appendix B and a 
few foot-notes have been added. I take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the Vice-Chancellor- of the Univer- 
sity of Allahabad for per-nrission tf> nrake trse of an 
essay published in the University of Allahabad 
Studies for the year 1939 fr^ which the matter- of 
Appendix B is .substant jeproduced . Mr. J. G. 
Varma, M.A., my student? of the Research Depart- 
ment, has also earned my'gratitude by re-casting the 
index and helping me generally in preparing the 
book for the new edition. 


October, 1943. 


A. C. MuKEEjr. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

The Ego-Centric Paradox 

Philosophy as the thinking consideration of 
things has necessarily to assume that Truth is an 
eternal vision, a comprehension of Reality sub specie 
ceternitatis . Eyery system of philosophy is an 
attempt to articulate this eternal vision through the 
Zeitgeist or spiritual environment of the time in 
which the philosopher happens to live. The time- 
spirit, hovpever, changes from age to age and from one 
country to another, and is so far limited by the con- 
ditions of space and time. But the Absolute Truth 
is independent of the spatio-temporal limitations, 
and so not relative to a particular age or country. 
Here lies the strength as well as the weakness of a 
particular system of philosophy. Its strength consists 
essentially in its being an organ for the self-expres- 
sion of the eternal vision, but its weakness arises out 
of the necessity of expressing it through the changing 
spirit of the time. Once the time-spirit is changed, 
the expression, though adequate in an earlier age, 
fails to function as an efficient vehicle. This is why 
it has been often complained that Indian Philosophy, 
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“ in spite of all that has been written about it, re- 
mains somewhat dark to most English readers.” (J. 
Mackenzie, U'lpimate Values, p. 78.) The greater 
the change in the intellectual and spiritual settings of 
thought, the harder it is to detect the Absolute in the 
relative, the Eternal in the temporal. 

But hoA^soever difficult the task may be, it is one 
that is worth undertaking in the interest of mutual 
clarification of issues; for the true aim of a com- 
parative study of philosophical problems is to follow, 
as rigorously as possible, the universal dialectic of 
thought underlying the different formulations of a 
given problem, and thus detect the real source of their 
conflict and divergence. 

Such a study, evidently, is not identical with 
merely detecting and cataloguing the similarities be- 
tween two thought-currents. Philosophical systems 
may meet on a truth, or, again, they may meet on an 
error; and consequently their similarity does not 
necessarily vouchsafe the speculative worth of either. 
And if perchance they meet on an error, it would be 
but a poor achievement to have been able to show how 
two systems have moved on parallel lines. The 
cause of truth can hardly be promoted by counting 
and tabulating logical aberrations in different philo- 
sophical systems. It is only when a comparative 
study helps to trace these aberrations to their sources 
and thus clears the way to a more adequate comprehen- 
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sion of the Truth that the trouble is worth under- 
faking. 

In view of the function of comparative philoso- 
phy, as conceived here, we may easily distinguish be- 
tween the historical and the philosophical treatment 
of a particular problem. History is primarily con- 
cerned with a faithful description of the ideas in a 
chronological order, and its function, therefore, is to 
present each system or theory as it was originally 
conceived by the inaugurators. On the other hand, 
the primary aim of comparative philosophy being to 
aid a fuller comprehension of the truth, here chrono- 
logy has to be subordinated to critical evaluation, and 
description must be supplemented by interpretation. 
The historian is not bound to interpret; nay, the more 
he intrudes himself on his subject-matter, the less does 
he stick to his mission of being faithful to facts. But 
the personal factor cannot be wholly eliminated from 
a philosophical treatment, because he whose primary 
concern is to discover what is real and true has very 
often to make explicit what was left implicit in the 
original system and, if necessary, interpret and re- 
interpret its conflicting tendencies in the interest of 
logical consistency. Thus only is it possible to offer, by 
means of a comparative study, useful suggestions for 
new constructions and expose the pit-falls and falla- 
cies in the different systems brought together for com- 
parison. 
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These remarks on the function and utility of 
comparative philosophy will be amply substantiated 
in the following pages. Some of the fundamental 
paradoxes inherent in the problem of self, 
it will gradually appear, may be resolved successfully 
by following the inner dialectic of thought as it 
expresses itself in the conflicting speculations of two 
different ages and countries. These paradoxes have 
long crippled philosophical thought and the prospect 
of a successful resolution appears to be as remote to- 
day as it was in the age of those who were responsible 
for the inscriptions on the temple of Delphi. And if 
a comparative study throws a single ray of light in the 
way of partially disentangling thought from some of 
its baffling perplexities, it will certainly be welcome 
to the modern lovers of truth and reality. Let us 
then start with a short formulation of some of the 
paradoxes that have kept clinging to the problem of 
self. 

; It is but common knowledge that the solution of 
the supreme problem that was formulated in ancient 
India as well as< Greece in the form of a command, 
namely, Know Thyself y was generally regarded as the 
raison d’etre of philosophy. In India specially 
where life and philosophy were never separated from 
each other, the attainment of the Ultimate Purpose of 
Existence was made conditional on a right solution of 
this supreme problem, while all other philosophical 
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discussions owed their value to the light they could 
throw on the nature of self and the method of self- 
knowledge. Since the first formulation of the prob- 
lem, Philosophy, both in the East and the West, has 
thrashed it to almost the last chaff, and consequently 
any pretension to absolute novelty will certain- 
ly betray one’s inadequate acquaintance with the 
history of philosophy. While, however, admitting 
that almost all possible avenues of approach to the 
problem of self have been already explored, one may 
still claim that it is not yet impossible for a modern 
student to break fresh ground, if not in the capacity 
of an explorer, yet in that of an humble candle- 
bearer; and, in view of the importance as well as the 
difficulty of the problem, even the candle-bearer’s office 
may be of some use for the philosophical pilgrims to 
the Temple of Truth. 

The main difficulties of the problem of self have 
their root in a paradox. That eve ry object of 
knowledge presupposes a self that knows it is almost 
a truism which is as clear a-s it is innocent. Yet this 
apparently innocent position has latent in it one of 
the most baffling paradoxes with which thought has 
ever been confronted. ' What is the self that is pre- 
supposed by every object How is the knower 
known ? ' If every object presupposes a self that 
knows it, should Dot there be another knower 
for knowing the .first self ?'®These are some of 
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the simple forms in which the ego-centric paradox 
has been historically formulated, and it has defied* 
the acutest subtlety of dialectical intellect. Ifn 
its attempt to resolve the paradox, thought has 
been involved in a series of humiliating sub- 
terfuges, and the history of philosophy, in so far 
as this paradox is concerned, has been the history of 
more or less disguised prevarications. A full justifi- 
cation of these remarks will be found in the following 
pages; yet it may be useful to begin with a short 
statement of the salient points of our conten- 
tions. 

No one, we venture to think, is even in sight of 
the real problem of self-consciousness who fails to 
recognise what may be called the centrality of the ego 
in the knowledge situation. . Though man has, like 
every other thing of the world, a particular origin 
and history of his own, yet there is a sense in which 
all the barriers of time and space break down for him 
in so far as he is connected cognitively with the 
world as a whole wfiich evidently includes and goes 
beyond the limited period and history of his earthly 
existence. In this sense, though historical through 
and through, he is the possessor of all eternity and of 
all reality. This universal attitude of man in the 
knowledge-situation is an undeniable fact which no 
theory of self can ignore, irrespective of the divergent 
metaphysical implications which different theories 
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may have to draw out of it. And it is this univer- 
sality which confers upon the self what may be 
analogically called the central function in the 
economy of the universe. This may be clarified in 
another way. A present fact, a past event, an idea, 
an instinct, the psychological complexes, the physiolo- 
gical glands, — 'these are all intelligible objects ; if any 
of them had been unintelligible, it would have beeU'^ 
as good as nothing for us, and the assertion of its 
existence would have no meaning. Now, the most 
universal conditions of intelligibility are just those 
laws of thought the validity of which is re-asserted in 
every attempt to deny their universal application. 
Though, however, they are primarily laws of thought 
in so far as thought cannot rest content with any- 
thing that contradicts itself, these laws are at the 
same time the universal features of things inasmuch 
as every conceivable thing must be a self-consistent 
unity on pain of reducing itself to nothing. If 
every finite thing, as Hegel and Bradley, or Nagar- 
Juna and Sriharsa have maintained, must ultimately 
break down somewhere through inner inconsistencies, 
thought would start on a dialectical journey till the 
thing attained stability through self-transcendence, 
rather than stultify itself by repudiating its own 
laws. Hence unity is the most universal of the con- 
ditions of objectivity, to which must conform every- 
thing about which significant assertions can be made. 
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The unity of a thing, however, implies not only self- 
consistency but also determinateness; that is, it must 
be a determinate something. Determination, again, 
involves in its turn relations to things other than 
itself, and it is through these inter-objective relations, 
generally called categories, that all objects of thought 
receive mutual definiteness and clarification. 

There is, however, a deeper condition of objecti- 
vity than even the relational categories. If it is true 
that everything must conform to the categories, it is 
true in a deeper sense that nothing is intelligible which 
does not exist for a self. Even if it be granted that 
the world of things exists independently of know- 
ledge, the things must have at least the possibility of 
entering into the knowledge relation, and as within 
knowledge, they exist as objects for a subject oi“ self. 
In this sense nothing on which we can hold intell- 
igible discourse can exist except in relation to the self 
that is implied by the knowledge situation. Exist- 
ence-for-self, therefore, is the ffine qua non of all 
things ; and there is an important sense in which it is 
a deeper condition of objectivity than the categories. 
The latter, though presupposed by every object of 
Thought, can themselves be made objects, of reflec-tion 
through a sort of transcendental abstraction; and in 
so far as they become objects, the categories them- 
selves presuppose the self as much as the things which 
they condition. Thus, the self is the deepest of the 
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transcendental conditions of objectivity, and is pre- 
supposed by, and consequently overreaches, all dis- 
tinctions between form and matter, reality and ap- 
pearance, man and God, spirit and matter, and so on. 
And it is this truth which we intend to express 
through the centrality of the ego; and, considered in 
this light, the self may be fitly, though still analogi- 
cally, called the centre of an indefinite number of 
concentric circles, each periphery being occupied by 
one class of objects. It is perhaps clear from this 
centrality of the self that no theory of self-conscious- 
•.less can claim to be satisfactory that seeks to resolve 
the ego-centric paradox by decentralizing the self 
and thus identifying the real self with one of the 
objects on the periphery. 

To turn now to the problem of self-consciousness. 
How has philosophy resolved the ego-centric paradox ? 
Two methods are clearly discernible in the history 
of philosophy, the experimental or the inductive 
method, and the logical or the transcendental method. 
Of these, the former, on account of its relative 
simplicity, has found favour with a large circle of 
contemporary metaphysicians and psychologists, 
while the latter has yielded important results at the 
hands of those who are generally known as idealists 
or transoendentalists. The inductive method, to 
begin with this, is the. method to which are pledged 
the realist and the pragmatist, the psychologist and 
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the psycho-analyst. ‘ Experience ’ is their battle- 
cry, and consequently no knowledge is supposed to be 
worth the name that has not stood 'the test of 
repeated observations and laboratory experiments. 
Thus, for example, B. Russell would challenge the 
truth of a number of traditional notions of philosophy 
— e.g., the world is a systematic unity, knowledge 
implies the relation of subject with object, conscious- 
ness is an ultimate unanalysable fact — ^because they 
are inconsistent with the discoveries of comparative 
psychology. Similarly, J. B. Watson and his 
followers would propose to replace the terms con- 
sciousness, mental states, mind and the like, by 
muscular and glandular changes following upon a 
given stimulus, because the former are supposed to be 
gratuitous hypotheses for a scientific explanation of 
human and animal behaviours. I>astly, the dis- 
coveries of the psycho-neurotic hospital are supposed 
to be equally fatal to some of the traditional theories 
of philosophers about the unity of self or the reality 
of a pure ego. Neurosis following on unsuccessful 
repression, the pathological manifestations consequent 
on excessive introversion, sudden onsets of dissocia- 
tion, gradual sinking into dementia froecor, hypnosis, 
dreams, and the apparently trifling slips of pen and 
tongue, — these are some of the hard facts guaranteed 
by experience and not a 'priori speculations and mere 
thkiries. It is a careful scientific study of these facts 
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alone, it is widely and emphatically claimed, that 
will ultimately answer the command — Know Thyself. 

After what has been said above about the cen- 
trality of the ego, it is not at all difficult to detect 
the common fallacy vitiating all these empirical 
methods of analysing knowledge in terms of some- 
thing other than itself. The fallacy is the outcome 
of an obstinate objective attitude of mind and may 
be called the fallacy of decentralization of the self 
arising out of the identification of the true self with 
the peripheral objects that may consequently be called 
spurious selves or pseudo-egos. And the fallacy is 
at least as old as the Nyaya Philosophy of India, 
which liOcke has comparatively recently introduced 
into Western philosophy. The conception of knowl- 
edge as a property of a particular class of things in 
what Alexander has aptly called the democracy of the 
universe is indissolubly connected with the conception 
of the cognitive relation as a relation between two 
determinate entities, one being distinguished from 
the other by its peculiar attribute or quality. When 
this mechanical notion is uncritically accepted, the 
result is behaviourism, vitalism, pragmatism, volun- 
tarism or some other so- far-nameless theories which 
may identify the self with mind, attention, reason or 
intellect. And so long as the mechanical conception 
cf the knowledge situation is not abandoned, it mat- 
ters little which of these pseudo-egos is favoured by a 
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particular thinker, for, the decentralization is com- 
plete in any case; and decentralization has implicit 
in it the germ of materialism. But once the decentral- 
ization is there, it has the advantage of effectively 
disguising the real difficulties of self-consciousness; 
for then we may be said to know the self in the same 
way as we know, say, a chair or a table. But the 
price of the easy victory has always to be paid dearly. 
For, the mechanical theory has implicit in it the 
awkward regressus ad infinitum which comes to the 
surface as soon as the real question is rightly put. 
When A knows B, each of which has its peculiar 
property, they must first be distinguished by a self 
which on that very account cannot be identified with 
one of the distincts. This latter self, again, being 
itself a distinct entity, must require another self, for 
which it exists, and so on ad infiniUim. 'Thus the 
birth of an indefinite number of selves or an infinite 
series of anuvyamsdyas has teen rightly considered as 
one of the unanswerable objections to the mechani- 
cal theory of knowledge. It might almost be called 
the hard rock on which every sutffi theory must 
ultimately be wrecked. 

The reason, however, why even an accomplished 
thinker has to succumb to the simplicity of the 
mechanical theory of knowledge is that while offer- 
ing an analysis of knowledge he unwittingly drops 
himself out of sight and so fails to recognise the 
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unique relation in which he himself stands to the 
entities which, according to him, are present in the 
knowledge situation as a whole. When, for in- 
stance, knowledge is reduced to a peculiar charac- 
teristic of the total process from stimulus to reaction, 
or when the self is described as the nexus 

among a series of events, it is entirely forgotten that 
the stimulus, the reaction or the events are intell- 
igible only in so far as his own relation to them is not 
reducible to any of the relations that may obtain 
between the stimulus and the reaction, and in so far 
as he himself is not thd easuw nexus of events. All 
these things are intelligible entities for him, because 
they conform to the general conditions of objectivity, 
and because his own relation to them is different from 
any inter-objective relation. 

The nature of the unique relation between the 
subject and the object, as well as the fundamental 
defect of identifying the relation of an object to its 
transcendental conditions with an inter-objective 
relation, may be shown in another way, as a transi- 
tion to the transcendental method of solving the ego- 
centric paradox. Self-consistency is the first condi- 
tion of conceivability, and every conceivable object, 
therefore, must be a self-consistent unity. , But the 
relation of the object A, for instance, to the law of 
consistency is certainly not identical with the rela- 
tion of A to B. Unity is the basis, the very life- 
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blood, of both A and B, as of every other determin- 
ate thing. Consequently, the law which is the com- 
mon basis of A as well as B is related to them in a 
way entirely different from that in w^hich A is related 
to B. The former, in fact, is the unique relation of 
the universal to the particular as distinct from any 
relation between two particulars. Hence the empi- 
ricist’s reduction of knowledge to the relation of 
compresence between the mental acts and the objects 
is bound to be inadequate in the long run; and he 
misses the universal simply because it is not known 
in the same way as the particular. The experimen- 
tal method which is deified by him may yield empiri- 
cal generalizations, but what precisely it cannot give 
him is the true universal. Yet, without the univer- 
sal the inductive methods of generalization lose all 
their meaning, and consequently every attempt to 
derive the transcendental conditions of knowledge by 
the inductive method, as in the case of Hume or Mill, 
is vitiated by hy^teron jyroteron. 

If the method of discovering the transcendental 
conditions of knowledge be called the method of 
transcendental analysis or logical reflexion as distinct 
from the inductive or experimental method, then 
these contentions may be summarised as follows. 
The universal conditions of experience being the 
basis of all objects that may stand as the subject of 
significant judgments, they are related to the objects 
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in a different way from that in which objects are 
I'elated inter se. 'And the inductive method which is 
the source of our knowledge of the particular is, for 
that very reason, not competent to establish the 
universal logical implicates of knowledge, though its 
own success depends upon the universality of these 
very logical principles which it' fails to establish.) 
These principles, therefore, are discovered through 
transcendental analysis of the nature of knowledge, 
and their universality is proved by the hysteron 
•proteron which vitiates every attempt to derive them 
from experience. 

If, then, the experimental method has to be 
definitely abandoned in discovering the universal 
logical implicates of knowledge, its bankruptcy is 
likely to be more pronounced in knowing the ulti- 
mate transcendental basis of knowledge, namely, 
the self, for which exist not only the things but even 
their logical implicates. This leads us naturally to 
the views of the transcendentalist or idealist whose 
distinction between the inductive method and trans- 
cendental analysis is a very valuable philosophical 
achievement. The self being the deepest of the con- 
ditions of objectivity, the surest way of missing it 
is to look for it in the wrong direction. Even the 
logical implicates of experience, — namely, space, 
time, unity, causality, reciprocity, etc. — are not 
known in the same way as that in which a particular 
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thing is known.) But from the fact that these uni- 
vei^sal forms of knowledge or experience are not 
kiiown in the same way as we know, say, a colour 
or a sound, the stimulus or the reaction, it does not 
follow that they are not known at all ; what does 
follow is that they, cannot be known in the same way 
as we know the particular facts which are laid out 
according to these universal forms. In other words, 
the logical implicates are the ultimate forms of 
thought and existence, and, though unknowable in- 
ductively or experimentally, are yet known through 
transcendental reflexion, and, though abstractions 
apart from matter, they are still the life-blood of 
concrete things which are always formed matters. 

So much being granted, we must consider how 
these contentions bear on the problem of self-con- 
sciousness. Existence-for-self, as already urged, is 
the highest form of objective existence; nothing can 
exist for me which I cannot conceive as existing. In 
this sense, idea and image, reflex arc and libido, tree 
and table, quite as much as space and time, unity 
and causality, end and means, phenomenon and 
noumenon, must all exist for the self, which on that 
very account is the centre of the universe. From 
this, however, the transcendental ist has drawn the 
conclusion that self-consciousness is the highest 
category of thought and existence. If it be granted 
)that existence-for-self is the highest a frieri form, 
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and if it be further granted that forms are known 
through transcendental reflexion, though not through 
the inductive method, it must, he urges, be also 
granted that the self is known through the same 
method which yields knowledge of the other univer- 
sal forms of existence. Post-Kantian Idealism has, 
thus, sought to solve the ego-centric paradox in a 
way entirely different from that of empiricism and 
realism, and the idealistic solution of the paradox 
stands to this day as the most satisfactory account 
of self-knowledge. It has staunch advocates not 
only in England where Hegelianism has come to es- 
tablish itself as a permanent philosophical tendency, 
but it is accepted as final also by many accomplished 
thinkers of contemporary Italy and India, where 
Hegelianism has very recently penetrated and is 
still seeking a lodgment. ’ 

In commenting on the transcendentalist’s theory 
of self, we must begin by emphasising the value of a 
number of permanent contributions he has made to 
the understanding of the place of the self in knowl- 
edge. These consist mainly in showing that the self 
is not a substance having knowledge as a property, 
that knowledge cannot be understood ^in terms of 
something other than itself, that all distinctions are 
within knowledge, that the subject-object relation is 
unique and is the presupposition of all other rela- 
tions between objects and objects. These are some 
F . 2 
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of the main principles which form the core of his 
insight obtained by a penetrating and strictly logical 
analysis of knowledge; and it is only when this 
valuable insight is distorted under the influence of 
extra-logical considerations that he forgets the results 
of an unbiassed analysis. And in proportion to the 
violence done to the logical insight, he makes himself 
liable to the same fallacy of decentralization of the 
ego which he has done so much to expose. The self, 
according to the transcendentalist, exists as one self 
only as it opposes itself as object, to itself as subject, 
and yet transcends that opposition. In this sense, 
the self is a concrete unity, a dual unity, a 
restored unity, or, again, a transparent identity-in- 
difference: and the puzzle of self-consciousness, it is 
held, is due to our tendency to separate identity from 
difference. Now, the question that we venture to 
raise at this place is whether this is a real solution of 
the ego-centric paradox. That unity-in-difference 
is the highest form to which every conceivable object 
of thought must conform may be true, but this by 
itself does not show that the subject for which such a 
form exists is itself a unity-in-difference; in other 
words, even the distinction between foriR and matter 
presupposes the subject which, therefore, ctonot be 
identified with one of the distinots. To do so would 
be to contradict the principle that the self is the pre- 
supposition of all objects of thought or that all dis- 
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tinctions are within knowledge. Again, even sup- 
posing that the self is a unity-in-difference, it flatly 
contradicts the assertion that the subject is not a 
substance, for, such a selffeis at least the property of 
being a dual unity as distinct from an undifferen- 
tiated or unrestored unity and so far it is analogous 
to the stone, though the latter has another distin- 
guishing attribute, namely, weight. The fact is that 
nothing which exists by opposing itself to something 
other than itself can be identified with the central 
ego for which exist all opposites and all distincts, 
and which, therefore, is not to be confused with one 
of them. 

That the categories, howsoever different from 
the things which they conditon, are still objects for a 
subject follows from the centrality of the ego, and it 
is as illogical to identify the self with a category as to 
identify it with the nervous system or with the 
psychological complexes. Yet, the identification of the 
self with the category of unity has been the source of 
the strength as well as the weakness of the transcen- 
dental theories of self-consciousness. The self has 
been openly claimed to be a logical form by Bonatelli 
and Varisco of Italy; and in so far as the British 
Neo-Hegelians are concerned, there seems to be some 
truth , in Pringle-Pattison’s remark that they give 
us the logical ideal in place of a real self. It need 
not, however, be denied that there is a sense in which 
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self-consciousness is a mediated unity; that is, the 
consciousness of the self and that of the not-self are 
correlative with each other, in so far as it is, only in 
relation to the object determined as the not-self that 
I am conscious of myself. But our contention is 
that when the self is thus determined in relation to 
the not-self, it is just one thing among other things 
and not the central self for which exist all things 
and all distinctions between things. And it is very 
significant that even Bosanquet is compelled by these 
considerations to reject the finality of the idea of 
subject in so far as it implies the subject-object rela- 
tion. In fact, such a determined self as is implied 
in mediated self-consciousness cannot be anything 
more than what James Ward calls the spiritual self 
which is but one ofi the many presentations, and not 
the self to whom is presented the sensory, the idea- 
tional, the personal, or the spiritual self. It is, 
to adopt a very significant expression of Stout, only 
one of the presentational doubles or wrappings which 
mask the real self. 

There are, however, transcendentalists who, un- 
like E. Caird or Dir. Haidar, appear to have kept 
more consistently to the centrality of the ego than to 
the Hegelian tradition. Green’s genius, for in- 
stance, though nurtured in the transcendental school 
of Oxford, made a desperate attempt to rise above 
the shortcomings, or rather the backslidings, of 
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British Neo-Hiegelianism. That the self exists as the 
b'asis of all objects of knowledge is certain, but what 
it is positively cannot be known; the only knowledge 
we have of the self is negative and, therefore, accord- 
ing to Green, the relations by which, through its action, 
phenomena are determined are not relations of it — 
not relations by which it is itself determined. Thus 
while Caird conceives the self as a unity of differences 
and as a circle of relations in itself. Green is led to 
describe it as a principle of union which is not one 
or any number of the relations. Again, while Caird 
accuses Kant of not seeing tlie absurdity of the sup- 
position that the synthesis by which the self becomes 
conscious of itself as an object at the same time hides 
it from itself. Green accuses Locke of making the 
absurd attempt to know that which renders knowl- 
edge possible as he might know any other object. 
Thus, Caird saves his theory, of a knowable self by 
decentralizing the ego, but Green attempts to stick 
to the centrality of the ego and is inevitably landed 
in agnosticism in so far as the self is concerned. 
And Caird did not fail to see and deplore this 
difference between his own position and that of his 
friend. 

In fact, that an unbiassed analysis of knowl- 
edge in accordance with the transcendental method 
must lead to some sort of agnosticism in regard to 
the self has heen clearly seen by Green’s critics. 
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The ego in this theory reduces itself to what Balfour 
calls the bare geometrical point. 

Similarly, Bonucoi detects agnosticism in 
Gentile’s theory of self as the subject; Stout finds 
the pure ego of Ward reducing itself to an empty 
form; and Pringle-Pattison rightly finds Green’s ego 
to be the dot on the ‘i.’ What this agnosticism 
teaches is not that we can lay down logic, as the 
critics have suggested, for to do so would be to sub- 
stitute dogmatism and blind faith for philosophy. 
But what it does teach is that the ego-centric paradox 
is yet to be resolved. 

Thus, the real problem of self-consciousness or 
self-knowledge remains unsolved to the present day. 
The inductive or psychological method has. inevitably 
led to the decentralization of the self which is wrong- 
ly identified with one of the pseudo-egos on the peri- 
phery; and the result is that those who have pledged 
themselves to the inductive method do not even see 
that there is a problem of self-consciousness at all. 
The transcendental method, on the other h^nd, leads, 
by an inner logic, to the theory of self as a focus 
imaginarius; and in so far as the transcendentalist 
has succeeded in avoiding this legitimate conclusion 
from the centrality of the ego which he accepts un- 
grudgingly, he has dona so only by committing the 
same fallacy which he has himself done so much to 
explode in the psychological theories. If, then, both 
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the methods have failed in resolving the ego-centric 
j^aradox, a third method is the crying need of 
modern philosophy. 

But, before we start on an exposition of this 
new method of approach, a somewhat detailed 
examination of the two current methods, attempted in 
the two following chapters, will be useful for a 
correct appreciation of their merits as well as of the 
ciucial points on which they appear to break down. 



CHAPTER II 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY 

The doctrine that the Self, the existence of which 
none can seriously doubt, is yet essentially unknow- 
able through the ordinary avenues of knowledge is 
as old as the Upanisads. The puzzle was started by 
Yajliavalkya, the distinguished teacher of the early 
‘ Vedanta ’ absolutism, in his famous dialogues with 
Maitreyl and Gargl. That through which every- 
thing is known, he urged, cannot itself be made an 
object of knowledge; Jione can know the knower. 
[yenedam sarvam vijdndti tarn kena vijdnlyat 
tijndtdram are kena vijanlydt — Brh. Up., II. A. 
14, III . 8 . 11 .) The puzzle has remained ingrained 
in the Ved^ta philosophy of a later age, and has 
found in Sankara one of its most powerful exponents. 
In the history of Western thought, a strikingly simi- 
lar doctrine has been the upshot of Kant’s critical 
analysis of knowledge. Kant’s relentless criticism 
cf rational psychology for its erroneous application 
of the categories to the transcendental ego brought 
out the puzzle of self-knowledge in a manner which 
is strongly reminiscent of the thoughts of Yajfla- 
valkya and Sankara. As nothing can be an object 
of knowledge without the application of the cate- 
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gories, and as the self is the source of all the 
categories of knowledge,' reason is committed to 
an awkward pass in its attempt to know the 
knower which, therefore, can best be represented by 
the X. 

This peculiar agnosticism has naturally elicited 
vehement criticism, both in the East and the West; 
yet, there seems to be a remarkably smooth passage of 
thought from the premises’ to the agnostic conclusion. 
From the admission that the self is the ultimate 
presupposition of everything known and knowable, 
that it is the universal centre to which all that can 
be known as existing has a necessary reference, it 
seems to follow naturally that the transcendental ego 
cannot be an object of knowledge except through a 
process of logical decentralization which places the 
ego somewhere on the periphery. Indeed, those who 
have accepted the premises and yet denied the con- 
clusion appear to have been influenced more by a 
sentimental horror of agnosticism rather than by 
the logical cogency of arguments, the result being 
that while the logic of the situation tends towards 
some sort of agnosticism in respect of the nature of 
the self, this agnosticism itself is made the basis of 
the logical inadequacy of the initial analysis. In 
other words, it is first assumed by the critics that 
the self cannot be a featureless X, and then various 
methods are devised to reconcile this assumption with 
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their respective theories of knowledge; and, as a 
consequence, the reconciliation becomes more or le§8 
strained and artificial according as the theory of 
knowledge is more or less precise and true. 

The truth of these observations will be verified 
in due course. . In the meantime, we may sug- 
gest that there is an important element of truth in 
the contention that the self, when rightly seen 
in the light of its place in knowledge, points beyond 
itself as a definable entity ; hence some sort of agnos- 
ticism must be a necessary accompaniment of every 
theory of self that can successfully avoid the confu- 
sion of the self as the knowing subject with one of the 
objects which the self knows. This fatal confusion, 
according to Kant and Sankara, is natural, it is a 
transcendental illusion, as the former names it, or 
an ‘ adhyam,' as put by the latter. And if it can 
be shown that every theory that has so far denied the 
alleged mystery of self-consciousness and defended 
the knowability of the self has done so only by con- 
fusing, either consciously or unconsciously, the tran- 
scendental ego with one of the objects of knowledge, 
it will at least help us to appreciate the difficulties 
which, according to Kant and Sankara, are present 
in the problem of self-knowledge. The Pure Ego, 
the innermost subject, however, should be, for this 
purpose, carefully distinguished from those objects 
with which it is generally confused, namely, the body, 
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the mind, the sense-organs, etc., which may be called, 
following the Indian tradition, the ‘ kosas' or, 
following James Ward’s terminology, the objective 
zones. When, on the other hand, the distinction is 
overlooked or repudiated, we get either epipheno- 
menalism, or behaviourism or any other disguised 
form of materialism which may make its appear- 
ance in the history of thought due to the ruling con- 
ception of the age. Or, again, the confusion may 
lead to the theory of spiritual or mental atoms. In 
either case, the position of the ego remains unaltered 
in so far as the subject is identified with an 
object. 

•J' Now, confining ourselves to the history of 
Western philosophy, the difficulties in self-knowledge 
have been challenged from two different directions. 
Some have altogether rejected the Kantian distinction 
between the self as Subject and the self as a substance. 
And having once identified the self with the brain or 
the nervous system,, or the mind, they have no 
difficulty in showing that the self has nothing mys- 
terious about it. On the other hand, those who accept 
the Kantian distinction as true have been equally led 
to doubt the existence of an insoluble difficulty, in the 
way of self-knowledge. The self, they urge, is like 
the light which illumines itself as* well as the ob- 
jects it knows. We may call the former attitude as 
predominantly psychological as it looks upon know- 
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ledge as a relation between two entities one of which 
is called the self. The latter attitude, on the other 
hand, is predominantly epistemological in so far as 
it refuses to reduce the self in knowledge to one of 
the things knownJ Despite this internal incom- 
patibility between these two attitudes, however, they 
have presented a united front to the agnostic theory 
of self. If, however, it happens to be true that 
agnosticism- is the inevitable result of the assumption 
that Reality is restricted to the world of definable 
objects, then, it will follow that every theory of self 
which refuses to see any inexplicable mystery in self- 
knowledge, while keeping the assumption unchalleng- 
ed, must do so by an unconscious identification of the 
trascendental ego with one of the objects or 
things. 

•JFor an adequate appreciation of the psycho- 
logical approach to the problem of knowledge, we may 
turn to James Ward’s analysis of experiencej for, he 
was one of those great minds in whom the philosophical 
sciences of the end of the last century made a lasting 
impression, but were not able to clog their speculative 
insight. And if it can be shown that Ward, despite 
his rejection of atomism and presen tationism, could not 
entirely free himself from the glamour of empiricism 
which led him into difficulties peculiar to presenta- 
tionism, that circumstance by itself may be taken as 
a strong ground for the presumption that the greatest 
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thinker is bound to fall into confusions when he tries 
to trace knowledge to something beyond thought and 
self-TOnsciougness. / 

^ames Ward’s theory of experience, though not 
entirely original, has the unique merit of presenting 
the facts with that freshness of outlook and wealth of 
details which can come only from an intimate acquain- 
tance with the different departments of knowledge 
combined with acuteness of thought, and desire for 
thoroughness. As an accomplished scholar, he never 
fails to inspire confidence even when his reader finds 
it difficult to follow him. Moreover, his analysis 
touches upon a number of very important problems 
which are still in the forefront of philosophical 
discussions of the day, and thus affords the reader an 
opportunity to concentrate on the main currents of 
contemporary thought without the trouble of an actual 
wading through the multifarious currents. We select 
here for consideration his contribution to the theory 
of knowledge and even with regard to this we shall 
restrict ourselves to some of the most outstanding 
features of that theory, particularly to those which 
offer a strong contrast with what is generally known as 
the idealistic analysis of experience. The import- 
ance of such an undertaking can hardly be exaggerat- 
ed For, despite the strong tincture of idealism with 
which Ward’s position in general is imbued, there are 
very significant differences between his analysis and 
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that of the idealists, and so one of them must ulti- 
mately be abandoned as false. 

"Experience, for Ward, is a term which includes 
“all that we know and feel and do, all our facts and 
theories, all our emotions and ideals and ends,”^ The 
most persistent feature of experience in this sense is 
its duality as distinct from the dualism of matter 
and mind. The duality of subject and object charac- 
terizes experience at all the different stages through 
which it passes, and the most important point in 
the development of experience is reached with the 
dawn of self-consciousness y Epistemologists, accor- 
ding to Ward, have been almost always guilty of ignor- 
ing what psychological analysis has proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, namely, that there are “successive 
stages in the advance from the one level of experience 
or knowledge to the other. Much confusion has 
arisen from not recognizing that “both reflexion and 
reasoning are the result of social intercourse, the 
gradual development of which has produced this gulf 
between man and brute.” Once it is assumed that 
“each man by himself is rational instead of recogniz- 
ing that humanity has achieved rationality,” the 
result is a fatal confusion of psychology with episte- 
mology. “Our human .perception, or intuition of 


1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, II, p. 110. 

2 Psychological Principles, 2nd edition, p. 32. 
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things as expressed in language,” it is urged in 
ahother connection, “is, of course, for us the nearest, 
the highest and the clearest.” But, unfortunately, 
“epistemology has not merely started from the human 
level as it must ; but it has tended to assume that this 
intellectual level is where knowledge itself begins.”® 
One of the fatal consequences of this confusion is to 
be found in the extremely loose way in which the 
terms ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ are used in 
epistemological treatises, '^hat is epistemologically 
subjective is erroneously regarded as psychologically 
subjective as well, and that which is psychologically 
objective is also supposed to be epistemologically 
objective. And thus arise all the difficulties of 
dualism' and external perception. 

Psychology may avoid these confusions. Ward 
thinks, by clearly distinguishing between individual 
experience and universal experience! From its in- 
dividualistic standpoint, it can show how experience 
at all the different levels of its development involves 
a relation between a knowing, feeling and active sub- 
ject on the one hand, and an object on the other; and 
how universal experience “has grown out of, depends 
upon, and is ideally but an extension of, our primary, 
individual, concrete experience.”* '^This distinction 


8 Mind, XXVIll, 1919, p. 268. 

* Naturalism and Agnosticism, IT, p. 153. 
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between the concrete experience of a given individual 
and that experience which is the result of inter-sub- 
jective intercourse “systematized and formulated by 
means of abstract conceptions” is at the root of the 
dualism of commonsense and science J But dualism 
can effectively be refuted by showing that conceptual 
experience is preceded by a type of experience in 
which conceptions do not figure at all, and that the 
trans-subjective object, far from being independent of 
the subjects that know it, is “rather what- is common 
to the objects of the separate individual knowers.”® 
It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
reproduce all the arguments by which Ward seeks to 
establish his position outlined above, nor need we 
question the validity of his description of the different 
stages through which individual experience develops 
into something like an over-individual experience. 
/The criticisms his theory has evoked in its psychologi- 
cal aspects — ^that is, as a true description of the 
development of individual experience as it is for 
the experiencing individual — are well known. But 
there are some very important epistemological issues 
involved in Ward’s theory of experience, and if his 
contentions be true, then it is time that we should 
revise our attitude to certain conclusions which have 
so far been accepted as indubitable verities in the field 

® p. 16 d; 
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of epistemology. To these then we turn. And we 
ihay conveniently begin with the consido’ation of the 
individualistic standpoint which is thought to be the 
}>eculiar standpoint of psychology 

“Of all the facts with which he deals,’’ it has 
been ui'ged by Ward, “the psychologist may truly say 
that their esse is percipi, in so far as such facts are 
facts of presentation, are ideas in Locke’s sense, or 
objects which imply a subject. Psychology, jthen, 
never ti‘an.scends the limits of the individual.”® 
Hence Psychology may quite adequately be defined as 
the science of individual experience. But though in 
this sense, ‘the whole choir of heaven and furniture 
of earth’ may belong to psychology, yet psychology 
cannot ignore the difference between “the standpoint 
of a given experience and the standpoint of its ex- 
position,”’ or, as Ward himself explains, it should 
not interpret the conduct of children as if they were 
already ‘grown-up’ persons. That is, the psycho- 
logist’s business is to give a sj'stematic account of 
expei'ience as it grows from one stage to another in 
the life-history of an individual without confusing his 
own standpoint with that of the experient who actual- 
ly owns the experience which passes through different 


Pxj/rliolo(jic/i] I'riiicipje.t, p. 21. 

" IbuLs p. 48, 

^ Ibid,, p. 82. 
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stages of development. Now, the first question that 
naturally suggests itself here is : how is it possible 
for the psychologist to abandon his own standpoint 
and jJlace himself in the position of a less developed 
mind in order to give a faithful representation of the 
world as it is presented to it? This question, it may 
be seen, is not trivial, and Ward has to raise it and 
offer an explanation. “The infant,'’ he says, “who 
is delighted by a bright colour does not of course con- 
ceive himself as face to face with an object; but 
neither does he conceive the colour as a subjective 
affection.” And the reason evidently is that concep- 
tion or, as Ward elsewhere says, experience in which 
concepts figure is preceded by experience in which 
they do not. Yet, in dealing with the infant’s ex- 
perience the psychologist “is bound to describe his 
state of mind truthfully,” and this according to 
Ward can be very well done without “abandoning terms 
which have no counterpart in his consciousness,” 
because ‘ ‘these terms are only used to depict that con- 
sciousness to us.” This explanation, however, does 
not seem to remove the difficulty. If the psychologist 
has to give a faithful description of the child’s mind 
when it is face to face with the bright colour, he must 
not introduce into his description such terms as have 
a meaning only for those who have reached a higher 
stage of development. Because, in that case, the 
description is not of the child’s mind whatever else it 
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might be. The psychologist, therefore, seems to be be- 
tween the horns of a dilemma. He must, either stick 
to his own standpoint or abandon it. In the former 
case, he commits the ‘psychologist’s fallacy; while 
in the other case, he may be faithful to the facts but 
he does it at the expense of intelligibility. 

Ward appears very often to prefer the latter 
alternative and insists on the essential unintelli- 
gibility of the lower forms of experience. Thus, to' 
take one clear instance, the lizard’s immediate ex- 
perience of sunshine and warm stone occurring to- 
gether, it is said, does not strictly admit of statement; 
yet, universal experience is “only an elaboration, 
thoH^h a most important elaboration’’ of the 
perceptual experience of the lizard.® This impossi- 
bility of stating clearly the lizard's experience as it 
is for the lizard, it may be replied, is due to the 
absence of those distinctions in perceptual experience 
which exist only at a higher stage. But this admis- 
sion, taken strictly, is not compatible with Ward’s 
conception of development as an epigenesis. We shall 
illustrate our ^oint by reference to an interpreta- 
tion of Ward’s position given by Dawes Hicks 
in another connection. |^n explaining Ward’s theory 
of the pure ego, and defending Ward’s position 
against the suspicion that he was reviving the 
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spiritualistic theory of a soul-substance, Prof. Dawes 
Hicks says that “wherever we have a state of mode 
of consciousness, there we have what may otherwise 
be called, using Lotze’s terminology, a mode of 
‘being for self,’ a mode of self-expi^ssion on the part 
of a subject that in and through such act is in some 
measure and to some degree aware of. or experienc- 
ing, itself. I The awareness in question may ])e con- 
fused and indefinite to any extent, it may be no 
more than the first dim obscure stirrings of feeling; 
but the point is it is always there, and were it not, 
the gradual development of self-consciousness would 
be inexplicable. '-This interpretation, we believe, 
may fairly be taken as a criticism of Wai’d's own 
position. If there is anything that Ward is most 
anxious to defend, it is this that self-consciousness 
is the latest stage in the development of experience, 
and that this development is an epigenesis. On the 
other hand, Dawes Hicks seeks to read into 
Ward’s theory a conception of development which 
essentially consists in a process from the implicit to 
the explicit, from’ the potential to tfie actual. But 
to say that what is logically implicated is unconscious- 
ly involved in the former stage is, according to 
Ward, “bad psychology and assumes a scientifically 
unwarranted and unworkable use of the notion of 
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potentiality, and so development must lead to the 
emergence of new factors that did not exist in the 
prior stage jji 

The point wc have raised is too important to be 
ignored completely or treated lightly. ,Once it is 
made cleai- that it is only from the standpoint of the 
psychologist that the individual experience is intelli- 
gible, the hard and fast line by which Ward seeks to 
distinguish sense-knowledge from thought-knowl- 
edge, or experience in which concepts figure and that 
in which they do not, disappears; and we are landed 
in some such theory as that which Green, for example, 
expounded when he said that “a natural history of 
self-consciousness, and of the conceptions by which 
it makes the world its own, is impossible. 

It is, however, well known that Ward's account 
of the relation of the trans-sub] ective stage to the 
previous stage of individual experience has been 
thought to be unsatisfactory even by such a sym- 
pathetic critic as G. F. Stout. “If thought 
first ai’ises,'' it is said, “after previous stages which 
can be accounted for without it, it emerges as a 
radically new faculty : there is a breach of continuity. 
But if we examine critically Ward’s treatment of the 
development of the individual percipient prior to 
the beginning of the trans-subj ective stage, we find 

” Mi»d, XXYllI, p. 26a. 
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that it already involves in manifold ways thought as 
well as sense.”’® Now, we do not desire to consider 
the purely psychological question here. Whether, 
as a matter of historical fact, a given individual 
below the trans-subjective level has in its experience, 
in however crude a form, both sense and thought, it 
is for the psychologist to ascertain. Nor do yve pro- 
pose to consider the value of the psychological ques- 
tion for epistemology. But supposing that there is 
an experience which forms the subject-matter of in- 
vestigation, then the question we raise is whethei- it 
is possible for the psychologist to give up his own 
standpoint, even when the experiencing subject 
whose experience he investigates stands at a lower 
level of development. Let us clear up the problem 
by means of an example. A psychologist, say, is 
required to give a faithful description of a flower as 
it is for an experient below the trans-subjective 
stage. The psychologist, being already at the trans- 
subjective level, knows the flower to be a unitary 
existence as distnct from other similar existing 
things of the world with some of which it 
is related spatially, temporally and causally. And 
his knowledge of* the flower is more or less adequate 
accordingly as he is a physiologist or a Twtanist. On 
the other hand, the experient whose experience he 
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describes knows nothing of all these relations through 
which the psychologist knows it. Being at the sub- 
reflective level, the psychological subject cannot evi- 
dently have that type of knowledge of the flower 
which implies identification and differentiation, 
causal connection and spatio-temporal relations. The 
question then is if it is possible for the psychologist 
to describe the flower as it is for the psychological 
individual. To do so, the psychologist must be able 
to strip the flower of all those relations through 
which he knows it, and thus reduce it to something 
which is, in the Kantian phrase, as good as nothing 
for him. But if he is not to commit the “psycho- 
logist’s fallacy’’ he must describe the flower without 
introducing into his description any of the relations 
through which alone he knows it. 

In the light of these considerations, we can 
easily realize the appalling responsibility that is 
thrown on the shoulder of the psychologist, when he 
is constantly warned against the psychologist’s 
fallacy, and yet asked to do the miracle of describing 
individual experience from J[-he standpoint of the 
experiencing individual, y^ard, as we have seen 
above, avoids this perplexity, nay, evident absurdity, 
by saying that when in a psychological description 
the term sensation, for instance, is used, it is simply 
meant to describe to us the individual’s state of 
mind. But a student of Kant might similarly urge 
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that the category of causality, though not applicable 
to the ‘ thing-in-itself,’ is used in order to describfe 
it to us. But any one would hardly accept the real- 
ity of the thing-in-itself on the ground on which 
Ward asks his*i'eader to believe in a pre-intellectual 
or anoetic stage of mental development .| Lot us 
then turn to the description which Wai'd as a psy- 
chologist offers of individual expei-ience below the 
trans-subject ive level. 

Psychologists, it is said, “have u.sually repre- 
sented mental advance as consisting fundamentally 
in the combination and recombiniition of vai'ious 
elementary units, the so-called sensations and primi- 
tive movements, in other words, as consisting in a 
species of ‘mental chemistry.’ If needful, we might 
find in biology far better analogies to the pi'ogrcssivc 
differentiation of experience than in the physical 
upbuilding of molecules.”’* Even in higher minds, a 
presentation is still part of a larger whole, and 
“working backwards from this, as we find it now, 
we are led alike by particular facts and geneial con- 
siderations to the conception of a toturn ohji'ctiriim 
or objective continuum which is gi'adually differen- 
tiated.” In many places, however, in our account 
of this process of differentiation, it is further said, 
the “only evidence apparently to which we can 
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safely appeal in this enquiry is that furnished by 
biology. And the reason appaiently is that the 
processes in many cases “have now proceeded so far 
that at the level of human consciousness we find it 
bard to form any tolerable clear conception’’’'* of the 
■lower forms of experience. But in spite of these 
difficulties, it is believed that we can conceive indi- 
vidual experience which involve.s the duality of 
subject and object ; the subject confronted with a 
partially difi’ei'entiated sensori-motor continuum. But 
here we are on the other horn of the dilemma, and 
the problem is : how can we describe such an experi- 
ence from the standpoint of the experiencing indivi- 
dual ? Fi'om the standpoint of the psychologist who 
stands at the intellectual level, it is of course possible, 
on the analogy of biological development, to conceive, 
though with difficulty, what the psychological indivi- 
dual might be. But that does not explain what its 
experience is for itself. The experient, for 
example, cannot know the objective continuum a,? 
such, because that would involve all those funda- 
mental relations which, according to Ward, are much 
later attainments. 

The only plausible answer to the question we 
have raised is perhaps to be found in the distinction, 
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which Ward insists on in different contexts, between 
sense-knowledge and thought-knowledge. Thus, fof 
instance, in opposition to Green’s dictum that a con- 
sistent sensationalism must be speechless. Ward 
urges that “though sen^ is speechless, it is not 
‘senseless.’ That is, if we understand Ward 
aright, epistemologists have been led to deny the 
non-intellectual type of knowledge on account of 
their pre-occupation with man at the intellectual 
level. But though it is true that “our human per- 
ception, or intuition of things as expressed in lang- 
uage is, of course, for us the nearest, the highest 
and the clearest,” yet, it is not equally true that 
knowledge b^ins only at the intellectual level. In 
this respect, “formal logic and sensationalist psy-. 
chology have been but blind leaders of the blind. 
Language, which has enabled thought to advance 
to the level at which reflexion about thought can 
begin, is now an obstacle in the way of a thorough 
analysis of it.”'** But anoetic consciousness, whether 
or no it actually exists, “is a conceivable limit, and 
has the theoretical usefulness of limiting conceptions 
generally.””' Considered in this light, the experi- 
ent at the sub-intellectual level has, it will be main- 
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tained, sense-knowledge of the sensori -motor conti- 
nuum.- and though it cannot translate its knowledge in- 
to the thought-form, yet that does not detract from the 
concreteness and immediacy of its non- intellectual 
knowledge. Far from being ‘nothing,’ individual 
experience is the primary, concrete experience, and 
even when the intellectual level has been attained, it 
is this conci'ete experience which provides the neces- 
sary content, the fundamenta, for the relating 
activity of the intellect. Taken by itself, this con- 
tent does not give rational knowledge, and cannot 
explain rational experience. But “without this con- 
tent the universal and necessary factors’’ that enter 
into rational experience “lapse into empty form^ 
become as incapable of yielding experience as empty 
dies of minting coin.’’®® 

The answer outlined above, though not explicit- 
ly formulated by Ward, is strongly suggested by the 
uncompromising rigour with which he pursues the 
distinction between sense-knowledge and rational 
knowledge. We do not intend to repeat here the 
contentions we elaborated elsewhere about the dis- 
tinction in question; but assuming the essential vali- 
dity of the distinction in our experience, we ask 
whether on the basis of a distinction in self-conscious 
experience, it is possible to descidbe the experience 

-* Noturalhin nnd Agnontifism, II, p. 184, 
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of an individual below the level of self-consciousness 
— an individual that is ex hypothesi precluded from 
any knowledge that implies the power to distinguish. 
Such an individual, restricted to the enjoyment of 
its immediate experience, would know nothing of 
the distinctions that we make between subject and 
object, cognition and conation, thought and feeling. 
Its experience for itself would be, to borrow Ward’s 
phrase, a matter of being rather than of knowing. 
And if such beings exist at all, in what sense can we 
describe its experience as involving the duality of 
subject and object which has been accepted as the 
universal feature of experience ? It is of course not 
denied that an individual may feel without knowing 
that it feels; there is the whole difference her'e between 
consciousness and self-consciousness. Similarly, it 
is not denied that the subject-object r’elation may be 
involved in an experience, though the experient 
knows nothing of that relation; but, then, in describ- 
ing such an experience, the psychologist is not des- 
cribing it as it is for the experient, and thus com- 
mitting the fallacy against which he is repeatedly 
asked to guard himself. 

The essential correctness of our contentions is 
implied in the explanation which Stout offers 
of the psychologist’s fallacy. Though the psycho- 
logist is required “to give a coherent and truthful 
account of the development of individual experience 
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as it is for the experiencing individual,” yet, it is 
admitted, “there is an essential difference between 
this experience itself and what the psychologist 
knows and seeks to know about it. His standpoint 
and outlook cannot be identical with those of the 
individual he is studying. Otherwise, in order to 
study a baby’s mind he must himself become a baby 
and so cease to be a psychologist. No data, concep- 
tions, distinctions, hypotheses are illegitimate in 
psychology, if and so far as they help relevantly to 
answer properly psychological questions.-* Similar- 
ly, Ward seems to suggest, in some places of his 
psychological account of experience, that the psycho- 
logist may give a truthful account of immediate 
experience even when he describes it only from his 
own standpoint. Thus, for instance, he admits a 
plurality of properties in a sensation while denying 
its complexity, on the ground that the psychologist 
can reflectively make an analysis and find out a 
plurality of constituents in an experience, though 
such an analysis is not possible for the subject of 
that experience. To deny this, it is said, it to over- 
look the diffei'ence between a psychological and a 
psychical analysis.-- But it is not at all cleai- in 
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what sense this psychological analysis is then an 
analysis of experience as it is for the experiencing 
individual. Does it not clearly show that it is neces- 
sary for the psychologist often to view the experience 
he is investigating, not from the standpoint of the 
experiencing individual, but from that of his own? 
Is it not then mere sophistry, however cleverly con- 
cealed by terminological distinctions, to deny that 
psychology studies individual experience not neces- 
sarily from within but ab extra ? The fact is that our 
knowledge of a thing or event cannot bo adequate ex- 
cept in terms of self-conscious experience, and when 
therefore that event or thing is ex hypothesi of a 
nature different from what can be realized in self- 
consciousness, there can be no knowledge. The con- 
ditions of knowledge being absent, that thing re- 
mains inaccessible and inscrutable. And the reason 
is that the conditions of self-consciousness are really 
the conditions of knowledge. 

We may then summarize this portion of our 
contentions as follows. The psychologist’s fallacy, as 
explained by our eminent psychologists, far from being 
a defect to be removed from psychological descrip- 
tions, enters necessarily into all intelligible descrip- 
tion of facts. In describing and explaining mental 
events, in tracing the development of experience from 
one stage to another, or in analysing a complex 
psychosis into its constituent elements, the psycho- 
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legist can as little lay aside his intellectual mecha- 
irism as a mason can put away his tool in building an 
edifice. And the demand that a psychologist should 
guard himself against the psychologist’s fallacy and 
describe individual experience from the standpoint 
of the experiencing individual is as impossible to meet 
as the demand that he should describe the indescrib- 
able or think of the unthinkable. This of course 
does not mean that a genetic study of mental facts is 
foredoomed to failure. On the contrary,, the genetic 
method, we believe, has-been of immense -value in 
psychology as much as in other departments of 
knowledge. Its special fitness for the study of mind 
lies in the simple fact that mind is essentially a 
process, a gi-owth. But it is equally important to 
remember that in following the mind through the 
different stages of its development, the psychologist 
has to reconstruct its process, and is, therefore, in- 
evitably bound down by the conditions of reconstruc- 
tion. No knowledge, specially no knowledge of the 
past, is possible except through a constructive acti- 
vity on the part of the knower. That the past is not 
immediately given, but has to be constructed out of 
what is given, ought to be now a commonplace of 
philosophy. And then it follows that the psycho- 
logist in tracing the growth of mind must of neces- 
sity construct or, say, reconstruct the past history of 
the mental evolution. 'And from this it follows 
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further that what defies reconstruction cannot be 
described in intelligible terms. 

What prevents Ward from clearly realizing this 
truth is perhaps his pre-occupation with biological 
concepts. Having rightly insisted on the duality, as 
distinct from the dualism, of expeidence, he has no 
difficulty in exposing the shortcomings of mechanical 
and chemical categories in the description of mind 
and mental evolution. But he still continues to I'e- 
present the subject-object relation as something like 
the relation between the orgjynism and its environ- 
ment. The subject with the capacity to feel and act, 
and armed with the single power of attention, is 
represented as confronting a sensori-motor conti- 
nuum, almost in the same way in which an organism 
is confronted with its environment. It is true that 
the essential distinction between these two types of 
relation is sometimes recognized, and then it is said 
that experience is life as it is for the living indivi- 
dual, and not like the “interaction of organism and 
environment with which the so-called biologist is 
exclusively concerned, and where both or-ganism and 
environment are objects for a distinct observer.”-'’ 
And then it is rightly urged that in respect of the 
subject-object relation, as the absolutely ultimate 
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relation within experience “we can either say that it 
is* inexplicable, or that it needs no explanation, or 
we may entertain the notion of an absolute, in whom 
the unity of* experience outlasts the duality.’’^* 
These alternative courses, however, are not followed 
by Ward. They are, accoi-ding to him, preferable 
courses in comparison with that which brings the 
subjec;t-object relation under the category of cause 
and effect. Experience, Ward seems to think, 
vouchsafes only interaction, and not causal relation 
lietween subject and object. “Given a subject, or 
centre of experience, and such an objective comple- 
ment; then the most salient feature is their interac- 
tion : the feelings that objective changes induce in 
the subject, and the actions to which such feeling 
leads. Now. interaction is essentially a biological 
category, and it is difficult to see how, in spite of 
its superiority to the category of cause and effect, it 
can effectively disarm the force of the criticism which 
Ward has brought to bear upon the cause-effect 
category as representing the subject-object relation. 
If the subject-object relation is presupposed by and 
therefore not explicable in terms of cause and effect, is 
it any the more explicable under the category of inter- 
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action? Does not the latter category presuppose as 
much the subject-object relation as the former ? 

The fact seems to be that Ward has not done 
sufficient justice to his insight that the subject-object 
relation is ultimate. Being under the fascinating 
influence of a new fruitful discovery, he was natural- 
ly blind to its limitations, and so fondly clung to the 
biological category of interaction in explaining not 
only what was imperfectly explained by the mecha- 
nical and the chemical categories, but in explaining 
even that ultimate r-elation which is presupposed by 
every specific relation within experience. While 
rightly discovering the absurdity of identifying the 
subject of experience with the organism “which is 
but a special object among others,”^® while realizing 
that it would be “a mistake to seek to explain the in- 
dividuality of the psychological subject by reference 
to the individuality of the organism,”®^ and lastly, 
while detecting the fatal ambiguity of the term mind 
or ego as meaning “the unity or continuity of con- 
sciousness,” as well as, the subject to which this 
unity is presented,®* Ward fails to work out all the 
implications of his position, mainly on aceount of a 
strong biological bias. 
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This brings us once more to the contrast, which 
Ward is never tired of insisting on, between the 
standpoint of psychology and that of epistemolog5% 
and particularly the contrast of the psychological a 
priority with the epistemological a priority. It is 
one of his repeated warnings that we must not con- 
fuse the concept of space-time with the experience of 
space-time. “That the knowledge of space’’ he 
urges “is a priori in the epistemological sense it is 
no concern of the psychologist either to assert or to 
deny.’’-® Now, can we not equally say, reversing 
Ward’s remark, “that the knowledge of space-time 
is not psychologically a priori it is no concern of the 
epistemologist either to assert or to deny?’’ So far 
as the psychological question is concerned Ward’s 
account may be true or, again, it may be false as 
shown by Stout, who is uncompromising in holding 
that “this merely sensuous unity is not sufficient’’ for 
explaining the growth of the knowledge of external 
world.®® But we must recognize, he urges, that from 
the outset thei’e must be “some germinal apprehen- 
sion of the unity of the world,’’ and that “such 
categories as spatial unity, temporal unity, causal 
unity belong even to rudimentary perceptual consci- 
ousness as a condition of its further development.’’ 
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Nor again are we to decide on the psychological 
validity of Ward’s explanation of space-perception 
in contrast with that of another eminent psychologist 
of our time who holds that there can be no perception 
of space without the constructive activity of mind 
‘ ‘ to which the sense-stimulations and the qualities of 
sensory experience that immediately follow upon them 
are the provocation. From these alternative 
theories of space-perception, we may, however, see 
clearly that it is futile to appeal to psychology even 
of the most modern type in order to expose the defects 
of Kant’s account of space as epistemologically a 
'priori. 

The question that is all-important from the 
standpoint of knowledge is whether space-time is 
not involved in any account of the giowth of indivi- 
dual experience which passes through different levels 
of development, and whether the conceived space- 
time is not objectively real in contradistinction from 
the ‘ concrete perceptual ’ space-time. The objective 
reality of time as a succession of events, for instance, 
is presupposed by every psychologist who ventures to 
give a genetic account of experience, and then it is 
not in terms of the time as perceived^ but in terms of 
the time as conceived that the genetic account be- 
comes intelligible. The concept may be, as Ward 
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would have us believe, at once abstract and ideal, but 
it ‘is in terms of the conceptual time alone and not 
in terms of the Bergsonian duration, that the gradual 
and successive development of experience can be 
understood. Are we then to reject the conceived 
time as “the pendant of geometry?” Can develop- 
ment be understood except in terms of the “abstract 
time of science in which we imagine the successive 
states of the whole phenomenal world to be plotted 
out?”®- In fact, however. Ward himself suggests 
that the real time is what we conceive it to be, ^nd 
says explicitly that whatever may be our intuition 
of time, the time as we conceive it' is time as it is. 
Rut if this be granted, then epistemology, far from 
presupposing psychology, is really presupposed by 
psychology;®® and reflection, even if it be something 
which comes to be at a particular stage of the deve- 
lopment of individual experience, is the medium 
through which alone an objective development is in- 
telligible. In other words, conceptual knowledge is 
not abstract in the derogatory sense of being some- 
thing that gives us a partial view of reality or a 
false view of real things. And it follows also that 
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to talk of a con‘espondenc3e between conceptual knowl- 
edge and reality is to court misunderstanding, sug- 
gesting as it does a different type of knowledge 
through which reality exists for us, with which we 
are to compare our conceptual constructions. If, on 
the other hand, it is found that even the staunchest 
critic of conceptual knowledge has to construct in 
spite of himself and thus assume implicitly the vali- 
dity of conceptual constructions, this by itself is a 
transcendental type of proof showing the a 'priori 
validity of concepts as also the futility of instituting 
a. comparison between conceptual knowledge and 
reality. 

The fact is that concepts, as Kant urged long 
ago, are rules that unify knowledge and there can 
be no knowledge without a concept “ however indefi- 
nite or obscure it may be.” And the ultimate source 
of the conceptual constructions is the subject that 
knows, call it the pure ego or the transc:endental 
unity of apperception. Now, there is no doubt that 
Ward too admits in a sense that the experient sub- 
ject is the source of the real categories of substance 
and cause, and that “the world is intelligihle only 
when it is interpreted in terms of what the experient 
subject at the trans-subjective and self-conscious 
level knows itself to be.”®"* But then he interprets 
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these categOT'ies in the anthropomorphic sense and 
thinks that all Kant meant by the transcendental 
(.conditions of knowledge is this that the “permanence 
and activity of the subject itself are analogically 
projected,”'’" at the transcendental level of experience. 
And if this he the upshot of Kant’s reply to Hume, 
then we must agree with the critics of Kant in the 
remark that Kant’s vast transcendental machinery is 
a signal failure."" For, Hume would have surely 
retorted that “to convince us how fallacious this 
reasoning is, we need only consider, that the will 
being here considered as a cause has no more a dis- 
coverable connection with its effects than any material 
cause has with its proper effect.”"’ We venture to 
think, however, that Kant's transcendental condi- 
tions of experience are not the anthropomorphic 
projections at the transcendental level of experi- 
ence. On the contrary, they are the presuppositions 
of even the anthropomorphic projections. That is, 
Kant’s reply to Ward would be essentially the same 
as his reply to Hume. All descriptions of the origin 
of the categories, he would say in effect, can be in- 
telligible only in terms of the categories themselves, 
and consequently must be vitiated by “a sort of 
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(jeneratio aequitoca'’’ and this irrespective of the 
ipodes in which they are supposed to have originated. 
Whether the categories are described as having ori- 
ginated from the habits of imagination or from the 
anthropomorphic projection, the psychologist assumes 
the universal validity of the causal principle in the 
logical sense, in so far as he is thinking of the origin 
of the categories as a real fact of the world. 

There are certain other aspects of Ward’s 
philosophy in I'espect of which also he may truly lie 
legarded as the mouth-piece of the spirit of the age; 
but we are not concerned with them in the present 
context. We may, however, conclude with a warn- 
ing against a possible misinterpretation of our criti- 
cism of Psychology. Nothing we have so far said is 
meant to decide on the merdts of the competing 
theories about the psychology of knowledge as it is 
conceived now. Whether all knowing Ijegins with 
sensory experience or with experience refeired to 
something beyond itself, it is foi- the psychologist to 
discover. Similarly, it is none of our purposes either 
to defend or to attack the widely respected opinion 
that, as a matter of history, the self-conscious level 
has been attained at a particular stage of the psycho- 
logical individual’s development. 

All we have attempted to show is that a psycho- 
logy of knowledge must necessarily presuppose the 
validity of those iiUfmate principles which lie at the 
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basis of thought and existence. That' is, even if it 
be? granted that self-consciousness together with the 
formative principles of knowledge come to exist at a 
particular stage in the development of individual 
experience, we cannot consider this fact as a ground 
for rejecting the findings of the self-conscious indivi- 
dual who necessarily interprets facts in accordance 
with the logical categories. The psychologist him- 
self, for instance, is at the self-conscious level, and 
his description of “the successive stages in the ad- 
vance from the one level of experience or knowledge 
to the other” must be in terms of the categories in the 
logical sense, and he will surely repudiate the sugges- 
tion that the description is purely anthropomorphic 
and, as such, may or may not correspond to real 
facts. If then it is admitted that the individual 
experiences which he describes are real facts in the 
world, and' if it be further admitted that he cannot 
accept the Lockian opposition of what is real to what 
we “make for ourselves,” then the logical categories 
must be in the individual experiences though the in- 
dividual may not be fully conscious of them. Ward 
admits that the human standpoint is the highest and 
the nearest to us, but the question is not in fact one 
of temporal relation between one stage of development 
and another. The problem rather is whether any 
description can be made intelligible except in terms 
of the categories, and whether every description 
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should not assume ' the objective validity of the 
categories. Further, if we agree with Ward that 
the subject of experience, though last in the order of 
knowledge is yet first in the order of existence, 
should we not extend this insight to the case of the 
categories as well ? 

A psychology that denies these plain considera- 
tions must be inevitably landed in the inextricable 
difficulties of naturalism and agnosticism. The 
spectre of the Thing-in-itself being the inevitable (con- 
sequence of the attempts to limit thought within a 
part of reality, it is bound to visit us as often as we 
raise a wall between thought and reality, irrespective 
of the point at which it is erected. We may either 
limit thought within the field of appearance, or 
within the four walls of trans-subjective experience, 
the logic of the situation remains the same. And 
while the logic remains unchallenged, it is immater- 
ial whether we are engaged in tracing the evolution 
of mind from matter or that of thought from sense. 
If the absolute homogeneity of Herbert Spencer he, 
as Ward rightly remarks, equal to nothing, then his 
own proposal to begin with a mere sensori-motor 
continuum cannot meet with a better prospecct. We 
need not here prejudge the issue that divides the 
temporalist from the eternalist, and (X)nsider how fai- 
the recognition of the failure of psychology to tracce 
the genesis of the logical categories should commit 
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one to Green’s theory of an Eternal Intelligence, 
and whether Green’s is the only alternative to 
naturalism and agnosticism. But we believe he was 
esvsentially right in his incisive remarks on the pre- 
tensions of psychology to offer a satisfactory theory 
of knowledge. 

( The difficulties which we have so far tried to 
detect in Ward’s psychological attitude to the prob- 
lem of knowledge are crystallized in his theory of 
self. The subject-object relation which, according 
to him, characterizes experience at every stage gives 
birth necessarily to an agnostic doctrine of self, 
becau.se he never gives up his initial assumption that 
experience is a relation between two determinate 
entities one of which is the subject. Such an assump- 
tion must spell disaster to ever;^^ theory of self; and 
the puzzles and paradoxes whii-h it involves are 
nowhere more explicitly brought out than in Ward’s 
treatment of self-consciousness. 

His .solution of the problem of self-consciousness, 
to [)ut it briefly, consists in pointing out that if we 
begin with self “represented by concentric objective 
zones, sensory, ideational, personal, spiritual’ ' we at 
last end with a focna imaghianus, which, though 
“suggested by the structure of experience, is not only 
devoid of all ‘ content ’ in fact, but is necessarily so 
devoid from its very nature as a limiting concept — 
like its analogue the point, that which has position 
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but neither parts nor magnitude. This concept of the 
■ Pure Ego, or I, in other words, is the limit to whinh 
the empirical Ego points. What then, asks Ward, 
“can be the meaning of talking of a ‘pure subject’ 
to whom it is all presented?’’ 

Ward himself admits that his own answer to 
this question, though psychologically simple, may 
fail far “of being speculatively adequate.’’ And it 
lias been urged by Prof. G. F. Stout that “as an 
account of the development of the self and of self- 
consciousness, Ward's work is here admii’able and 
ought to be carefully studied by every psychologist. 
ABut considered as an attempt to meet his own theoi e- 
tical problem of how the pure' ego. as such, can be 
known at all, it seems to me to be a brilliant failure.’’®'* 
For, how can the pure ego “lie known at all, seeing 
that in becoming known, it must become an object 
and so cease to be pure subject?’’ Even an indirect 
knowledge of the pure ego is impossible, because “the 
pure ego is supposed to be initially invisible,’’ and it 
follows logically that we can know, either directly or 
indirectly, “only its presentational doubles” which 
are not the pure ego but only “presentational wrap- 
pings which mask and disguise it.” “Into the 
empty form of consciousness,” says Ward, “our 
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being fits.”^® But how can it be known to fit, if all 
tb’at is known is the empty form, the positive con- 
tent not being known but merely experienced.”''^ 

We need not examine the alternative method, 
suggested by Stout, of “giving up” the conception of 
the pure ego altogether, and substituting in its place 
the unity of a complex whole, partly because we have 
already sufficiently exposed the fallacy of confusing 
the subject with the mind, and we believe that no- 
thing less than this' confusion is involved in identify- 
ing the unity of the self, considered as the ultimate 
presupposition of experience, with “the unity of the 
total complex of its experiences.”^- But apart from 
the question of the tenability of his positive doc;trine, 
his statement of the problem of self-consciousness, we 
think, is as clear as it can possibly be. And if our 
previous contentions be correct, then the pure ego, 
notwithstanding the difficulties which it leads to, is 
the inexpugnable postulate of all knowledge and 
experience. 

'^Despite the difficulties, however. Ward’s account 
of the pure ego has a unique importance. Because, 
it seems that of all the contemporary thinkers who 
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bave approached the study of mind exc^usively from 
the standpoint of psychology, he has the merit .of 
keeping his eyes wide open to the perplexities which 
beset the psychological approach and of offering solu- 
tions in so far as such solutions are possible at all 
within the limitations of a special science. As a 
psychologist he has, for instance, to present a scienti- 
fic account of the nature and growth of individual 
experience, and this commits him to ti'eat the subject 
of experience as one object or thing among other 
things, much as a physicist or a biologist treats the 
materials of his investigation connecting them in 
multifarious directions in space and time. And as 
a biologist, in interpreting his data, has to take the 
help of a different order of categories from that 
which the physicist employs, owing to the special 
mature of his subject-matter, so Ward too, as a psy- 
chologist, has to bring into his service a number of 
notions peculiar to his subject-matter and expose the 
insufficiency of mere physical and chemical analogies 
in interpreting the growth of individual experience. 
Nevertheless, he is not blind to the difficulties of such 
a procedure which he seeks to surmount by forcing 
Kant to tell a psychological tale. Thus, while re- 
pudiating all attempts to bring the subject-object 
relation under any other subordinate relation, he 
continues to view it as analogous to the relation be- 
tween an organism and its environment, and inter- 
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action is explicitly stated to be the most salient 
fQature of the subject-object relation. We need not 
repeat here what has already been said in this re- 
spect. Ward, as we have contended, has failed to 
do justice to his speculative insight owing to a strong 
biological predilection. When, however, he comes'to 
deal directly with the nature of the pure ego and 
the possibility of self-consciousness, he makes a des- 
perate attempt to rise above his prepossessions. 
The subject, then, is no more described as a thing 
distinguished from other thinga by the capacity to 
feel, act and attend in relation to a sensori-motor 
continuum. On the contrary, it reduces itself to a 
limiting concept to which the empirical ego points, 
an empty form, a focus imaginarius. 

vTjfius Ward’s exposition of self-consciousness 
suffers from a vacillating attitude which seems to 
arise from his attempt to reconcile the best teachings 
of epistemology with the findings of psychology. 
But the epistemological and the psychological atti- 
tudes are as distant from each other as the north pole 
from the south pole, and the result is that his an- 
alysis has failed to satisfy the psychologist as much as 
the epistemologist. -'ifradley, for example, has made 
some very serious observations on Ward’s position 
which go to the root of the matter. The puzzles of 
consciousness and self-consciousness, we are told, are 
due to “the internal difficulties of the relation and its 
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terms, and then again in the fact of the relation it- 
self.”^* The difficulties, according to Bradley, arise 
in the following way. “We have an object, a some- 
thing given, and it is given to the subject. Is the 
subject given? No, for, if so, it would itself be an 
object. We seem, then, to have one tei-m, and a rela- 
tion without a second term. But can there be a 
relation with one term ? No, this appears to be self- 
contradictory, and, if we assert it, we must justify 
and defend our paradox. But, again, can a term be 
known only as a term of a relation' or relations, while 
it is not, in any respect, known otherwise ? No, 
once more; this is impossible, and in the end un- 
meaning. Terms are never constituted entirely by a 
relation or relations . . . But, once more, can we 
have a relation, one term of which is contained in the 
experienced and the other not? No; for a term, 
which is not in some sense experienced, seems nothing 
at all.”'*^ 

It is probably under the force of these searching 
criticisms that Ward had to distinguish between ex- 
perience and knowledge. The pure ego, he says, 
though first in the order of existence is, yet, last in the 
order of knowledge. But this knowledge is not, as he 
is careful to explain, knowledge in the sense in which 
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it implies an object. Experience is wider than 
knowledge in the strict sense, and the pure ego, 
though within experience, cannot be known as an 
object. But the difficulty, we believe, cannot be met 
in this way and Ward seems to win an easy victory 
over his critic, by pushing back the problem. For, 
the question remains how, if experience always in- 
volves a .subject -object relation, it is possible to ex- 
perience the subject without turning it into an 
object. There can be no experience without a subject 
• — this is the corner-stone of Ward's analysis of 
experience; and it follows from this that the subject 
to be experienced must have another subject, and so 
on ad infinitum . 

The fact is that these difficulties are insur- 
mountable as long as the subject-object relation is 
regarded as a relation between two things, and Ward, 
in spite of his insistence on the unique nature of this 
ultimate relation, has the tendency, .sometimes too 
clear to be ignored, to represent it as analogous to 
any other relation within knowledge. And so far 
as he does so, the remarks of such competent critics 
as Stout and Bradley will remain unchallengeable. 
On the other hand, when his attitude advances from 
the psychological to the epistemological plane — and 
this, be it remembered, he can only do by forgetting 
the results of his previous analysis — his position is 
unassailable. The pure subject, he then urges, is 
F. h ' ^ 
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not to be confused with the concentric objective zones, 
such as the sensory, the ideational, the personal .or 
the spiritual ego. The latter, as Prof. Stout aptly 
describes them, are but presentational wrappings 
which mask and disguise the pure ego. As every 
presentation implies a subject to which it is present- 
ed, all attempts to grasp the subject as a presenta- 
tion will necessarily end in giving us, not the pure 
ego, but only its presentational misnomer, and it 
matters little in the long run whether the presenta- 
tion be the so-called bodily self, the ideational self, 
or the spiritual self. 



CHAPTER III 


THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL THEORY 

The psychological theories of self which all agree 
in conceiving it to be one thing among other things 
and in refusing to distinguish between the subject of 
knowledge and what is generally called ‘mind’ were 
found, on examination, to have obscured the knowl- 
edge situation owing to their failure to recognise 
clearly and consistently that knowledge is the medium 
through which all that is real must reveal itself, and 
that knowledge, in the strict sense, implies interpre- 
tation according to certain ultimate principles which 
on that very account are principles of existence as 
well. The most fundamental of these principles, 
we have maintained, is a synthesising or interpreting 
subject which being the source of all the fundamental 
concepts imbedded in the objects of knowledge cannot 
itself be an object. The psychological theories, in 
ignoring this important truth, have been under the 
influence of a sort of error which may be called, after 
Kant, a transcendental illusion. This illusion we 
have seen to have its origin in the difficulty of over- 
coming our inveterate habit of conceiving the subject- 
object relation on the analogy of inter-objective rela- 
tions, and thus forgetting that every relation between 
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one object and another must necessarily imply their 
relation to a subject, and hence the latter relation* is 
not on the same footing as the former. Under the 
influence of this habit the subject has inevitably come 
to be conceived as a thing and knowledge as an at- 
tribute. 

As we now pass on to the consideration of the 
epistemological theories, we may begin by concentrat- 
ing on the fundamental agreement between their con- 
tentions and those which we have so far tried to 
justify. ! It is well known that the post-Kantian ideal- 
ists, whatever be their differences from Kant in other 
respects, are at one with him in recognising the im- 
portant distinction between the self as an ultimate 
unity presupposed in all knowledge and the self as 
one of the objects of knowledge. ' In other words, the 
psychological approach to the problem of self and 
other allied problems of knowledge have been always 
condemned as unsatisfactory by those who are general- 
ly known as the neo-Kantians or the neo-Hegelians 
owing to the varying degrees of similai ity between 
their contentions and those of Kant and Hegel. The 
most significant of the contentions which bind them 
to Kant and Hegel, however, is, at least in so far as 
our present purpose is concerned, that the subject is 
not a substance and that knowledge is not a quality. 
And if our previous contentions be correct, then the 
epistemological theories represent so far a distinct 
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advance upon the psychological theories of self, and 
th^ theories of knowledge which have not lost sight 
of this basic truth must consequently be much more 
adequate than any theory which consciously or uncon- 
sciously identifies the subject with substance. If, 
however, this similarity is significant, equally 
significant is the disparity which exists between Kant 
and the post-Kantian idealists, and which has led to 
a partial modification of the Kantian account of self 
and to a more or less emphatic rejection of the puzzles 
of self-consciousness as formulated by Kant. 

We have already ventured the suggestion that 
there is pei’haps no ria media between the theory of 
ego, as lying beyond relational experience and con- 
sequently defying all definite knowledge, and the 
theory which, either overtly or covertly, considers 
the ego on the analogy of a thing and thus commits the 
transcendental illusion. In other words, the recogni- 
tion of a noumenal supra-relational ego is forced upon 
us in proportion to the success with which we are 
able to remove the transcendental illusion from our 
account of the knowledge situation, and hence there 
can be no third alternative theory in addition to that 
which accepts the noumenal 'ego and that which re- 
gards the ego in knowledge as a particular substance. 
It now remains to see ho^ far the post-Kantian 
idealists have succeeded in steering clear of these 
alternatives ; and, in fact, the epistemological theories 
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do claim to offer a third alternative. For, if they 
seek to avoid, on the one hand, the mistake of identify- 
ing the subject of knowledge with a particular mind 
or the empirical ego, they are equally anxious to repu- 
diate the grounds which landed Kant in an inextri- 
cable quandary regarding the possibility of self- 
consciousness. It is true that a reality beyond the 
spatio-temporal world forms almost the bed-rock of 
the idealistic speculations after Kant and Hegel, and 
this reality is reached generally through an analysis 
of the function of the ego in knowledge. But, it is 
denied with more or less definiteness of emphasis that 
this ego is such as to preclude the possibility of deffnite 
knowledge. The ego, it is -held, far from l)e‘ing 
unknowable, is the knowable par excellence, though it 
is not one object among others. This position, how- 
ever, as we shall see presently, has been held by 
different thinkers with unequal emphasis on the two 
points both of which are equally important for its 
successful exposition. As a result, some have laid a 
greater stress on the difference between the ego and 
the world of things, and have proportionately sacrific- 
ed the force of the second point, namely, that the ego 
is knowable. Those, on the other hand, who have 
accentuated the knowability of the ego have come 
perilously near conceiving it on the analogy of things 
that are constituents of the world of knowledge. This 
uncomfortable tendency to invest one of the two vital 
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points with logical cogency by proportionately weaken- 
ing the strength of the other is clearly noticeable in 
the development of post-Kantian idealism; and for 
a detailed justification of this contention we must now 
turn to two of the chief representatives of this valu- 
able school of thought. 

The logical see-saw which has been described 
al)ove as arising from the attempt to hold together the 
theory of a knowable ^o with the distinction of the 
self as subject from the self as a substance may be 
traced back to Green with whom practically begins 
that masterly treatment of knowledge which has been 
the source of inspiration for a number of subsequent 
thinkers of the idealistic school. It will be needless 
to enter with any detail into his theory of knowledge to 
which we had had already a number of occasions 
to refer in confirmation of our own contentions. In 
insisting on “the impossibility of subsuming the sub- 
ject of knowledge under those formal conceptions of 
which it is the source, in repudiating the notion of 
knowledge as a quality of a particular substance, in 
showing the self-refutation of every attempt to re- 
present knowledge in terms of something other than 
itself, — he has laid the foundation of an epistemologi- 
cal analysis which may truly be called the prolegomena 
to every system of sound metaphysics. It is, how- 
ever, when he comes to deal specifically with the 
nature of the self or the principle of union that is 
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presupposed in all knowledge that his guidance be- 
comes unsteady, though, even here, it does net 
altogether fail us. 

It has become a commonplace with Green’s stu- 
dents that the knowledge as well as the existence of 
Nature, according to his analysis, presupposes a unity 
of consciousness whi(;h is the source of those con- 
ceptions through which the world of facts exists. 
This consciousness or principle of unity is the ultimate 
condition which explains the possibility of that 
mutual relations or determination without which 
knowledge of objects would be unrealised and unreal- 
isable. For that very reason, however, the ultimate 
principle of unity cannot l)e one of the related facts. 
If it is agreed that knowledge “consists in the estab- 
Jishment of relations Ijetween data of sensibility.” 
then, he tells us, it can l)e asceifained by reflective 
analysis that “the existence of a knowable nature 
implies that of a piinciple of union which is not 
itself part of the knowable nature, not one or any 
number of the relations which constitute it; an un- 
conditioned, in relation to which alone the mutual 
conditioning of phenomena is possible; a conscious- 
ness of laws of nature, or rather a principle of con- 
sciousness which, in relation to sensibility, yields 
Jaws of nature, which is not itself subject to those 
laws of nature. Similarly, it is urged in another 
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context that “the really prolific element" in Kant’s 
thfeory of knowledge is the view of the noumenon 
“which he calls the ego, as the source of the cate- 
gories’" and which on that account cannot be brought 
under categories.- Locke’s coiitradiotions, Green 
points out elsewhere, are due to his “avowed enter- 
prise of knowing that which renders knowledge 
f»ossible as he might know any other object.’’* What 
Locke fails to see in this connection is that every 
“interrogator of the individual consciousness seeks 
to know that consciousness, and just for that reason 
must find in it at every stage those forma! concep- 
tions, such as sul»stance and cause, without which 
there can be no objeit of knowledge at all. . . . He 
cannot state anything that he knows save in terms 
which imply that substance and relation are in the 
things known. ... If nature is the object, he must 
find them in natui’e; if his own self-consciousness, he 
must find them in that consciousness."^ Hence the 
principle of unity which is the source of the concep- 
tions of substance and cause and which is implied in 
the interrogator’s attempt to know "the individual 
ironsciousness" cannot be it.self one of the conditioned 
things of the knowable nature. 
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Green’s conclusions about this ultimate principle 
of unity are stated in a far clearer language in' a 
well-known section of the Prolegomena. ‘ 'That there 
is such a consciousness,” he tells us, “is implied in 
the existence of the world ; but what it is we only know 
through its so far acting in us as to enable us, however 
partially and interruptedly, to have knowledge of a 
world or an intelligent experience.”® Green is here 
evidently thinking of his Spiritual Principle; but as 
he holds with a number of eminent idealists that ours 
is “a limited mode” of “the world-consciousness,” 
his remarks hold g^d equally of what is generally 
called the human consciousness in that aspect of it in 
which it is the principle of unity presupposed in all 
knowledge. As he himself points out, the self- 
distinguishing consciousness which is the condition of 
nature “is one which, on however limited a scale, we 
ourselves exercise in the acquisition of experience, and 
exercise only by means of such a consciousness.”® 
This, according to Green, is all that we are entitled 
to say positively about that something which is the 
ultimate condition of nature. “We are further 
entitled to say of it, negatively,” he remarks signifi- 
cantly, “that the relations by which, through its ac- 
tion, phenomena are determined are not relations of 
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it — not relations by which it is itself determined. 
They arise out of its presence to phenomena, or the 
presence of phenomena to it, but the very condition of 
their thus arising is that the unifying consciousness 
which constitutes them should not itself be one of the 
objects so related.” 

Such passages can be infinitely multiplied from 
Green’s works to show that he was fully alive to the 
logical consequence of his analysis of knowledge. The 
subject-object relation, if properly grasped, must in- 
evitably lead to the conception of a noumenal ego which 
itself is but a limiting concept without a positive 
content. This Ego, in the words of James Ward, is 
“the limit to which the empirical Ego points” ;’ but 
in itself is a mere '‘focus imaginarius,” that cannot be 
known in the same way as we know an object. Indeed, 
the possibility of knowing the Ego is precluded by 
Gi'een’s entire analysis of knowledge, and this has 
been repeatedly pointed out by his critics. The Ego, 
here, reduces itself to “the bare geometrical point,” 
as Balfour puts it,** or “the ideal focus,” as A. S'. 
Pringle-Pattison aptly describes it.® The critics, 
however, have generally considered this to be the 
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weakest point in Green’s position, and from this they 
have, rather hastily, inferred the fallacious character 
of “any argument from the conditions of knowledge 
to the theorem of an All-Thinker and of the universe 
as the system of his thought.” “What difference 
does it make,” asks A. S. Pringle-Pattison, “whether 
we regard nature as existing 'per se, or insist that all 
her processes are registered in a mind, if that mind 
is nothing but such a register or impartial reflection 
of the facts. The answer, we believe, is not far 
to seek, provided we remember Green’s premises. A 
philosophical conclusion is different from a mere 
unmediated belief. Beliefs may be generated in a 
number of ways, they may be, in the words of Francis 
Bacon, idola trihus, fori, specua, theatri; and so, as 
it has been more recently contended, “pure insight 
and logic, whatever- they might do ideally, are not the 
only things that really do produce our creeds.”" Yet, 
no belief which is not rationally justifiable is entitled 
to the name of a philosophical creed. To ignore this 
distinction between an unmediated and a mediated 
belief is to fall into that suicidal scepticism which 
was first propounded by the great sophists and has 
been revived in our time by the pragmatists who would 
expect us to accept the pragmatic theory as providing 
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the only absolute standard of truth. On the other 
hand, when the absurdity of the pragmatist theory of 
truth claiming an absolute validity is realised, it will 
he clear that a philosophical creed must ultimately 
produce its logical credentials. 

In fact, however, these contentions are not denied 
by A. S. Pringle-Pattison who agrees that the ultimate 
principles of knowledge, such as “the principle of 
intellectual coherence,” “we must and do accept as 
absolute,” for, it is “a necessity of reason involved in 
the possibility of knowing anything — involved there- 
fore in all practical living as well as in the immovable 
belief in law and order which inspires all scientific 
investigation. ”*“ But if so much is granted, then, 
we cannot condemn “the direct argument from the 
conditions of knowledge” as yielding only nugatory 
conclusions. For, the principle of intellectual cohe- 
rence is as much the result of the “direct argument” 
as the ego which is the principle of unity presupposed 
in “the possibility of knowing anything.” Now, 
v/hether this ego should be called an empty form or 
not depends upon the extent to which we have suc- 
ceeded in avoiding the confusion of the principle of 
unity involved in all knowledge with one of the know- 
able objects, or, what is the same thing in a different 
language, the confusion of the subject-object relation 
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with an inter-objective relation. We need not repeat 
the arguments which Green brings forward against 
such confusions. To those who are of his way of 
thinking, he says, “all knowing and all that is known, 
all intelligence and intelligible reality, indifferently 
consist ‘in a relation between subject and object.’’*® 
Hence, the subject cannot be known in the same way 
as the object, though it is the inexpugnable basis of 
all knowledge, and all intelligible reality. This, far 
from being a defect in his theory of knowledge, is, 
when properly understood, an indication of the 
thoroughness with which he pursued his analysis to 
its legitimate conclusion. 

Though, however, we reach this agnostic con- 
clusion about the nature of the ego under Green’s 
guidance, yet, as we have remarked above, he does not 
always keep steadfastly to this result of his own 
arguments, and then, probably under the influence of 
the Hegelian atmosphere which came to establish itself 
at Oxford at that time, he did not hesitate to charac- 
terise what ought to be a mere empty form according 
to his own analysis as a spiritual self-conscious being 
of which all that is real is the activity or expression. 
“The subject in virtue of the act, the object in virtue 
of the manifestation, are alike and in strict cor- 
relativity so far determined.” Now, such language 
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may be interpreted in two different senses, and the 
wrong sense has a better chance of acceptance because 
it is in accord with our habitual ways of thinking. It 
may mean, that is, that the subject is real in the same 
sense as any knowable object may ever be, and that it 
is known as such a reality. This, however, would 
be in direct contradiction to his repeated assertions 
that the subject cannot be known in the same way as 
the object, that it cannot be brought under the con- 
ceptions of cause, substance and other categories 
through which the objects exist, that all intelligible 
reality indifferently consists in a relation between 
subject and object. If we follow his arguments here, 
then, even the spiritual reality, in so far as it is an 
intelligible reality, must presuppose the subject-object 
relation, and so must fall on the side of the object. 
And the correlativity which is said to exist between 
the subject and the object must be also carefully dis- 
tinguished from the correlativity that may exist be- 
tween one object and another. Yet, Green’s language 
has the tendency to suggest that the spiritual principle 
and its correlativity are not essentially different from 
the things and the relations which constitute the 
objective world. Thus, while insisting in different 
contexts that the ultimate principle of union is “an 
unconditioned,” and, as such, different from “any 
number of the relations which constitute” the know- 
able nature, he urges at the same time that the cor- 
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relativity of subject and object is such that “every 
determination of the one implies a corresponding 
determination of the other.” That is, while there 
are passages in which the ultimate principle is rightly 
taken to be unconditioned, and indeterminable, there 
are others where it is thought to be detei’minable and 
so far conditioned. 

The fact seems to be that this oscillation on the part 
of Green arose out of his attempt to give a positive 
content to what his own impartial analysis of know- 
ledge tended to show to be a mere empty form. “The 
principle of union” or “the principle of conscious- 
ness,” the existence of which is discovei’ed thiuugh 
“reflective analysis” has none of those detei minations 
which make the objects knowable, and so to charac- 
terise that principle further as spiritual, or as being 
in necessary relation to the world of objects, is to state 
more than the reflective analysis warrants. The law 
of contradiction, for instance, is ascertained through 
a reflective analysis of the actual prot;ess of thinking, 
and in so far as it is implied in every assertion it may 
rightly be called an eternal principle of thinking. 
But this does not help us to determine the nature of 
that which is the presupposition of the reflective 
analysis itself. As Green has put it himself, the 
formal conceptions are found in every object of know- 
ledge — “If nature is the object, he must find them in 
nature; if his own self-consciousness, he must find 
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them in that TOnsciousness.” And consequently, these 
formal conceptions through which nature as well as 
self-consciousness exists cannot be applied to the 
subject for which they exist as objects. Green’s 
critics, therefore, we believe, are essentially right 
when they protest against the metaphysical transfor- 
mation of Kant’s transcendental ego into an Absolute 
Spirit. It was reserved for Kant’s successors, W. 
dames tells us, to convert Kant’s notion of Bewees- 
sfsein uberhaUpt, or abstract consciousness, into one 
infinite concrete self-constuousness which is the soul of 
the world and in which our sundry personal self-con- 
sciousnesses have their being. But, in the words of 
Prof. A Seth, “it must be in the highest degree 
improper to convert consciousness in general without 
more ado into a universal consciousness . . . We can 
have absolutely no right to transform the logical 
identity of type into a numerical identity of 
existence. 

When, however, we follow the general trend 
of his thought without emphasising the conflicting 
modes in which it is expressed. Green appears, on 
the whole, to value the distinction between the self 
as a subject and the self as a substance together 
with its logical corollary that the self cannot 
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be known, more than the theory of 'a knowable 
Absolute or an Eternal Spiritual Principle, 
though he is generally known as one of the 
absolutists whose chief task is to expound and 
justify the reality of a Universal Consciousness. 
And it is true that the bulk of his philosophical dis- 
courses is occupied with the theory of an Eternal 
Spiritual Principle which is the basis of his ethical 
and political conclusions; yet, this Spiritual Prin- 
ciple, according to his own express view, is not 
knowable except in the negative sense that it is not 
one of the objects that constitute nature. That this 
negative aspect of the doctrine is more predominant 
in Grreen’s philosophy than what he says positively is 
also apparent from the criticism which it has evoked 
even from- E. Caird regarding whose relation to 
Green it has been remarked : “Seldom have there 
been in the history of philosophy two men who so 
entirely entered into each other’s mind and So 
entirely understood each other. We pass on, then, 
to the masterly analysis of self-consciousness by E. 
Caird who is by common consent looked upon as the 
njiost reliable exponent of English neo-Hegelianism. 

E. Caird’s views on self and self-consciousness 
have a unique importance for the obvious reason 
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that he is not only one of the most accredited expo- 
neijts of post-Kantian idealism, and consequently of 
the epistemological theory of self, but his strenuous 
effort to present the Kantian philosophy in a sys- 
tematic form brought him into a more intimate touch 
with the different aspects and tendencies of Kant’s 
thought than could be expected of any critic who 
would concentrate more or less on a limited portion 
of the Critical Philosophy. Caird’s views represent 
the logical see-saw from the other side. That is, 
while Green’s analysis of knowledge brought into 
prominence the agnostic side of the epistemological 
theory of self by its frequent insistence on the differ- 
ence between subject and mind, Caird is compelled 
by the logic of the situation to throw this distinction 
into the background on account of his strong repug- 
nance to any philosophical tenet that smacks of 
agnosticism. He would fain accept the distinction 
between the self as a noumenal condition of experi- 
ence and the self as an empirical ego existing and 
developing in time, provided, and so long as, the 
noumenal ego is not raised above all the conditions of 
knowledge and experience as we discover them by an 
actual analysis. Thus, when pious feeling exaggerates 
“the division between divine and human, and even 
fears to admit the possibility of the intelligence of 
man apprehending in any sense the nature of Gbd,” 
Caird would remind us that in that case “religion 
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would be an impossibility.”*' It is no wonder, 
therefore, that he will assume an uncompromisable 
attitude to a theory of self which tends to suggest 
the impossibility of knowing it from the human stand- 
point. Hence his sustained polemic against Kant’s 
statement of the puzzles of self-consciousness. And 
as his own views can be best appreciated through his 
criticism of Kant, we should begin with what he says 
against the alternative theory rathei- than his own 
positive opinions. 

Caird’s criticism of Kant’s idea of self-conscious- 
ness is succinctly stated in a well-known passage of 
his small book on Hegel. Admitting the essential 
correctness of Kant’s contention that the unity of 
the ego is presupposed in all knowledge, he com- 
plains that Kant’s account of it is curious, for, 
“when we look at the matter more closely, it would 
seem that Kant is here himself guilty of a curious 
paralogism, in attacking what is oui* very highest 
type of knowledge, and rejecting it because it does 
not conform to his own preconceived ideas. ”"" 
Though Kant’s own analysis proves that “every ob- 
ject of knowledge, as such, involves a relation to a sub- 
ject; in other words, that it is not a simple identity, but 
involves difference, and unity in difference, ’’ yet, his 
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“mind was secretly possessed with the preconception 
that the one thing entirely intelligible is a pure abstract 
identity which has no division or difference in it.” 
Rut when we get rid of this pieconception it would 
appear that self-con.sciousness is no simple unity or 
identity; “for if so, it must be purely an object or 
purely a subject, but really it is both in one; all other 
things are for it, but it is for itself." Regarded in 
this light Self-consciousness is our highest type of 
knowledge, or knowable 'pnr ea'cellence, “inasmuch 
as in it the object, which is distinguished from the 
subject, is, at the same time, most perfectly coales- 
cent with it.” That is. as knowledge is the relation 
of an object to a conscious subject, “it is the more 
complete, the more intimate the relation; and it 
betomes perfect when the duality becomes transpar- 
ent, when subject and object aie identified, and 
the duality is seen to bt‘ simply the necessary expres- 
sion of the unity, — in short, when consciousness 
passes into self-consciousness.” “Self-consciousness 
is the standing enigma for those who would separate 
identity and difference.”*® When, on the contrary, 
it is seen that “the self exists as one self only as it 
opposes itself as object, to itself as subject, and im- 
mediately denies and transcends that opposition,” 
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when, that is, it is seen to be “a concrete unity, which 
has in itself a resolved contradiction,” there wiH'be 
no diflSculty in understanding that “its own existence 
is implicitly the solution of all the division and con- 
flict of things.” 

This, briefly stated, is Caird’s theory of self- 
(ionsciousness which he develops by a criticism of Kant 
from the standpoint of Hegel, and which, according to 
him, is the only theory that can successfully overcome 
the perplexities relating to the possibility of knowing 
the source of all knowledge. The self, according to 
this view, is described as a “dual unity,” a “restored 
unity,” an “organic unity;” or again as a 
“pure transparent ideiitity-in-difference.” The truth 
that all these descriptions are meant to bring out is 
that self-consciousness is a mediated consciousness, 
it is a consciousness which presupposes the conscious- 
ness of the objects, and so cannot be realised except 
in relation to the latter. Hence, it is further urged, 
the development of the consciousness of objects and 
the development of self-consciousness proceed strict- 
ly 'pari passu, and every defect in our knowledge of 
the world corresponds to a consciousness of disunion 
in ourselves. It will be out of place to explain with 
any detail here the further considerations by which 
Caird is led from the organic nature of the develop- 
ment of self-consciousness to the idea of a “perfect 
intelligence” or a “spiritual principle” of which the 
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world is the self-manifestation;^® or, as he puts it in 
another context, “time and space, the world of objects 
so related, cannot be adequately understood unless we 
regard it as essentially related to a conscious self, 
and as a necessary element in its self-consciousness : 
or, in other words, unless we regard the world in space 
and time as essentially the manifestation of a spiri- 
tual principle,”^* which, again, “shows its unity 
with itself just in the process of change. 

The question that is all-important for our pre- 
sent purpose is whether the explanation of what may 
be called mediated self-consciousness does really solve 
the puzzles of self-consciousness as formulated by 
those who have admitted them to be inseparable from 
our necessarily discursive knowledge. That is, 
granting that mediated self-consciousness is a restor- 
ed unity, is a return of the self upon itself, do the 
c-onditions of this mediated self-consciousness remove 
the puzzles as they are seen by those who distinguish 
between this type of self-consciousness and that self 
which is the ultimate principle of all knowledge and 
experience. The answer will clearly depend upon 
the meaning of self. If the self can be shown to be 
real only in so far as it returns upon itself, then, of 
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course, there is no room foi- any serious difficulty in 
accounting for self-consciousness. The self in this 
sense may well be called a dual unity, or a unity in 
duality; and it may perhaps also be said with some 
amount of truth that it is in the return of the self 
upon itself that “the ego, strictly speaking, comes 
into existence,” and that “only that being is truly 
to be called an ‘T’ which calls itftelf so.’’-^ But can 
we identify this self with the ultimate unity presup- 
posed in experience? As an ac;count of the develop- 
ment of self-consciousness from the stage of an “un- 
differentiated unity” to that of a “dual unity,” this 
idealistic theory may be true. But can it id(*ntify 
the developing self with the subject without com- 
mitting itself to a view of the self which is ]>re- 
Kantian ? Evidently, all talks of development and 
growth are intelligible only in respect of a thing 
which is in time, and is subject to the categories 
through which alone any object exists for us. And 
it follows from this that the self that develops from 
consciousness to self-consciousness must be under 
those very conditions of space, time and categoi'ies 
which are the conditions of objectivity. This self, 
therefore, cannot be the subject in the true sense of 
the term. 

This distinction between the developing self and 
the subject is, in fact, acc*entuated by Caird in differ- 
Critical Philosophy, I, p. 4():i. 
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eiit contexts. Mind, he tells us, has a twofold aspect, 
because it is “not merely an object in the known and 
knowable world, he is also a snbjeit of knowledge, 
and it is only for such a subject that an object or a 
woild of objects can exist. Hence we may speak of 
man’s knowing himself in two ways : of a knowledge 
of himself in which he is rega»‘ded simply as the self, 
the thinking subject which is implied in all objects 
of knowledge and of a knowledge of himself as a 
hninan being, distinguished from other human beings, 
fi'oin the animals and from nature in genei'al ; and 
standing in definite lelations to each of them.”-'' 
The defect of the “psychological theory of know- 
ledge," it is further declared, consists in this that 
it “treats the faculty of knowledge ineiely as an 
attribute of certain things in the world, by which 
they ai'c characterised and distinguished fi'om other 
things, so that, as weight is the attribute of a 

stone, thought is the attribute of man."’ Epistemo- 
log;\', on the contrary, looks upon mind as “presup- 
posed in everything known or knowable; or, in other 
words, in so far as the principles which are involved 
in the relation of objects to a conscious self are the 
latent piesuppositions of all knowledge, the principles 
through which eveiything else must be known, and 
by means of which,, therefore, every other kind of 
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knowledge must be tried.” Hence, it is further point- 
ed out, that as “no object of knowledge is given apart 
from its relation to the subject,” we must avoid the 
“c'onfusion of the distinction of the subject and the 
object of knowledge with the distinction of mind and 
matter as different objects of knowledge.’”® Now, this 
line of thought, if properly developed to its con* 
sequences, leads necessarily, as we have frequently 
urged, to an agnostic theory of self, in so far as the .self 
as subject has none of those conditions of objectivity by 
means of which all objects, including mind itself, can 
be known. Caird. however, is anxious to save his 
theory from the agnostic tendency which was promi- 
nent in Green’s elaboration of the epistemological 
doctrine of the self. And the result is that he ends 
bv over-emphasising the other extreme of the logical 
see-saw. That is, starting with the same premises 
as Gieen did, yet trying to evade the agnostic con- 
clusion necessarily following from those premises, 
Caird comes unwittingly to view the subject" of 
knowledge as an object, and so far fails to maintain 
the epistemological attitude with which he started. 

It will no doubt appear as extremely improbable 
that Caird who opehed his famous exposition of the 
Kantian theory of knowledge with an emphatic re- 
jection of the psychological theory should have come 
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to regard the subject as an object. But, we believe, 
the greatest thinker cannot help falling into confu- 
sions when he attempts to know the ultimate prin- 
ciple of knowledge in the same way as he knows an 
object; or, what is the same thing from the other 
side, when he seeks to avoid the agnostic conclusion 
that follows from the epistemological distinction of 
subject from mind. In illustration of the confusions 
into which such a thinker must fall in the long run, 
we have but to refer to a very significant passage in 
whii^h Caird makes a desperate attempt to reconcile the 
epistemological distinction of the self as the ultimate 
presupposition of all knowledge from every known 
and knowable object, with his belief that the self is 
knowable far excellence. When we apply the idea of 
development to a self-conscious being, we cannot, it 
is mainlined, “suppose a difference, such as exists 
between things as in space and time, to exist in that 
for which alone time and spac« ’are. Yet, on the 
other hand, in so far as we admit that such a con- 
sciousness is gradually developed, we are obliged to 
regard the subject of it as passing through states in 
time and standing in relation to objects which exter- 
nally affect it. Our first solution of the difficulty will 
naturally be to say that the developing being pre- 
supposes the externality which yet it negates, and 
that it presupposes the successive determination of 
the subject which yet is a conscious subject only as it 
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cancels succession in itself. But the difficailty returns 
that, in taking this view, we seem to be making the 
subject of the consciousness, for which time and 
space alone are, itself an object in time and space, 
while yet we regard the process of its existence as 
one in which lx)th time and space are negated. To 
put it more directly, a developing consciousness is 
conceived as passing through a series of stages, yet 
just so far as its development is for itself , — and it 
cannot be its development, strictly speaking, till it 
is for itself, — it neutralises this change." How tfi 
get rid of this difficulty? Caird's answer is that 
" while space and time and all objects in them exist 
only for a self-conscious subject, and while, in so far 
as I am a conscious self, they exist fo)' me, yet that T 
am a derived self-consciousness, and so far must l)e 
regarded as an object, and not as a subject; though 
it is only as a .subject that I am in the proper sense an 
ego or self, — a being which can say “I. ’^2'* 

Thus, in his attempt to steer cleai" of the two 
extreme positions, — namely (1) the self is one object 
among others, and (2) the self is not knowable, — 
Caird, in direct contradiction to his epistemological 
premises, comes to yield to that transcendental illu- 
sion which is inseparable from the psychological atti- 
tude, and which He has himself done so much to 
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explode. While rightly insisting that every known 
and knowable object presupposes a subject for which 
the object can exist, and which, therefore, cannot be' 
identified with any object of knowledge except through 
a confusion, while emphasising the important distinc- 
tion between the subject of knowledge and mind 
which is but one of the objects of knowledge stand- 
ing in definite relations with other objects; while en- 
tering an emphatic protest against the widespread 
illusion to regard the subject as a thing and knowl- 
edge as a quality ; Caird is compelled to countenance 
a theory which, when strictly interpreted, cannot be 
reconciled with his epistemological findings. The 
conceptions of “a derived self-consciousness” and of 
a subject which may be “regarded as an object” can- 
not be seriously justified without violence to the 
valuable truth that the subject-object relation is 
ultimate, and, as such, it is presupposed by eveiy 
other relation. All distinctions are within knowl- 
edge, and so A and B as objects on which we can hold 
intelligible discourses must both fall within knowl- 
edge, iri-espective of the nature of the relation ob- 
taining between them. A, for instance, may l)e 
eithei" the cause or the effect, the antecedent or the 
consequent, the end or means, the substance or attri- 
bute, in relation to B. But all these multifaTious 
relations which are but the different ways of deter- 
mining A and B must ultimately fall within the 
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subject-object relation, or, which is the same thing in 
another language, must fall within knowledge. .A 
subject, therefore, that can be regarded as an object, 
or a self that is derived from something other than 
itself, is an entirely inconceivable and self -contradic- 
tory notion, whatever may be the ultra-logical 
grounds on which its claims to a respectful hearing 
be justified. 

On a closer examination, however, it would 
appear that such inconceivable notions as a derived 
self-consciousness and an objectified subject are not 
so much dictated by logical exigencies as by what may 
be called the gnostic prejudices of Caird. If every- 
thing which is real must exist for a subject, it will 
necessarily fall on the objective side. How then to 
know the subject to be real ? We must either say 
that the subject is only a focus imaginarius though it 
is at the same time the basis of all knowledge; it is 
the determining principle involved in all knowledge 
of objects and hence cannot be itself determined 
except by giving up the initial position that all 
objects exist for a subject. The other alternative, 
which Caird endeavours to defend, is to start with the 
jassumption of the knowability of the subject and 
then, as nothing can be knowable except by pre- 
supposing a subject, to refer to another subject for 
which the former subject is an object. But, as 
Bradley has rightly urged, the old difficulty is not 
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solved by this appeal to the new subject; for, even 
he^e “the correlated terms are for a subject which it- 
self is not given. The correlation falls in the experi- 
ence of this new subject, which itself remains out- 
side that object.”-' And, as a matter of fact, even 
Caird is sometimes forced by the logic of the situa- 
tion to admit that “the correlativity of the object 
and subject is a correlativity for the subject,”-* 
and, regarded in this sense, the self “overreaches the 
distinction between itself and jts object.”-® But, 
then, the all-important question, to put it naively, is 
•—which of the two subjects do you mean to refer to 
in this context ? Does the world of objects stand as 
a correlative to the new subject for which the object 
as well as the old subject are mere objects? If not, 
then, are we to suppose that the correlativity of 
subject and object exists for the same subject which 
is one of the co-related terms? It is, we venture to 
submit, impossible to find an unambiguous reply to 
these questions from Caird’s statements. The self, 
he will tell us, is a subject, a restored unity, an object, 
a derived self-consciousness, an infinite intelligence, 
an unconscious unity underlying the correlativity of 
subject and object, and what not. And it 
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is this ambiguity which helps to conceal the defects 
of his attempts to reconcile the theory of a knowable 
ego with the epistemological interpretation of the 
subject-object relation. 

But while the ambiguity persists, it is useless to 
clear up the situation by means of metaphoi ical lan- 
guage. There is no doubt a ring of absurdity in the 
complaint that “it is impossible to see the sun because 
vve cannot throw the rays of a candle upon it,” and 
then point out that “as it is the light which reveals 
both itself and the darkness, so it is self'-cjonscious- 
ness through which we know both itself and all other 
things.”'*'' The force of this remark depends upon 
the sense in which self-consciousness is used. If it 
simply means that every object presupposes a sultject 
for which it exists, so that the unity of self which is the 
ultimate condition of all knowledge of objects can- 
not be denied, then, no doubt, the remark is not only 
true, but every atteiiipt to assail it is bound to lead 
ultimately to self-refutation. Caird, however, does 
not seem to mean only this. The unity, he further 
tells us, is' a unity in difference, or, mo)-e pi'ocisely, a 
pure transparent identity-in-difference. In this 
sense, it is the “ideal unity,” oi- rather, the “last 
category” which contains and implies all the other 
categories. That is, self-consciousness, or rather. 
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the self which is the ultimate presupposition of all 
knowledge of objects is no simple identity; “for if sd 
it must be purely an object or purely a subject, but 
really it is both in one ; all other things are for it, but 
it is for itself." If this be the meaning of the self, 
then, we maintain emphatically that the metaphor 
quoted above is not true. There is a whole world of 
difference between the position that the world exists 
for a self and that the self is neither a mere subject 
nor a mere object, but both in one. 

We must, however, hasten to add that nothing 
which we have so far said implies a criticism of the 
category of unity-in-difference. On the contrary, we 
believe that it is a valuable correction of the logic of 
bare identity. A thing apart from its relations with 
other things is incomprehensible and unintelligible, 
and it is through the relations alone that the things 
get those mutual determinations which are indispen- 
sable for the existence of everything on which we 
can make intelligible assertions. But this does not 
show .that the relating or determining principle for 
which the world of things exists or in relation to 
which the world has a meaning is itself a unity-in- 
difference, or that it is itself determined by the world 
of objects. That would be to put the subject side by 
side with the object^ which is evidently tantamount to 
denying that there is a subject at all. And in fact 
Caird, as we have already remarked, in his anxiety 
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to avoid agnosticism has come perilously near con- 
ceiving the subject as an object, and has tried to save 
his own position from this apparent inconsistency by 
shifting the role of the subject from the finite to the 
infinite principle of union for which the finite prin- 
ciple is only an object. This, however, does not solve 
the real difficulty, it only pushes the real problem 
further back. Similarly, a number of other inconsis- 
tencies in Caird’s views on self-consciousness arise 
from the same source, and these are made only less 
palpable by the ambiguous way in which the term 
subject is used. Thus, on the one hand, the process 
of reflection is said to discover “the categories and 
the forms of sense beneath ordinary experience, and 
the unity of the self beneath the categories and the 
forms of sense, on the other hand, the self is also 
said to be not so much beneath the categories as itself 
the highest category of knowledge, and in this sense 
it is supposed to be “the ultimate meaning or truth” 
of all other categories.®* Now, if it is admitted that 
the self is the unity underlying the categories, then 
it clearly follows that it cannot be itself brought under 
them, and as nothing can be an object which is in- 
comprehensible through the categories the self, in the 
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absence of the conditions of objectivity, remains in- 
comprehensible. If, on the other hand, the self be 
the highest category, then, clearly it is not the ulti- 
mate principle of knowledge; for a category is a 
mode of interpretation through which the world . of 
objects exists, and, as such, it presupposes a princi- 
ple beyond itself. 

This brings us to another deep-lying inconsistency 
which runs through every attempt to evade the 
agnostic conclusion following from the epistemolo- 
gical attitude. The correlativity of subject and 
object has Become almost a commonplace of philosophy 
since Kant undertook a transcendental deduction of 
the categories. But the value of this doctrine, like 
the value of every other such commonplace, depends 
upon a careful interpretation. As nothing can exist 
which is not realised or realisable within knowledge, 
and inasmuch as self is the ultimate principle involved 
in all knowledge, there is an important sense in 
which the self and the world are in perfect correla- 
tivity with each other. Every object in this sense 
presupposes a subject which is the common centre, 
as it were, of all the objective zones. When, how- 
ever, it is added, from the other side, that there can 
be no subject apart from the object everything depends 
upon how this is understood. The very first point 
which has to be borne in mind in this connection is, 
as we have suggested in relation to Green’s position 
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that the correlativity of subject and object should 
not be conceived on the analogy of inter-objective 
correlativity. Two objects, such as father and son, 
husband and wife, are in correlativity with each 
other, so that there is a sense in which one cannot 
exist without its relation to the other. More pre- 
cisely, as every object receives its determination fronv 
the relations in which it stands to other objects, it 
cannot exist in the absence of the latter. A thing, 
in other words, owes its being to the relations, — 
spatial, temporal, causal, etc. — in which it stands 
to other things, so that to take away all the relations 
from a thing is to reduce it to a pure nothing. On 
the other hand, our knowledge of the things grow 
more and more in definiteness according as it is brought 
into relation with an eyer wider circle of things. 
Following this line of thought, we can easily see that 
for a perfect intelligence the world will present itself 
as a systematic whole in which all things are organical- 
ly related with one another, so that any two things 
in that whole are in perfect correlativity with each 
other. But it is equally important to remember here 
that this inter-objective correlativity or relation is not 
analogous to the relation in which the correlative 
things stand to the subject which is their common 
presupposition, and in this sense the subject-object 
relation is the ultimate relation within which all the 
inter-objective relations must necessarily fall. All 
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intelligible reality, as Green has put it, must in- 
differently consist in a relation between subject and 
object. 

What, then, do we mean when in the light of 
this unique relation we interpret the view that the 
subject cannot exist apart from the object? In other 
words, is it possible to distinguish the subject-object 
relation from all inter-objective relations, and yet hold 
that the subject cannot exist except as organically 
related to the object ? If it is admitted that the sub- 
ject- is the ultimate presupposition of every object of 
knowledge, can we reverse the proposition and main- 
tain that the object is a presupposition of the subject? 
Our answer is that as the subject is not a thing which 
must be necessarily a determinate something, as it is 
only the limiting concept to which all objects point, 
but not a positive concept such as is implied in the 
notions of an ultra-phenomenal object or a noumenal 
thing, the questions formulated here, when taken 
strictly and seriously, are inadmissible. A noumenon, 
when it is something more than a limiting concept, 
has to be grasped only in contrast with the pheno- 
menon; and, as such, it becomes an object of a different 
order. But however different may be the order to 
which a particular object may belong, as an object of 
thought it must submit to the conditions of objectivity 
and cannot be taken to be identical with the subject 
for which alone all objects and all distinctions among 
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objects exist. So when it is said that the subject is 
beyond the phenomenal world, the truth of the remark 
is entirely missed if we continue to regard the nou- 
menal subject as a positive something. And from 
this it follows that no intelligible meaning can 'be 
ascribed to such assertions as that the subject cannot 
exist apart from the object, or that the object is a 
presupposition of the subject. For such observations 
have a meaning only on the assumption that the sub- 
ject is a determinate something though it may belong 
to a different order from that under which the things 
other than the subject fall. But, in that case, as Kant 
has made it clear once for all, “the logical exposition 
of thought in general is mistaken for a metaphysical 
determination of the object.’’ And in so far as the 
post-Kantian idealists have attempted a metaphysical 
determination of the subject, the value of A. Seth’s 
criticism cannot be overestimated. Kant’s argument, 
he remarks, “is overlaid in parts by extraneous con- 
siderations, and infected by Kant’s relativistic preju- 
dices but in pointing out! the merely logical character 
of the self reached by the analysis of knowledge, he 
is not only guided by a sounder instinct, but shows 
also a keener insight than his speculative followers.” 
Then with reference to the passage, quoted above 
it is observed : “The words are spoken of the 
metaphysical psychologists, but it would be impos- 
sible to characterise more aptly the fallacy which 
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underlies the neo-Kan ti an deification of the abstract 
unity of thought.”®** 

We are not concerned here with A. Seth’s positive 
views, but the important observations he has made on 
the Kantian theory of ego, and on the neo-Kantian 
departure from the spirit of the critical philosophy 
are, we believe, based on a deep insight into the 
Kantian analysis of knowledge. The transcendental 
ego of Kant, he urges, cannot be identified with the 
spiritual principle of the post-Kantian idealists, and, 
in fact, “unless we have other data, and approach the 
question along a different road, we are still far from 
anything like spirituality or freedom in the ordinary 
sense of these words.”®* “In this respect,” it is 
further remarked, “Kant saw his way more clearly 
than many of those who make bold to teach him con- 
sistency Kant himself, it is almost superfluous 

to point out; would have never acquiesced in the deduc- 
tions which his neo-Kantian followers have drawn 
from his premises.” These deductions, in the opinion 
of A. Seth, are due to the mistake of transforming a 
logical subject into a metaphysical existence. The 
mistake perhaps may be more aptly described, as he 
himself suggests, as the transformation of the 
transcendental subject which logical exposition yields 


33 Hegelianism and Personality^ p. 38 
84 Ihid-, p. 29. 
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into a Universal Spiritual Consciousness by interpret- 
ing the subject as an object. The transcendental sub- 
ject, when strictly taken, is a principle of unity, or a 
unifying principle, and, as such, no more than a 
focus imaginarius or a limiting concept; whereas the 
spiritual principle is something very definite, it is a 
unity-in-difference, or rather a unity which manifests 
itself in the differences, and is the source of our moral 
and religious aspirations. Thus the limiting con- 
cept of a noumenal subject is metaphysically determin- 
ed as a definite object of thought. This object may 
not be in space and time, and perhaps it may also be 
said with some truth that it is not subject to the 
ordinary categories of causality and substance; yet it 
is at the same time characterised as spiritual and 
noumenal in a 'positive sense. But if it be granted 
that every object must exist for a subject with which 
the former cannot be identified, then, the noumenal 
object must equally be distinguished from the subject 
for which it exists. If, on the contrary, this parti- 
cular object of thought be identified with the subject, 
there is absolutely no reason why any other object, 
such as matter and mind, electricity and magnetism, 
should fall on the objective side only. 

The fact is, as Green has urged, in the passage 
already quoted, that the subject-object relation is the 
“generic element” in our description of the knowable 
universe, and so the thinking ego is the source of the 
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conceptions in virtue of its presence to objects, “but 
under which for that very reason it cannot itself be 
known.” And as that to which no conceptions are 
applicable cannot be an object. of thought, the think- 
ing ego eludes the grasp ofxiur discursive knowledge. 
Yet, it is the basis of all knowledge and knowable 
universe, and of all distinctions within the knowable 
universe, be they the distinction of matter and mind 
or spirit and matter, or phenomenon and noumenon. 
It may now be easy to see the real meaning of the 
correlativity of subject and object. The only sense in 
which this widely accepted doctrine is true is that 
every knowable thing presupposes a knower, or, more 
precisely, a unifying principle. But the presupposed 
principle is not a thing, nor an object of thought, 
for to make the subject an object of thought would 
require, as it is commonly said, another subject. 
Hence, all further talks of the subject, such as it is 
conditioned by the object, or it is determined by its 
relation to the object, or it expresses itself in the 
world of objects — are unmeaning and unintelligible, 
as they are inconsistent with the recognition of the 
ultimate character of the subject-object relation. ' 

It is perhaps necessary to add here that the 
spiritual principle which Caird in agreement with 
the absolutists in general has inferred from the cor- 
relativity of the subject-object would never have been 
actually inferred if he had more carefully distinguish- 
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ed this cor relativity from what we have called the 
inter -objective cor relativity. But not having always 
clearly distinguished between these two types of re- 
lativity, and having taken the principle of identity- 
in-difference as the highest principle of thought, he 
steps beyond the subject-object relation to a “higher 
unity,” or an “unconscious unity” which is supposed 
to lie “beneath the conscious duality of self and not- 
self,” or “beyond the opposition of the subjective unity 
of thought and the objective unity of knowledge.” 
That, here, Caird, contrary to his own teachings, 
has been led to confuse the subject-object relation 
with an inter-objective relation, and has unconscious- 
ly substituted a thing or object for subject, may be 
easily seen from his explanation of the idea of spirit. 
“Thought,” it is said, “is always distinction, deter- 
mination, the marking off of one thing from 
another,” but though in his sense it is true that “a 
thing which has nothing to distinguish it is un- 
thinkable, but equally unthinkable is a thing which 
is so separated from all other things as to have no 
community with them.”““ “If, therefore, we say 
that everything— every intelligible object of thought 
as such — must be differentiated from all others, yet 
we must equally say that no object of thought can be 
absolutely differentiated; in other words, differen- 
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tiated so as to exclude any identity or unity which 
trahscends the difference.” In this sense, “there is 
a unity which lies beneath all opposition.” It is 
clear from such expressions that Caird is here think- 
ing of things as intelligible objects of thought. And 
consequently the relations and the distinctions he is 
talking of in this context are inter-objective rela- 
tions. But the difficulty is that he does not restrict 
these observations to the objects only, and goes on to 
remark that “neither things nor thoughts can be 
treated as simply self -identical — as independent or 
atomic existences, which are related only to them- 
selves. They are essentially parts of a whole, or 
stages in a process, and as such they carry us beyond 
themselves, the moment we clearly understand 
them.”^'* 

Now, when we speak of thoughts and things as 
parts of a whole, these parts, as well as the whole 
must be, according to his own showing, “at least 
intelligible, since they exist for our intelligence.’’ 
And it follows from this that the intelligence for 
which the thoughts and the things exist cannot be 
identified with the thoughts which are grasped in 
distinction from the things. Nor can the whole of 
which thoughts and things are parts be identified with 
that intelligence for which it exists as an intelligible 


88 Ibid., p. 137. 
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entity. Caird, however, to the great bewilderment 
of his readers, speaks of the principle of unity-in- 
difference indifferently in respect of the subject- 
object relation as well as inter-objective relations. 
Not only this, but he actually characterises the spiri- 
tual unity as one in which “the idea of antagonism 
is overcome, contradiction reconciled,”®^ and it is 
further said to be a unity “which can be realised only 
through such a conflict.” But, then, the question 
must press itself ; is not this spiritual unity itself 
“at least intelligible,” and, as such, existing only 
“for our intelligence”? To answer 'the question in 
the affirmative is to admit that it is an object, and 
must presuppose, like every other intelligible reality, 
the subject. A negative answer, on the other hand, 
would lead ultimately to agnosticism which Caird re- 
jects from the beginning. 

All these difficulties, we submit, are due to the 
attempt to apply to the subject the principles which 
underlie our knowledge of the world of objects. 
Substance, causality, reciprocity quite as much as 
unity and difference, are categories to which the 
objects of thought must conform, but, for that very 
reason, the subject cannot itself be known under 
them. Caird admits this, but partially. “It was 
Kant’s merit,” he says, “that his criticism rested 
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from the first upon the principle, that it is impossible 
to apply to the subject the categories by which objects 
are determined as such; . . . and in the second edi- 
tion of the Critique, he made steps toward a view of 
inner experience, as not merely the consciousness of 
the self as an object among other objects, but as an 
outer experience freed from its abstraction, i.e., re- 
garded as the experience of a self.”®® Having admit- 
ted this, however, Caird does not draw the conclusion 
which we have suggested, namely, that no category 
should be applied to the subject. The chief defect of 
psychology, according to him, is to regard man in 
whom nature comes to itself, or comes to self-conscious- 
ness as a phenomenon connected with other phenomena 
according to the category of causality and reciprocity. 
But “it is impossible, in truth, to take a conscious self 
as one of the objects of experience, objects which 
are conceived as externally determining and deter- 
mined by each other, without leaving out all its 
distinctive characters as a conscious being. Even an 
animal cannot be fully or adequately determined from 
such a point of view, much less an intelligence. We 
need higher categories to do justice to life and mind; 
and if experience means the determination of objects 
by the principle of external necessity, we cannot 
have experience of such objects.”®® Thus, according 

Critical Philosophy, II, p. 100. 

8» Ihid., p. 97, 
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to Caird, it is impossible to apply to the subject, not 
any category, but only the categories of external 
necessity; here we need higher categories. But does 
this conclusion really follow from Caird’s premises? 
Without challenging the Hegelian gradation of cate- 
gories, one can perhaps still maintain that the subject 
for which all objects exist and have their meaning 
is as little to be identified with life and mind as with 
matter and energy. Mind may require higher cate- 
gories for its adequate determination, but the mind 
which is thus determined, as Caird himself has urg- 
ed in another context, is not the subject. And a 
category, howsoever high may be its place in relation 
to other categories, is only a mode of determining an 
object of thought, and as such inapplicable to the 
subject for which all intelligible reality exists. And, 
in fact, when it is unreservedly admitted that Kant 
was right in recognising that “the relation of objects 
to the self cannot be brought under the same cate- 
gories as those which determine the relation of objects 
to each other for the self,”'*" it is difficult to see how 
the case becomes different if, in place of matter and 
energy, the objects are life and mind. 

, The fact seems to be that Caird does not invari- 
ably and consistently stick to the truth that the 
subject-object relation is ultimate, though the whole 
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burden of his own analysis of knowledge rests upon 
its recognition.^ All that is thinkable or knowable, 
he rightly insists, presupposes the thinking ego. So 
the world of intelligible reality must presuppose the 
ego for which it exists, or, in other words, the world 
is an existence-for-self . But if this be recognised, 
then the self for which the world has a meaning can- 
not itself be regarded as forming an element within 
the world. Yet, the transition from one position to 
the other is made frequently, as if both the positions 
were identically the same. Indeed, this transition 
is almost characteristic of Caird as well as of those 
who are of his way of thinking. But on closer exa- 
mination, it may be seen that from the doctrine that 
every object must exist for a subject it does not 
follow that the subject itself must be an object; or, 
what is the same thing in different words, from the 
truth that the world of objects has no meaning apart 
from its relation to the subject, it does not follow 
that the subject must somewhere be in the world. 
This would be to make the presupposition of the 
world itself a part of the world. And the position 
remains essentially unaltered, if we were to substi- 
tute for the world in space and time the 
term universe which includes a number of 
other worlds than the spatio-temporal world. 
Because, in that case, even the universe must 
be supposed to exist for the self, on pain of being 
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reduced to nothing. The self as the' subject, as 
Caird himself tells us, is “presupposed in everything 
known and knowable,” and in so far as the universe is 
at least knowable, the subject is the presupposition 
of the universe. However “anomalous” be the posi- 
tion of the subject in such a theory, it is the legiti- 
mate conclusion of an unbiassed logical procedure. 

It is, however, interesting to note that Caird him- 
self appears sometimes to come very near the posi- 
tion we are trying to maintain. Thus, for instance, 
in expounding Green’s theory, he tells us approving- 
ly that “if we cannot regard natures as complete in 
itself apart from a principle of intelligence substan- 
tially identical with that which we know in our- 
selves, then we may fairly argue that man, in so far 
as such a principle of intelligence manifests itself in 
him, is not to be reduced to a merely natural existence, 
a mere part of the natural system. If he were mere- 
ly a part of it, he could not know it. Or, at least, if 
we do regard him as a part of nature, we must be 
using the word ‘nature’ to express the whole system 
of . related phenomena, including the spiritual prin- 
ciple which it implies. And then we must find some 
other word to express the system of relations exclusive 
of that principle. The legitimate conclusion from 
such lines of thought is that man, in so far as he 
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knows the universe, cannot be a part of the universe, 
or, conversely, - if he were a part of the universe, he 
could not know the universe. But the universe ex 
hypothesi includes everything that can be thought 
of as existing or as real, hence the principle which 
the universe implies is not to be brought under the 
categories which are after all the modes of thought 
through which the universe exists. Caird, how- 
ever, seeks to avoid this legitimate conclusion, as 
we have frequently noted, on account of his gnostic 
prejudices, or aversion to agnosticism. And the 
result is that though he emphasises that “we must 
be careful to observe that a being in whom 
the spiritual principle, which is the principle 
of unity in the world, manifests itself, must 
not be brought under categories,” yet, he 
hastens to qualify his remark by an unwar- 
rantable restriction to the categories of substance 
and cause only. This restriction, we have contended, 
is inconsistent with his own premises, and we need 
not repeat our contentions. But we can now see the 
reasons why Caird sounded a note of protest when 
Green, with an unprejudiced openness of mind, came 
to countenance a type of modified agnosticism in so 
far as the ultimate principle of knowledge was con- 
cerned. Green, it is complained by Caird, “while, 
like Kant, he bids us reason backwards from our 
intellectual and moral experience to that spiritual 

P. R 
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nature in which lies the possibility at once of knowl- 
edge and of moral action, is also like Kant in refus- 
ing to say much of that spiritual nature in itself.” 
Green, it is admitted, was right in holding that “the 
source of the categories cannot be brought under the 
categories,” and this he has shown “with great force 
of argument.” But the difficulty is that “he is unwill- 
ing to go much further — either in the direction of 
speculation about the nature of the self-conscious 
principle to which he has referred all things, or in 
positively working out any view of nature and human 
history as the manifestation of spirit. 

But, as we have tried to show above, it is not 
possible, to go further than Green has really gone, 
except on other than logical lines, and in this regard 
Kant’s attitude, we venture to suggest, was more logi- 
cal than that of his illustrious exponent. And 
Green’s insight here is distinctly deeper than that 
of Caird. If the subject-object relation is admitted 
to be unique, then, it is certainly more proper to in- 
sist, with Green, that the unifying consciousness 
“should not itself be one of the objects so related,” 
or that the subject is a principle of union which is 
not “one or any number of the relations” that consti- 
tute nature, rather than hold, with Caird, that the 
self is “a circle of relations in. itself,”^® and, then 

42 Ihid., p, 5G0. 

43 Hegel, p. 140 . 
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finding it “absurd to say that the synthesis by which 
it becomes conscious of itself as an object, at the same 
time hides it from itself. 

The difficulties of the psychological as well as 
the epistemological accounts of self-consciousness 
which have engaged us so far point to the crying need 
foi- a satisfactory theory of self. The puzzles, it may 
have appeared clear fi’om the foregoing considera- 
tions, are ultimately traceajble to the ambiguous use 
of terms ‘consciousness’ and ‘knowledge.’ Self-con- 
sciousness, self-knowledge, self-feeling, are some of 
the terms that hide a lot of sins and have spelt disas- 
l.er to philosophical discussions on the problem of 
self. The prospects of a satisfactory solution of this 
supreme problem are, therefore, likely to be brighter 
if we start with the notion of consciousness rather 
than that of self. The doctrine which denies the 
very reality and existence of consciousness being the 
necessary result of a particular approach to the prob- 
lem of self, it will be useful to begin with a short 
examination of this ultra -sceptical attitude of contem- 
poiary thought. 


Critical Philosophy, I, p. 411. 
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THE RELATIONAL THEORY OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

The development of philosophical thought is, not 
in a small measure, due to the rise of the sceptical 
spirit which paves the way to sound speculations by 
exposing the self-contradictory basis of dogmatism. 
Scepticism, therefore, is invariably a sign of the 
maturity and vitality of reason. There is, however, 
an unhealthy type of scepticism which, far from pro- 
viding a stepping-stone to further progress and 
maturer growth, has always acted as a clog in the way 
of rational speculations; it doubts everything with- 
o^t looking at its own foundations, it carries on its 
destructive campaign against every established belief 
and institution without stopping to examine the 
ground upon which it itself stands. Any one who 
surveys reflectively the main currents of contemporary 
thought would have no difficulty in detecting that 
the majority of the currents have an unmistakable 
tendency towards a position that can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from this unhealthy scepticism. The 
result is that a lot of mist has gathered around some 
of the most fundamental principles of thought and 
existence. The object of the following is to 
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attempt a partial dissipation of the mist with the 
aid •of an Indian analysis of one of these basic prin- 
ciples, namely, the principle of consciousness. 

In a well-known passage of his Commentary on 
the Prainopanisad, Sankara attempts a classification 
of the principal theories of consciousness each of 
which had its enthusiastic exponents in the history of 
Indian speculation. The advaita theory of conscious- 
ness is here distinguished from as many as four other 
theories which are carefully scrutinized and' ultimate- 
ly rejected as based upon an imperfect analysis of 
experience. These rival theories are defined as 
follows : — ^(1) that which looks upon consciousness as 
something that is very moment born and destroyed, 
(21 the theory which denies the very reality of con- 
sciousness, (3) that which regards consciousness to be 
an evanescent property of a permanent self, and 
(4) the theory according to which consciousness is the 
quality of matter.^ It is easy to see that almost 
every theory of consciousness that is still in the fore- 
front of philosophical discussion today can be classi- 
fied under one or the other of the different heads men- 
tioned here. And an examination of some of the 
outstanding theories of contemporary philosophy in 
the light of the advaita analysis may, therefore, be of 
fascinating interest for the modern thinkers. 


Commentary on the PraSnopanisad, VI, 2. 
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The polemical mood in which SaAkara expounds 
the advaita theory of consciousness. frequently obscures 
the important hints he gives of a constructive theory, 
and it will, therefore, be useful to start with an ini- 
tial statement of the main features of his position. 
The most important and far-reaching of his conten- 
tions is to be found in what may be called the found- 
ational character of knowledge or consciousness. It 
ought to be accepted as a universal rule, he insists, 
that there can be np object of knowledge without 
knowledge.^] None can prove something that is not 
known, and the attempt to prove it wbuld be as absurd 
as to maintain that there is no eye though the form 
is apprehended.® The objects may change their 
essence, but consciousness cannot be said to change 
inasmuch as it witnesses all objects irrespective of the 
place where they may happen to be ; the fact-of -being- 
known is thus implied by all objects without excep- 
tion.* Dven when something is supposed to be non- 
existent, this very non-existence cannot be proved in 
the absence of knowledge.® 

- Na hi jfume asati, jneyam tuima hhavati kasyacit. 

3 Kinci't na jhayate iti amipapamnaw, rupnm ca driyate 
na ca anti caksuriti yathd. 

* Svarupavyabhicdresu paJarthesH caifanyasydvyahhicdrdt 
yaihd yathd yo yah padclrtho vijddyate t^thdi tathd jndyamd- 
nati'dfdeva: ta.sya ta\sya. cait-anyasyuvyahhicdritvnm vas 'utatct m 
hhavati. 

5 AbhcvvmySpi jneyaindt jniint'ihhdve tadanupapatteh. 
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The second featnre of the advaita analysis of 
consciousness lies in its insistence that consciousness 
is always distinct from the object of consciousness. 
The things, therefore, should on no account be iden- 
tified with the consciousness which makes them its 
objects. From this follow two corollaries; namely, 
that consciousness cannot be its own object and that 
every object of consciousness is unconscious or 
material. 

Out of these four cardinal points of the advaita 
theory of consciousness, the first would easily put a 
modern student in •mind of the central contention of 
an influential school of thought which is generally 
known as the idealistic school. Since Kant’s ana- 
lysis of knowledge it has been a recognised tenet of 
the idealistic theory of knowledge that consciousness 
is the prius of reality, inasmuch as all things must 
be “determined in relation to the conscious self, as 
the one condition which we can lay down for them a 
priori.”^ In fact, the development of post-Kantian 
idealism bears eloquent testimony to the vitality of 
the advaita position, and the former may in this re- 
spect be regarded as an elaborate exposition and 
ramification of the latter.'^ 


•* E- Oaird, The Critical Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 363. 

Compare, for instance. Green’s remiark that “all kno^v- 
iug and all that is known, all intelligence and intelligible 
reality, indifferently consists in a relation between subject and 
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Consciousness, when regarded in this light, is 
the ultimate principle of revelation for which alone 
the world of objects has a meaning; it is not a rela- 
tion between two elements, on the contrary, it is the 
light which manifests all objects and all relations 
between the objects. It is “the centre of the whole 
world comprising the objects, the senses and the mind, 
and it has neither inside nor outside, it is altogether 
a mass of knowledge.”® 

' This is ‘generally known as the centre theory of 
self; conscious self, according to it, occupies the cen- 
tral place of the universe, inasmuch as all objects 
owe their meaning and significance to the relations 
in which they stand to the self that essentially is 
consciousness. It is from this standpoint that the 
self is also described as the Suks% which witnesses all 
objects and all changes in the objects, it i^s sarva- 
partyayadarSi and cit^aktisvarupanvatrcu.^ The 
entire world is revealed only through the light of the 
self, “just as the light of the sun is the condition of 

the manifestation of all form and colour.”^® This is 

; 

object/’ and, consequently, the generic element in our defini- 
tion of the ‘knowable /universe is ^‘that it is such a relation.” 
^Works I, 386. See also Lord Haldane, The Reign of 
Relativity y p. 150, 

® 5. JJ. I. 4. 19. ‘Compare Lord Haldane’s explanation of 
the sense in which the essence of the panoramia of life centres 
in me as given in the Reign of Relativity ^ p. 169. 

® Commentary on the Kenopani§ad, 12. 

105, 5. I. 3, 22, 
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excellently expressed by Sure^vara when he remarks 
that the self and the not-self, are established in the 
world through perception and other means of knowl- 
edge, but the not-self is in everyi case established only 
on the presupposition of the existence of the self.^J^ 
For a surprisingly similar language one may turn to 
Prof. B. Varisco’s observations that objective exist- 
ence “is my cognition, cognition of an experience 
belonging to myself, and obtained by an activity of 
my own; it would hot exist, if I did not exist.”'® 
Hence all objects are said by Sure^vara to be dtma- 
purtdka. To put it in the language of modern 
idealism, existence-for-self is the highest category to 
which must conform all objects. Matter, mind, elec- 
tron, proton, etc., have any meaning for us only in 
so far as they stand in relation to the conscious self 
whose reality, therefore, has to be presupposed by 
every intelligible entity. In this sense, conscious- 
ness is the prior principle or the foundational fact 
which cannot be reduced to something other than it- 
self except through a confusion of thought.) 

A word of explanation may be useful at this 
place in regard to the precise meaning in which con- 
sciousness is said to be the prius of reality. This 
doctrine is often interpreted on the idealistic line and 

Naiskarmyasiddhi, IiV, 3. 

1® Know Thyself, p. 2. 
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supposed to deny the independent existence of the 
material world apart , from consciousness. This, 
however, would be to raise a highly controversial and 
dilBcult problem, and if the priority of consciousness 
eould not be established till the age-long controversy 
on the relation between the external world and the 
knowing mind had been settled once for all in favour 
of idealism, the advaita theory of consciousness would 
naturally stand on a shaky foundation. It is, there- 
fore, important to dissociate the 'assertion of the 
priority of consciousness from the idealistic conten- 
tion, and realise clearly that the doctrine of the prio- 
rity of consciousness is equally compatible with the 
realistic belief in an independent world. Even if it 
be granted that knowledge does not create but only 
reveals a pre-existent reality, yet it would remain 
unchallengeable that the external reality could not 
be revealed to us apart from consciousness which is 
the principle of revelation. We may thus be in a 
position to appreciate Green’s well-known remarks 
that even if it could be admitted that matter and 
motion had an existence in themselves, it would still 
not be by such matter and motion, but by the matter 
and motion which is known that the function of the 
Soul can be explained by the materialists. The epis- 

Prolegoviena, p. 13 . Prof. R. B. Perry does not 
appear to us to have done full justice to the doctrine of the 
priority of consciousness when he associates it with idealism 
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temological priority of the conscious self is thus 
reeoncilable with realism as well as with idealism.^* 
The force and vitality of the advaita position 
will be better appreciated through a consideration of 
ihe anti-advaita theories which, as noted above, are 
classified by Sankara under four heads. The most 
audacious and apparently paradoxical of all these 
theories is that of the nihilists who reduce conscious- 
ness itself to pure nothing. Not content with the 
mental ism taught by the Buddhists of the Yogacara 
school which reduced everything to momentary flashes 
of consciousness, the Madhyamikas seek to cut the 
ground from under the feet of consciousness itself. 
This is evidently. a very bold and dare-devil position 
which would easily outbi’azen a number of modern 
theories that deny the reality of consciousness. When 
W James challenges the existence of consciousness 
and proves it to be nothing more than a loose name 
for the relations existing between certain events and 


iu liis admirable book, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 
10 . 51 . — To limit things to what can be experienced may be 
groundless and misleading. (/bid., p, 316), the things may not 
require any home, yet the independent reality, call it a thing 
or a neutral entity, could not be revealed to us and so could 
not be used in explanation of anything if it had not been 
I nown at all. 

** For a further exposition of the meaning of indepen- 
dence, 1 must refer the readers to my Thought and 

Tteality, pp. 115-120. 
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the life of the organism,*® he had at least to seek 
the support of the neutral events for destroying the 
wide-spread prejudice for consciousness. Conscious- 
ness, for him, is a particular relation into which the 
neutral events enter which, therefore, must be ac- 
knowledged to be real entities. The Miadhyamikas, 
on the other hand, go about their iconoclastic business 
all single-handed and unaided and will not rest till 
all philosophical superstitions are finally eradicated 
including the Vijflanavadi’s superstition in favour of 
consciousness . 

Sankara’s attitude towards the theory of pure 


Journal of Philosophy, Psycholoyy^, 
Method, I, 1904, aince incorporated in Ji't 


, and' Scienti^c 
ssays in Hadical 

Empiricism, "p. 17. . 

18 Thia distinction between the position of the ^libj'pctiye 
idealist and that of the nihilist is beautifully bro^M out in 
the Sarva-SiddhScmta-Sahgraha, IV, 6, a work attributed to 
Sankara. The only philosopher whose nihilistic perfection 
approaches the radical scepticism of the Indian Buddhists is 
F H. Bradley who has so far been rightly characterised as 
“4 genuine M^hyamika” by Dr. Th. Stcherbatsky in his 
Nirvana, p- 52. But the difference between these positions is 
at least as great as their similarity. Bradley, in spite of his 
condemnation of the self and self-consciousness as mere 
appearances, is anxious to find a home for them in the^ life of 
the Absolute, though they have to undergo transformation and 
transmsitation (before they can enter it. Moreover, the self, 
for him, though not a true form of experience, is the highest 
form of experience which we have {Appearance and Reality, 
p. 103). For Nagirjuna, on the other hand, the self is as 
unreal as the son of a barren woman, and, consequently, has 
no place in Reality. 
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nothing or Sunyavdda is generally one of sheer con- 
tempti^'^ Yet, however, he has indirectly subjected 
it to a scathing criticism which, though directed 
against some of the assumptions of Indian nihilism, 
may very well be utilized in assessing the merit of 
the modern theories. (^Oine of his contentions against 
the position of universal nihilism is that a significant 
denial has invariably a reference to something real 
as its logical basis, e.g., when the illusory snake is 
negated as unreal this is made possible only on the 
basis of the perceived rope which is real.^f) Denial 
is significant only when something is left; if, on the 
other hand, “everything is denied, and no real entity 
is left, the negation becomes impossible aaid, con- 
sequently, that entity which we started to deny be- 
comes real.” Turning to the nihilist’s denial of con- 
sciousness, it is remarked in another context that even 
if the position of the subjective idealist be left in the 
region of controversy and it is left undecided whether 
the object of knowledge is real or unreal, yet the 
reality of consciousness or knowledge has to be presup- 
posed in either case.‘® ’ Even the nihilists, it is observ- 

Compare, for instance, his indignant remark that 
nihiliem does not merit refutation as it is opposed to all types 
•of proof — S. B., II. 2. 31. 

Kinchidhi paramartham. alambya aparamdrthah prati- 
iidhyatc — iS. 2'? 22. 

w UbhayatJiupi ghaH3divij<nSn<aisya hhdvahhiitatvan6 
ahhyupagatame'V(^—{]ommentary on the Brh. Up~, IV. 3. 7. 
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ed elsewhere, have to concede that non-existence or 
dhhava is knowable as well as permanent.-" And nt 
would be absurd, therefore, to assert the knowability 
of negation while denying the reality of knowledge.®' 
The modern theories of consciousness, as we have 
oKserved above, are less audacious and much less 
radical than the doctrine of the Indian nihilists. 
Even W. James who doubted the reality of conscious- 
ness did not doubt the i-eality of the neutral events 
which, according to him, wei'e the ultimate stuff of 
the real world. Similarly, the behaviourist ic and 
neo-realistic doctrines of consciousness, far from com- 
mitting themselves to the position of universal nega- 
tion, undertake to reduce consciousness to a particular 
type of relation between the external stimulus and 
the organism. That is, instead of reducing conscious- 
ness to pure nothing, these modern theories reduce it 
to something other than consciousness, and so far they 
escape partly the edge of Sankara’s criticism. But 
this partial escape brings out all the more prominently 
their weakness when judged in the light of the other 
part of the criticism. The most fundamental point in 


Commentary on the Prahiopnnisnd , VI, 2. 

This argument has found in Prof. Gentile one of its 
distingui.sbed modern supporters : “It is clear that our verj' 
Ignorance is not a fact unless at the same time it is a cogni- 
tion. . . so that ignorance is a 'fact to which experience can 
appeal only becinuse it is known.” — The Mind m Pure Act, 
p. 29. 
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the contemporary attempts at denying the real- 
ity of consciousness lies in their unanimous 
rejection of the idealistic procedure of assigning a 
supreme place to consciousness and knowledge. 
Things, it is urged, are not only independent of knowl- 
edge, but knowledge is nothing more than a specific 
type of relation into which the things enter under 
certain conditions. These things are no doubt various- 
ly named in the various theories, but the central con- 
tention 1‘emains identical in all of them, namely, that 
there is no consciousness outside or apart from the 
things and their relations.'® 

The internal paradox of the contemporary 
theories of consciousness may best be exposed by 
enquiring whether the elements, the neutral events 
or the bjts of pui’e experience into which consciousness 
is reduced are themselves unknown or known. The 
foi'iner alternative would evidently render them 
undistinguishable from pure nothing or mere naught, 
and, as such, they must repel all predicates. And in 
that case they cannot be brought in for explaining 
anything. The only alternative, therefore, would be 
to admit that they are objects of knowledge and, as 

The only exception to this general tendency is furnished 
by Prof. S. Alexander who does not favour the total oblitera- 
tion of the well-established distinction between the mental and 
the physical and insists*on enjoyment and contemplation as 
being two fundamentally different types of knowledge none 
of which can be reduced to the other. 
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such, presuppose the reality of knowledge or conscious- 
ness. The scepticism of Descartes, as is well known, 
was arrested by the cogito, and it is this very fact 
which is denied here. When D doubt, I cannot doubt 
that I doubt, and as doubting is a mode of conscious- 
ness, it would be paradoxical to doubt, and more so to 
deny, the reality of consciousness. It is this fact 
which, as we have seen above, is emphasised by the 
epistemological priority of consciousness.®® All 
objects, no matter what they are in detail, are, in so 
far as they are appealed to in explanation of some- 
thing, known objects, and must have their frius in “I 
thinly,” “I know” or “I am conscious.” They are, 
as pht by Sure^vara with his characteristic terseness, 
atniapurvaka. 

The reason, however, why such an apparently 
self-evident position threatens to degenerate into the 
relic of an exploded doctrine is that the majority of 
the modern theories of consciousness have unwittingly 
pledged themselves to an altogether unwarranted; 
postulate. This postulate, to put it simply, is that 
consciousness is an object, and as such can be inves- 
ts In this connection one may recall Professor G. F. 
Stout’s important observation that whatever “is meant, in- 
tended, or thought of hy the mind, inasmuch as it is meant, 
intended, or thought of, is the mind’s object, whether it he 
fact or fiction, a mountain or a headache or a geometrical 
problem.” Manual of Psychology', fourth edition, p- 8, 
And they are all objects because they are “Presented to con- 
sciousness.” — Ibid., p. 99, 
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tigated and explained in the same way in which we 
explain all other objects of the world. There have 
been, no doubt, philosophers and psychologists who 
have protested against the practice of regarding the 
self as an object, but they have as a rule ended by 
depriving the self of all its meaning till it dwindles 
into a bare zero or, as it is disparagingly put by A.S. 
Pringle-Pattison, the dot upon the i.-* Thus^ Kant 
and Green, J. Ward and E. Caird have exhibited in 
their exposition of the self a clear drift to agnosticism. 
Whether or no some type of agnosticism be inseparable 
fi'om a true theory of self, the indubitable reality of 
consciousness provides a brilliant instance of a reality 
which, though incapable of being known as an object, 
is yet a foundational fact. This leads us to what 
‘ we have called before the second feature of the advaita 
theory of consciousness. 

Consciousness, according to the advaita thinkers, 
being the ultimate principle of revelation, cannot ^ 
stand in need of a more ulterior principle for its own 
revelation. That which is the yrms of the knowable 
objects cannot itself be conceived as an object among 
other objects much as the light which reveals every- 
thing does not require a second light for its own mani- 
festation.-'"’ Hence, consciousness is characterised 
Tlie Idea of God, p. 199. 

215 Samvedanasvarupatv&t samvedarutntaTdpehsd ca na 
mmhhavati yatha prahaiasya prahdSdntardpeksdyS na 
sambhavah tadvat-^Commentary on the Kenopanisad, 12. 
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as svayam'prakaia. All things, it is observed,*® “can 
be classified as knowledge and knowable, and none 
except the Vaina^ikas would admit a third knowledge 
which perceives the other knowledge.” In fact the 
distinction between knowledge and the object *of 
knowledge is inevitable in all cases, and “a hundred 
Vainaiikas cannot make knowledge itself knowable 
and this is as sure as they cannot revive a dead man.” 
The knowledge of knowledge {jnanasya jneyatvam) or 
awareness of awareness is, therefore, a psychological 
absurdity; and even when it is advanced as a logical 
theory, its untenability may be shown by the evident 
conflict it comes into with the admittedly valid 
principle that all objects are presfented to conscious- 
ness. “In so far as consciousness is an object of con- 
sciousness,” it has been rightly remarked by Prof. 
Gentile, “it is no longer consciousness. In so far as 
the original apperception is an apperceived object, it 
is no longer apperception.”*^ 

A lot of mist that has gathered round the 
problem of self and that of consciousness would, 
therefore, disappear) as soon as we abandon the 
logical superstition that all that is real must neces- 
sarily be a definite object of thought. And modern 
philosophy has already prepared the weapons with 


Cowmentdry on the PraSnopanisad, VI, 2. 
Ihid-, p, 6. 
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which one may- kill the superstition. Berkeley’s 
distinction between ‘idea’ and ‘notion,’ Professor S. 
Alexander’s insistence that knowledge in the way of 
contemplation is altogether different from what we 
get in the way of enjoyment, James Ward’s contrast 
of the self from the presentations, and lastly G. 
Gentile's position that the transcendental ego can 
never in any possible manner be objectified — these are 
some of the clear instances in which attempts have 
been made to widen the domain of reality beyond the 
world of knowable objects. All that is needed now 
for a just appreciation of the advaita position is to 
see clearly that it is consciousness and consciousness 
alone which, though not an object, is yet eminently 
real. And this would certainly disarm the critics 
who have been but too ready to identify such a posi- 
tion with that of the agnostic. 

It ought to be clear from what has been so far 
said in elucidation of the advaita doctrine of con- 
sciousness that any analysis of consciousness which 
is undertaken without a distinct comprehension of 
the essential difference between consciousness on the 
one hand and the objects that are presented to it on 
the other is sure to be inadequate and uninstructive. 
That which reveals every object and illumines the 
entire world of things cannot itself be apprehended as 
a ‘this’ or a ‘that.’ The nearest analogy to it in the 
physical world is furnished by light which, there- 
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fore, has been very frequently appealed to in illustrat- 
ing the peculiar character of consciousness by ,the 
Indian as well as the Western thinkers.-^ The light 
■which manifests all material things cannot be appro- 
priately said to be here and not there, it is not a 
particular thing existing by the side of other things; 
yet it is the condition of the revelation of the parti- 
cular things. Hence arise the difficulties which 
our psychologists experience in defining conscious- 
ness, the reality of which they find it necessary to 
emphasise; it is something, they say, that can be 
defined only in terms of itself Henoe, again, Yajfia- 
valkya while expounding the nature of the Absolute 
to Usasta insisted on the impossibility of explaining 
it in the same way in which one shows the cow by 
holding her by the horn. The Self being the seer of 
sight, as he puts it, it is not capable of being appre- 
hended as an object, as, e.g., we know the jug, etc.®® 


Among the western philosophers, one may remember 
here , Hamilton’s comparison of consciousness with “an in- 
terutal light” (Metaphysics I, p- IS-'l) or E. f’aird’s compar- 
ison of the self with “the light rejveaLs both itself and 

the darkness'' (Hegel, p. 147)- The advaita literature 
abounds in thivS analogy land frequently refers to the 6elf as 
the lamp-light or the light of the suu. 

Another favourite instance of the advaita thinkers is 

P rovided by space or akdia which is too ubiquitous to be 
etermined as This' or 'that' or ‘here’ las distinct from 'there/ 

Comment try on the Brh, Up-, III, 4. 1, 
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The initial assumption of the contemporary 
thehries of consciousness is essentially identical with 
that of U'sasta, namely, nothing that cannot be pre- 
sented as a definite object is real. This very assump- 
tion was at the root of the imperfect analysis of 
experience offered by associationism and presenta- 
tionism; particularly, it formed the corner-stone of 
Hume’s analysis. And if Hume’s search for the 
self ended in a total failure, the relational theories 
of consciousness of the present century cannot be 
expected to fare better while the initial assumption 
is allowed to stand unchallenged. When, that is, 
consciousness is defined as a species of function exer- 
cised by the organism,^^ or as the cross-section of the 
universe determined by the specific response of the 
organism, ““ it is not so much as questioned whether 
consciousness to which are presented all things in- 
cluding the nervous system can itself be adequately 
conceived as a presentation or a particular type of 
thing among other things. The result is that the 
conscious self which in fact is the presupposition of 
the organism and its function is lost sight of amidst 
the congeries of objects; and then ingenious attempts 
are made to evolve it gut of that very organism which 


Prof. H. B. Perry, Present Philosonhical Tendencies) 
p. 322. 


*2 Prof. E. B. Holt. Concept of Consciousness, p. 1X0. 
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when separated from a conscious self is devoid of all 
intelligible meaning. This procedure, in the words 
of Sankara, is as preposterous as to think that the 
colour is seen though there is no eye.®* When the self 
is reduced to the complex of the body, etc., it is signi- 
ficantly remarked by Sankara, what is ignored is 
that “this .complex, not being distinguishable from 
sounds and the rest in so far as it, like them, is of 
the nature of the knowable, it is pot reasonable to 
attribute the nature of the knower to it.”®^ The 
colour cannot see the sound, but everything is know- 
able by the self.®® 

A curious meeting of extremes in this respect is 
illustrated by the accounts of self advanced by 
Bradley and Bosanquet. Out of the various meanings 
of self which Bradley examines in his monumental 
work, A'p'pearance and Reality, there is hardly any 


®® It is interesting to note that W. James whose analysis 
has profoundly influenced the I'ealistic tlu'ories of our age has 
sometimes been more careful in this respect than his followers. 
When the psychologist omflertakes an analysis of knowledge, 
he tells us, he has not only to see the elements and their rela- 
tions involved in knowledge, but also the relation in which 
he himself stands to the total situation . — Principlex of 
Psychology, I, p. 1^. When n philosopher analyses or ex- 
plains an O'bject, it is as natural as it is disastrous to drop 
himself out of sight. 

peliMisafighatasyOpi SabdddisvarupatvaviSesat vij- 
ticyatviHviSes^ cai na yuhtam vijnldtrivam. 

Kathlpanis^Tv^^^^"^^ viinej/am— CWmentarj/ on the 
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reference to the doctrine according to which the self 
is Consciousness or Knowledge, though such a doc- 
trine has been strongly suggested by the idealists 
and sometimes ably explained as, e.g., by Lord 
Haldane.*® And the reason seems to be that he 
starts with the same assumption which vitiated the 
.analysis of Hume and the associationists in general.*'^ 
Even if it be granted that the self is,. “ where not 
biding itself in obscurity, a mere bundle of discre- 
pancies,”** it may still be urged that the conscious 
self for which such a bundle exists cannot itself be 
reduced to a mere bundle of discrepancies. The fact 
is that all his difficulties about the self, as aptly put 
by Dr. Haidar, are “ due to his identification of it 
with its content.”*® And once this identification is 
assumed to be true, it would be a comparatively easy 
task to condemn the self as a gross fiction, a mere 
monster, or a metaphysical chimera. This identifica- 
tion remains essentially unchallenged in Bosanquet’s 


*® Compare, for instance, his article in the Proceedings 
of then British Academy, Vol. IX, and also The Tteign of 
Relativity, pp. IGO, 288. 

This is particularly evident from the way in which he 
asks “whether there is anything which may not become an 
object, and in that sense, a not-self” — loc. cit., p. 77. Such 
remarks as that the main bulk of the elements on the side of 
the self and on the side of the non-self “is interchangeable” 
illmstrate clearly Bradley’s tendency to presentationism. 

Loc. cit-, p- 104. 

3® Neo-Hegelianism, p., 262- 
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theory. It is true that he, in spite of his deep sym- 
pathy with Bradley’s way of thinking, does not .go 
the length of condemning the self as a mere appear- 
ance. On the contrary, he insists that the signi- 
ficance of mind should be accepted on its own merits 
and as sui generis. Yet, the description of the self as 
a world of experience working itself out towards har- 
mony and completeness, or an active form of totality, 
or, again, as a living world of content, is strongly 
suggestive of a fruitless search of the conscious self in 
the wrong place. •“* 

The conclusion that emerges out of these con- 
siderations is that no theory of consciousness is 
likely to survive the light of critical thought which • 
leaves unexamined and unchallenged the identifica- 
tion of consciousness with what is presented to it. 
And it further follows that consciousness cannot be 
dismissed as a mere chimera simply on the ground 
that it cannot be known as' an object. Thus, agnos- 
ticism and presentationism are the two extremes 
which should be carefully avoided by a true theory of 
consciousness. The self, which is essentially con- 
sciousness for the advaita thinkers, is, therefore, 
frequently described as different from the known and 
beyond the unknown, and- this character, it is urged. 

Some of his pregnant remarks on the self are to be 
found in The Principle of ImlividiMlity and Value, pp. 196, 
^9, 336. Cf. also The Nature of Mind, p. 125f. 
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■does not belong to any other thing.^^ That is, as 
explained by Sankara, the self is different from the 
entire world of objects but that does not mean that 
it is unknown.*® 

The advaita distinction between the svayam- 
siddha and the dgantuka is intended to convey essen- 
tially the same meaning. The conscious self, accord- 
ing to the thinkers of this school, is of the nature of 
an irrepressible reality which is necessarily pre- 
supposed by all proof and disproof,' and which, 
therefore, falls beyond the region of logical justifica- 
tion or refutation. The self in this respect is 
different from the adventitious objects, such as ether. 
These are not beyond the range of proof {jpramania- 
nirapeksa) or self -established (svayamsiddha) ■, the 
self, on the other hand, is the basis (d.sraya) of the 
process of proof, and, consequently, is established 
prior to the process of proof.*® You can refute what 
is adventitious, but not that which is your essential 
nature ; much as the heat of fire cannot be refuted by 
the fire itself. 

Regarded in this light, the conscious self, accord- 
ing to the advaita theory, is an irrepressible reality, 

Kenopanisad^, I, 3. ^ 

-*2 Anandagiri illustrates the point by the help of light 
Avhich, as we have seen above, is the most favourite analogy 
with the advaita thinkers. 

Atwd tu ptamdiiddivyavahAlra^^^ prdqeva pra- 

vmnddivyavahdrdt siddhyatu S. B-, II. 3. 7. 
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and what Bradley says with regard to the principle 
of contradiction may with equal justice be applied^^to 
it, namely, that its absolute reality is proved by the 
fact that, “either in endeavouring to deny it, or even 
in attempting to doubt it, we tacitly assume its 
validity.”**) 

From the dictum that there is no consciousness, 
which has so far been considered, to materialism 
there is but a short way. The latter does not deny 
the fact of consciousness, but accepting it as an in- 
dubitable fact, materialism considers it to be a pro- 
duct of matter. But none the less materialism and 
the doctiine of no-consciousness meet on the confu- 
sion of consciousness with the content; the only dif- 
ference is that the latter has the merit of drawing 
the inevitable consequences of the fundamental 
postulate which has always been at the basis of 


** Appearance and Reality, p. 120. This in fact contains 
the essence of Kant’s transcendental deduction. The necessity 
and universality of the principles of the understanding are 
ultimately proved by the fact that they are the grorind of the 
possibility of experience ; that which makes experience possible 
is for that very reason necessary, iln this sense the unity of 
consciousness, according to Kant, is a transcendental condition 
of all experience i%nd all knowledge, it is the ultimate pre- 
supposition of knowledge. The advaita conception of 
svayamsiddha essentially conveys the same meaning; and if 
Bradley condemns the self as a mere appearance while accept- 
ing the absolute validity of the law of contradiction, that is 
probably due to his assumption that the self, if real, must be 
an objective content. 
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the former. And this postulate, it may be worth- 
while to urge at the risk of repetition, lies in 
assuming that consciousness is one object among 
others. Once this assumption has been swallowed, 
the wood is sure to be lost in the trees, and, con- 
sequently, the relational theories of conscious- 
ness may very aptly be styled as the natural nemesis 
of objectifying the subject. 

As the purport of the present chapter is to pro- 
vide an antitoxin for counteracting the ruinous ten- 
dency of contemporary thought to what we have 
called above unhealthy scepticism in respect of the 
most ultimate principle of thought and existence, a 
full and detailed examination of the anti-advaita 
theories of consciousness, which is undertaken below, 
is not called for in the present context. In fact, all 
these anti-advaita theories may be ultimately traced 
back to the root-fallacy which has inevitably led to 
the relational theory of the present century; and the 
reductio ad absurdxim which it illustrates in a verjr 
piquant and clear manner ought to force philoso- 
phical thought to retrace its steps and come to a 
clearer consciousness of the limits within which alone- 
scepticism can exercise its healthy influence. 



CHAPTER V 


CONSCIOUSNESS AS A QUALITY 

The paradox implicit in the denial of conscious- 
ness and in every attempt to translate it in terms of 
something other than itself shows that here at least we 
are dealing with a reality that is irrepressible, what- 
•ever its ultimate status might be in the democracy of 
things. When, however, its reality is accepted as 
unchallengeable, it is still open to us to deny its 
foundational character and reduce it to a by-product 
of matter, an epiphenomenon or, , in the words of 
Hodgson, a sort of foam, aura, or melody. In other 
words, the real strength of the position, generally 
known as materialism or naturalism, is not weakened 
to any appreciable degree even if we admit the 
‘^istemological priority of consciousness, for logical 
priority is apparently not incompatible with chrono- 
logical posteriority. , And it may well be imagined 
that consciousness, though prior to matter in the order 
of knowledge, is posterior to matter in the order of 
•existence; it is this existential dependence that is 
emphasised by moderir naturalism which, unlike the 
older forms of materialism, is ready to concede to the 
idealist’s demand for a privileged place for conscious- 
ness in the field of knowledge. ') 

uo 
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The advaita reply to this modern form of 
materialism will be better understood if we start with 
Sankara’s polemic against that cruder type of 
materialism associated With the name of Carvaka in 
Indian philosophy. Consciousness, according to it, 
is a by-product of matter and appears, like the intoxi- 
cating pi'operty of a drug, when the material elements 
are transformed into the shape of a physical body.^ 
The bulk of Sankara’s criticism of the materialist’s 
arguments consists in attacking the validity of £u 
number of empirical generalisations by which the 
materialistic thesis has been sought to be supported. 
What is, however, of special interest for the. modern 
thinkers is the amazingly idealistic vein in which he 
asks: What is the nature of that consciousness that 
is supposed by the materialist to have its origin in the 
material elements?- Consciousness, according to him, 
must either be perception of the elements and what 
springs from them, or it must be a quality of the 
material elements. But in either case we are landed 
in difficulties. In the former case, the elements and- 

1 Cfiitaiijjani niathiMl'tiredrijildiunn — SB. III. 3. 53. 
It is, according to the Tiokajatikas, hhiitadharma — Hommen- 
idi'n o» f‘he Prasnopatiisad , VI. 2. The materialists are de- 
scribed, in Snrva-Sidhdnfa-Saitffraha . II. 5, as those nvlio 
ascribe everything to Nature as its cause and, eon.sequently, 
consciousness is supposed to arise in the same way as the red 
colour is i)rodiuced by the combination of betel, areca-nut and 
lime. 

S.B- III. 3. 54. 
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their products are objects of consciousness, and, as 
such, it cannot be their product; whereas in the latter 
case, it would be absurd to urge that physical qualities 
oan objectify their own qualities, such as form and 
■colour. It is consciousness alone that can make 
material things its objects, and it is as absurd to 
suppose that consciousness that is a quality or product 
of matter would yet make material things its objects 
as to think that fire can burn itself or that a trained 
scfobat can mount on his own shoulders. Sankara’s 
conclusion, therefore, is that consciousness must be 
different {vyatireka) from the material elements, and 
the self which is essentially knowledge {upalabdhi- 
3varupa) is something other than the physical body. 

The force of these criticisms, it is evident, depends 
upon what has now become an idealistic commonplace, 
namely, first, that consciousness to which is presented 
every object cannot be identified with an object; and 
as matter is one of the objects that have a meaning 
only in so far as they are presented to consciousness, 
the latter must be entirely different from the former.® 

® Nahi bhtltahhauHkadharmena saiil caitanyena hlmta- 
blinutikuni vuaylkriyeran — loc, fit. It may be interesting 
to note that Sankara’s argument that a thing cannot act upon 
itself (svMmani kriyd-virodhdt) has found favour with so 
accomplished a realist as Prof. Alexander : ‘I cannot have 
knowledge of my mind in the sense of miaking it an object 
of contemplation, for that would mean that my mind could 
tact upon itself ’ — The Proceedings of Aristotelian Society, 
J910-11, p. ,19. 
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Secondly, that which is an object of consciousness 
cannot be a precedent factor in the genesis of con- 
sciousness. These are the two principles underlying 
Sankara’s criticism, — principles that are also at the 
root of the idealist’s polemic against materialism. 
Matter, it is remarked by Green, “is an element in a 
world of consciousness,” and only as an element “can 
any material relation be known;” consequently, it 
would be absurd to explain “consciousness itself as 
one sort of such material relation; which is as if a 
physiologist should explain the vital process by some 
particular motion of a muscle which it renders 
possible.”^ That is, matter, if it is to explain the rise 
of consciousness, cannot be merely “the unknown 
negative of consciousness,” cannot be external to 
■consciousness; on the contrary, it is matter as known 
that alone provides an explanatory principle by which 
“the function of the soul, or anything else, can for 
us be explained.”® 

Thus Green, like his Indian predecessor, Sankara, 
offers the. same epistemological arguments against the 
materialistic thesis, and thinks that the knowledge of 

* Works I, !>. 378. The absurdity of the materialist’s 
procedure is illustrated by Greeu by the feat of Baron Mun- 
chausen in swinging; himself across a stream by the sleeve of 
his own coat (Ihid., ]>. 438). This is almost a reproduction 
•of Sankara’s illustration 'of the trained acrobat mounting 
on. his own shoulders. 

® Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 13. 
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nature cannot be itself a part or product of nature, 
since “between the consciousness itself on the one 
hand, and on the other anything determined by the 
relations under which nature is presented to conscious- 
ness, no , process of developmfent, because no com- 
munity, can be really traced.”® Consciousness, for 
both Saukara and Green, is, therefore, something sui 
generis, a reality that has none of the characters, 
belonging to the things that are known or knowable 
as objects {visnya)-, and, 'as such, it cannot be a 
product of the things, that have a meaning only for 
consciousness. 

It is evident that such a criticism of materialism 
contains in a nutshell all the baffling .puzzles that are 
responsible for the origin and perpetuation of the 
idealism- realism controversy in philosophy. Because 
a realist might still contend that the epistemological 
priority of consciousness is not inconsistent v/ith its 
chronological posteriority; and, consequently, con- 
sciousness, though born of nature, may yet make nature 
its object. Such a retort, however, ignores the plain 
fact that the quid anterior tp consciousness has no 
meaning for us, and so cannot be appealed to in 
explanation of anything; on the other hand, the very 
chronological order which is here contrasted with the 
logical order is a particularly conceived order, it is 


® Prolegomena, p. 23 . 
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something presented to consciousness,- and here lies its 
efficiency for working as an explanatory principle. 
Til is is not, however, the place to assess the realism- 
idealism controversy in detail, which we have else- 
whei'e attempted. But the important point is that 
materialism takes that to be the antecedent condition 
of consciousness which has a meaning only as present- 
ed to consciousness, and it matters little whether it is 
called matter, nature or history. That which makes 
nature possible, to borrow Kant’s classical expression, 
cannot be a product of nature, and if nature is through 
and through historical, then, even this history has a 
meaning only for consciousness. The objects of knowl- 
edge, Sankara urges, have temporal determinations, 
such as, past, present or future; but that for which 
these temporal relations have a meaning cannot be 
ikself in time;. it is in this sense an eternal presence." 

Sankara’s criticism of that type of spiritualism 
which posits the reality of a spiritual soul-substance 
underlying the ^eeting states of consciousness, and of 
which Locke in the West and the thinkers of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika school in India have been the most 
enthusiastic exponents, brings out the logical paradox 
of another theory of consciousness which has attracted 
a large number of accomplished thinkers by reason of 
its simplicity and apparent persuasiveness. Con- 

^ Sarva^ii-vurtavidna-srahhdvoh — S. B. II. 3. 7. 

P. 10 
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sciousness, according to it, is not essentially a product 
of matter; it is, on the contrary, a quality supported 
and generated in, a spiritual substance, generally 
called the self or soul. It starts with the common- 
sense dualism of mind and matter, and then conceives 
knowledge as a quality which, though produced by 
matter, must reside in mind. Such a theory, it will 
he seen more clearly in the sequel, can be distinguished 
from materialism with the greatest difficulty; because 
consciousness is still conceived as a product, and the 
soul as a substratum transcending or lying beyond the 
conscious processes. The status of consciousness is 
still one of dependence, though it has now Ijeen 
transferred from the material to the spiritual 
substance; the soul may exist without consciousness, 
but the latter needs a crutch to support itself.** 

The defect of such a mechanical conception of 
knowledge is beautifully summarised by Sankara and 


** The very defiuitiou of kiiowledf^e as uii eftVc t produced 
by a sort of compact or contract between the eternal objects 
and the soul has the tendency to reduce the latter to an 
unconscious material substance, ('p. (lautama : liulriijurtlui- 
sannikar-wipnimam jrumam — N ydi/a'-Sutm 1. 1. 4.; and 

hocke’s description of the production of the ideas in the 
■white paper’— ‘Essay, Bk. II. Ch- I. The perception of 
ideas according to Locke, is to the soul what motion is to 
the body, “not its essence, but one of its operations.” And 
this would easily remind an Indian student of the famous 
state^nt of Jayantat Sacetanaicitu yogat tadyogena vim 
jadah—Nyayamanjarl, Gangadhara &i,stry’s edition Vol 
111, Part 2, p, 432 • 
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E. Caird. According to the philosophers of the 
■school 'of Kanada, it is complained by Sankara, con- 
•sciousness is produced in the same way as the quality 
of red is produced in a jar through its connection with 
fire.® The psychological attitude of Locke, it is 
^similarly remarked by Caird, leads him to treat the 
faculty of knowledge merely as an attribute of certain 
beings in the world, by which they are characterised 
and distinguished from other beings, so- that, e.g., as 
weight is the attribute of a stone, thought is the 
attribute of man.'" 

Thus the application of the categories of sub- 
stance-attribute and cause-effect to consciousness, in 
the opinion of Saiikara and Caird alike, is the funda- 
mental fallacy of this type of spiritualism.” 


Aj/ti I tjhtiiii.iti I'i ia‘rohi1d<lifju ijavop — 'S-B. II. 18, 
J-'rnrytiiiiii roxfn lihoriili ghatu ivn rdgiina nuivdyi — San- 
Ivara’s Com- on the Kenopanisad II- 4, 

I he ('ritiroj l^hHoxophy of Kant I, p. 12. 

y How f-jr Sankara’s view here has come to be an es- 
lablished tenet of modern idealism may be seen from the 
<-inpliatie. observation of (Ireen that the greatest writer must 
tall into confusions when he brings under the conceptions 
of cause and substance the self-conscious thought which is their 
source, I, p. 109. Compare also Haldane’s remark 

that the mentalists and the new realists haYe made the dan- 
jjerous assumption about the adequacy of the category of 
substance and thus they treat knowledge as a cacsal result- 
f roc. of the British Academy, Vol. IX. 
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The misapplication of the categories of substance 
and cause to the conscious principle, which ‘is ^en- 
couraged alike by the grammatical forms of language 
and the popular modes of thinking, is one of those 
philosophical suj)erstitions that win popular approval 
at the sacrifice of Ibgic'al profundity by following the 
natural inclinations of ordinary' thought and speech. 
Descartes’ definition of the self as a spiritual substance 
of which thought is but an attribute, oi- (iautama’s. 
description of knowledge as a quality of the soul 
{atma(fav7ut), would, by reason of its very seductive 
simplicity, lead to the triple distinction of knowledge, 
the knower and the object of knowledge, described as 
trifutl in Indian philosophy. It has received the 
certificate of scientific authority at the hands of 
modern psychology and influenced the epistemological 
analysis of a large number pf philosophers in all ages 
and countries. When I know the table, there is 
nothing apparently more simple than to analyse the 
total situation into the ‘ I,’ the table and the process 
of knowledge; and the result is that knowledge is 
conceived as a temporary event arising out of the 
operation of the table upon the self and inhering in 
the latter. Thus, Ramanuja, for instance, in his 
elaborate criticism of the position of ^ahkafa,- appeals 
to experience in order to discredit the theory of 
knowledge which takes it’ to be foundational, and, as 
such, without a self to sup 2 >orf it or an object to 
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produce it.^* The very nature of knowledge^ it is 
urged, is to manifest an object to the self; it can' as 
little be its own object as its own subject. Knowledge, 
therefore, must be taken to Ije a particular property 
of the self {atmano dharmarisemh). Similarly, A. S. 
Pringle-Pattison defies Fichte’s imperious tone and 
asserts emphatically that ‘ ‘to speak of thought as self- 
•existent, without any conscious being whose the 
thought is, conveys no meaning to our minds. Thought 
■exists only as the thought of a thinker; it must be 
oeiitred somewhere. To thought fer se we can attri- 
bute neither existence nor causal activity; and this 
being so, it can have no ])lace in metaphysics as a 
theory of Being.”*® 

The plethora of paradoxes and inconsistencies 
hidden beneath the triple division of knower, knowl- 
edge, and object known, would have long rendered the 
psychological analysis a thing of the past, if it had 
not enjoyed the ])rivilege of being entrenched behind 
the established usages of oiir ordinary thought and 
speech. All the vices of presentationism and the 
^objective attitude of mind are concealed beneath its 


San r it fiiiina hacit nini^^rayd nirvisai/d vd (ifyantmiU’’ 
palahdltrma sambhoraii — Srlbhdsya /. 1. 1^ 

Hegelianism and Personality, p. 78, Cp, J, Ward's 
remark that it is futile to attempt, by nitfans of phrases stuch 
:as couseiouRueHS or the unity of consciousness, to escape the 
implication of a. (•onR<*ious subject — Psychological Principles, 
n. 40. 
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outward cloak of simplicity; such as the confusion of 
the subject-object relation with an inter-objectivc' 
relation, the error of identifying the knower with mindl 
or sentience, and so on. Historically, whenever the 
light of critical thought has attempted to pierce- 
through its outer cloak, it has developed in the direc- 
tions of materialism, scepticism, and agnosticism.. 
Thus, for instance, its materialistic tendency is dis- 
closed in the speculations of Locke and the thinkers, 
of the Nyaya-Vai^sika school who found it hard to* 
distinguish the soul-substance fiom a bit of matter; its. 
sceptical tendency is brought to prominence in the 
philosophy of Hume and the Buddhists, whose search, 
for a permanent soul ended in the theory of no-soul;, 
and its agnostic tendency manifests itself in that j)arti- 
cular theory of self which is represented by James. 
.Ward in modern thought and by Frabhakara in Indian 
Philosophy, 

It may be interesting to see how the germ of these- 
apparently conflicting theories is implicit in the 
psychological analysis of knowledge. If we start on 
our analysis with the simple fact of pei’ception, it may 
be said to consist of three factors, namely, the object 
|hat is perceived, the ijercipient, and the i)roce8S of 
perception. Out of these, the last factor is apparently 
the result produced by the object upon the percipient 
mind. Perception, though a product of the mind- 
i>bject relation, reveals the object to the mind or the. 
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self; and the self is something over and above the 
perceptual process which inheres in it.’"* As percep- 
tion cannot fly about without a support, it is natural 
to refer it to the self to whom is presented the object. 
Thus, the self becomes a substance of which knowledge 
is an attribute. 

It is easy to see that the place of the self in such 
an analysis is extremely anomalous. And the puzzles 
manifest themselves as soon as it is asked; how is the 
self known ? As all objects are, ecchypothesi, present- 
ed to the self, and are revealed to the self, the difficulty 
of know'ing the self must be enormous in such a 
scheme. It is not jiossible, as rightly urged by 
Sahkai a, to know the self in such an analysisj because 
all its activities, such as hearing, seeing, speaking or 
reflecting, must be directed only to the objects and 
not to the self.’^ 

The first impulse of thought in face of this 
difficulty would be to regard the self also as a type 
of object. As objects alone are revealed by know- 


Ti is not necessary liere <« insist on the distinction 
Jietween Mind and Soul, or on the three-fold contact which, 
in the opinion of the Xvava thinker’s, brings about perceptual 
knowledge. 


SraxHtnadikti !)aivo nx'avi.wijesu eva, na hi mantwvyat 
fiHjtotra 'ino.nt'unnttnMuikriyii snw-bhavnti — ^t^ahkara’s sum- 
nmrv at the end of liis commentary on Aitoreyopanisad , 
€h. IV, 
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ledge, the knower also must be one object among other 
objects. This position is ably defended by the philo- 
sophers of the Nyiaya-Vai^esika school, and by their 
modern successors, such as W. James and Prof. 
Alexander. The self, therefore, is itself an object of 
knowledge, and, like all other objects, must be reveal- 
ed or proved. It is, in other words, a prameya among 
other prameyas, as put by the Naiyayikas. And if 
this circumstance is combined with the other part of 
the analysis, namely^ that the self is the substance to 
which knowledge belongs as a quality, the soul- 
substance becomes indistinguishable from a bit of 
matter; it is, therefore, openly taken to be material 
\jada) by Jayanta Bhatta, when consciousness is not 
produced in it. 

When, on the other hand, the inconsistency 
involved in the admission of a self as an object among 
other objects, to which all objects are yet supposed to 
be presented, is clearly seen, thought moves forward 
to another position; namely, that the so-called self 
which is distinguished by the psychological analysis 
from all objects is a mere fiction of imagination; what- 
eyer exists must be an object; and, consequently, the 
self that is supposed to be different from the world of 
objects is a mere nothing like the son of a barren 
woman. Thus emerges the theory of no-soul that, is 
ably defended by the Buddhists and tfieir modern 
exponent, Hume. 
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The sceptical conclusions of the Buddhists and 
^hose of Hume, or Prof. E. B. Holt, though arising 
"Out of the psychological analysis by an immanent 
logical dialectic, must compel thought to move forward 
<once more to a- more satisfactory position . As the self 
which is the knower of all objects cannot itself be 
denied without leducing the psychological analysis to 
a logical camouflage, and as the self cannot be known 
as an object, it is something sui generis that is known, 
not as an object, but as the subject to which all objects 
are refei’red as their inexpugnable basis. James 
Ward's theoiy of the Pure Ego which is iHthin 
experience though unknowable as an object, as well as 
Prabh aka l a ’s theory of self that cannot be known as 
an object, but known only as the subject, are 
illustrative of the agnostic tendency imjilicit in the 
[)sychofogical analysis of knowledge. 

Even this brief consideration of the appatently 
simple division of the perce])tual situation into three 
factors indicates seme of the jmzzles that develop out 
of its initial assumption. And the jienalty which 
philosophers have to pay for an uncritical alliance 
with commonsense is clearly shown by the material- 
istic, sceptical and agnostic tendencies of the jiresent- 
day philosophy. The very first assumption of the 
triple division, — namely, that the self can be known 
under the same conditions as the objects — must, 
therefore, be challenged; and it is an eminently inter- 
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esting fact that both Sankara and the modern idealists- 
have actually challenged it. The categories • of 
substance, attribute or causality, they urge, are not 
the conditions under which the conscious principle 
can be known. The self and the not-self, it is 
emphasised by §ankara at the very beginning of his 
principal work, are as different from each other as 
light is from darkness. The conditions of objective 
knowledge, thei’efore, are inapplicable to the self 
which, like the light of the physical world, is pre- 
supposed by all objects that are ever known. §ahkara, 
consequently, has repeatedly warjied those who would 
seek to know the self against the misapplication to it 
of the conditions of objective knowledge. What, then, 
are the conditions of knowledge ? 

The very first condition of objective knowledge, it 
is held by Sankara, is («) that an object should possess 
a generic unity with specific difference. “An object 
can be known only when it is differentiated from things 
other than itself.’’*'* The lotus, for instance, is known 
only in so far as it is distinguished by its attributes of 
blue colour and sweet scent from objects other than 
itself with, which yet it belongs to the same class. The 
category of substance-attribute, therefore, implies for 
its application a. plurality of things that should at the 


Evavi hi tat jmua/n hhaiuiti ijttdanifeh/ii/o nirdhd it nv. 
— Commentary on the Taittiriya Upanixail II. !• 
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same time belong to the same genus.’’ (6) The 
characteristics of an object, such as generic unity,. 
s[)ecific qualities and action, it is urged elsewhere, are* 
the conditions of intelligible discourse on it.”* 

How far such observations anticijiate the modern; 
idealistic analysis of knowledge needs no particular 
comment. “Thought is always distinction,” it is held. 
by E. Caird, and consequently “a thing which has 
nothing to distinguish it is unthinkable, but equally 
unthinkable is a thing which is so separated from all 
f)ther things as to have no community with them.””^’ 
1'he necessity of finitude and deteiminate knowledge, 
it is similarly remarked by William Wallace, is that 
everything finite, every ‘ somewhat,’ has somewhat 
else to counteract, narrow, and thwart it.-" In fact, 
the Hegelian analysis of determinate knowledge 
contains the essence of Spinoza’s celebrated deter- 
miiKitio negatio and it is clearly this which 


’’ y add hi anehdnidravyank ekajidtJydni anckarixvitana- 
•loyhii tadd vUesaiiax/ia artharatt'ram — loc, cit. 

Tat anya-xmai iipadext am xaiyain jdfi-yiiija-k'riii(h~ 
7’igc.uuiai}i — Com- on the Kenopanhad I. S. Cp- also the 
Covnnent-ary on the Gltd XIII. 12: “Every word employed 
(o deuote a thing ean do so only in so far as it is associated 
with a certain ffcnux, or a certain act, or a certain quaHty, 
or a certain mode of relation- Thus cow and horse imply 
genera, cook and teacher imply acts, white and black imply 
<iualities, wealthy and (sattle-owner imply possession.’’ 

Hegel, p. 135. 

Prolegomena, p. 4‘i4. 
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iSankara emphasises in his analysis of objective knowl- 
*€dge. But when one real thing is thus necessarily 
limited by another, it is equally important to remember 
that both must belong to one class, they must be 
■ekajdtlydni as put by Saiikara. Even the Cartesian 
dualism between the spiritual and the material 
substance has for its presupposition a class-unity; that 
is, Descartes could se))arate them only by unconscious- 
ly bringing them under the common concept of 
substance. Apart from this community they could 
not be defined in antithetical and mutually conflicting 
terms. All differences and conflicts, as tersely put by 
Vacaspati Misra, would l)e impossible if there had 
been difference at their foundation. The judgment, 
‘intellect is non-eternal,’ for instance, cannot conflict 
with the judgment, ‘ the soul is eternal. Hence, 
•conflicts can neither l)e foundation less (anasraya) nor 
can they exist when there is difference at the very basis 
cf the conflicting ideas or judgments (hliinnasrayti). 

As for the second point in Sankara's analysis of 
knowledge, the development of the doctrine of 
categories from Aristotle to Kant and Hegel is but an 
illuminating exposition of the advaita position. Kant’s 
only criticism of the Aristotelian doctrine, as is well 
known, was that the latter lacked a definite priucijile 

Na ca bhinnCdraya viruddhah— Ihalimixiitra-fioiikdrit- 
BliAxyaiih with nine Commentaries, edited hy Mm. A. K. 
JSastri, p. 821. 
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according to which tlie exhaustiveness of the list of 
categories could be secured. A similar criticism may 
well be levelled against Sankara’s haphazard lists of 
the categories of objective knowledge. Yet, it may 
perhaps be remarked without running the risk of being 
accused of an over-zeal that §aukara was essentially 
expressing the same truth that inspired Kant’s 
doctrine at a later age. The categories of determinate 
knowledge, though universally valid of all objects that 
can lie ever known and discussed, are yet inapplicable 
to the conscious principle foi- which the objects have 
a meaning. Generic unity, specific difference, act, 
quality, relation, etc., are supposed by Sankara to be 
tile ultimate conditions of the objects. To these he 
.sometimes adds s])ace, time, causality and iioii- 
contia diction.-- It is obvious that there is no attempt 
here to deduce these categories from a principle; but 
Sankara is emphatic that they are not applicable to 
the conscious principle exccjit through a sort of 
‘ natural confusion ’ that permeates commonsenss."® 
'Fhis imjiortant truth about the validity and limits 
of the categories has frequently escaped the notice of 
those who are anxious to accommodate their theories 
to the dictates of unreflective commonsense at the 
sacrifice of logical insight and depth. The question 

lJem»kaht-nimiitu-s4unpattiuiViidh(dca — 8 B. Ill, 2, 3 

This, «s we have seen in Ch, //, was also Greenes 
reading of Kant's Ihedry of self as a thiiig-in-itself. 
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"that inevitably forces itself upon us at this point is 
whether such an analysis of knowledge can be success- 
fully extricated from agnosticism that is supposed to 
be associated with the self-theories of Kant and the 
Neo-Kantians and Neo-Hegelians. This important 
•question, however, must be postponed to a later stage 
of our discussions with this remark that Sankara's 
;theory of self, when rightly interpreted, does indicate 
;a way out of the paradoxes of agnosticism and 
.scepticism. Presentationism and agnosticism are the 
two fatal positions that have been historically respon- 
:sible for the confusion of the real self with the pseudo- 
egos, and none of these can be fitted into the advaita 
theory of self. In the meantime, it will be interesting 
to follow a few steps further Sankara’s criticism of the 
psychological analysis of knowledge. 

The fatal paradoxes of the ])sychological attitude 
are scarcely seen in their true colour even by some of 
the penetrating thinkers of our time. Prof. Alexander, 
for instance, would fain avoid behaviourism in his 
theory of percei)tion while accepting the commonsense 
doctrine of compresence of mind with the things it 
knows. But behaviourism, as it is explained by 
Prof. Watson and the American neo-realists, is but 
the logical consequence of the initial supposition that 
the self is one object among others in the democracy of 
things. This inevitable result, however, was actually 
■drawn from an identical premise by the philoso])hers 
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•of the Nyaya-Vai^§ika school who fearlessly reduced 
the self to a bit of matter in the intervals of conscious- 
ness, such as sleep or swoon. Even Locke, as is well 
known, found it difficult to believe that the soul would 
always think. Once it is accepted that consciousness 
results from the mechanical relation between the mind 
and the external thing, the very logic of the situation 
would lead to the theory that the perception of ideas 
is to the soul “what motion is to the body, not its 
-essence, but one of its operations.’’-^ Consciousness 
in such a theory, as put by Sankara, is an adventitious 
attribute,-® and the soul an essentially unconscious 
ihing (Svatah acetafiah dranyaTndtrasvarupah.) 

Sankara’s criticism of such a theory must be of 
fascinating interest for modern philosophy if we start 
with the simplest tv|>e of perceptual knowledge. 
Knowledge, from the psychological standpoint, we are 
told by no less a jisychologist than W. James, pre- 
supposes “two elements, mind knowing and thing 
known,’’ and to the psychologist, therefore, minds are 
^'objects, in a world of other objects.’’-® There are, 
he admits, some ' 'ultimate puzzles” in the psycho- 
logical study of knowledge, but the psychologist need 
trouble himself about them “no more than the 


Essay, II. 1. 10. 

Ayantakam at maiiasca-Hanyaiti — rS.IJ. II, 3. IS. 
Principles of Psychology 1, p. ISO. 
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geometer, the chemist, or the botanist do, who make 

precisely the same assumptions as he.” This, however, 
does not prevent W. James from describing perception 
as that proc'ess by which the mind ”sup])lements a 
sense-impression by an accompaniment or escort of 
revived sensations, the whole aggregate of actual and 
revived sensations being solidified or ‘ integrated ’ into 
the form of a percept, that is, an apparently imme- 
diate apprehension or cognition of an object now 
present in a particular locality or region of sjiace.-' 
For such an analysis of perception, he might as well 
turn to any treatise by the Indian phyosophers of the; 
Nyaya-Vaisesika school, ^ridhara’s analysis, for 
example, runs as follows: — When we see the colour of 
a nice fruit, we remember its taste that was ex])erienc- 
ed on a previous occasion; this leinembrance creates 
in us a desire to eat the fruit, this is followed by an 
effort for its attainment. This effort in its turn 
produce;s a modification in the organ of taste in the 
form of salivation flowing from the I’oots of the teeth. 
Now tliis flow of saliva cannot be due to any intelligence 
in the sense-organ itself, because each of the twm sense* 
organs engaged in the perception of the fruit perceives 
one quality only, one perceives the colour while the 
other perceives the taste; and, consequently, the sight 
of the colour could not bring about recognition of the 

Quoted approvingly by W. James in trindples o) 
Psycholoi/y II, p, 79,- from Bully’s (hitUnes, p. 153 
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taste. But as a matter of fact, we do find this modi- 
fication in taste. Hence, there must be some unitary 
principle apart from the sense-organs which cognises 
both, and which remembers the taste on seeing the 
colour.®" 

Apart from the comparative value of these de- 
scriptions hy W. James and Sridhara respectively, 
what is to be noted is that the most important point 
emphasised by both is the factor of integration or 
unification involved in perceptual knowledge. The 
only difference is that while Sridhara openly refers 
this factor to the self, James avoids it in the present 
context, and only remarks that the consciousness of 
the object, instead of being the consciousness of the 
few qualities or attributes, “must have the ujiity 
which every ‘section’ of our stream of thought retains 
so long as its objective content does not sensibly 
change.’’ 

The question which cannot be simply dismissed 
as an “ultimate puzzle’’ in an analysis of perception 
is whether the synthetic character of perception, which 
both James and Sridhara rightly emphasise, admits 
of a plausible explanation within the presuppositions 
of their psychological attitude. The problem, in other 

N ydyakandali, Vizianagrain Sanskrit Series, p. 84. A 
much shorter analysis is given by Prasastapada who supplies a 
n^e analogy of the self to a person looking through two 
windows, on p. 70 of the Bhdsya, 

P. U 
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words, is that of reconciling the synthetic factor in 
perception with the initial assumption that the self 
or mind is one ‘ object ’ among other objects. An 
object clearly implies a subject for whom alone it has 
a meaning; on the contrary, it would be evidently 
absurd to suppose that an object perceives another 
object. In fact, this is roundly admitted by James 
himself. “The psychologist,” he remarks, “stands 
outside of the mental state he speaks of. Both itself 
and its object are objects for him.”®® The psycho- 
logist, however, James continues, gets easily led to 
suppose that the thought, which is of the object, 
“knows it in the same way in which he knows it, 
although this is often very far from being the case.” 
And the result is that “The most fictitious puzzles 
have been introduced into our science by this, means. ” 
Indeed, the entire exposition of “The Psychologist’s 
Fallacy” by which James seeks to distinguish the 
status of the psychologist from the “thoughts” or the 
“subjective data of which he treats” is a most interest- 
ing and instructive recantation of the assumption that 
the cognitive relation is an inter-objective relation. 
For it shows clearly that the psychologist cannot be 
one of those data he studies, and so his relation to 
them 18 entirely different from their relations to their 
objects” To identify these two types of relations, in 


Ihid., I, p. 196. 
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the language of Sankara, would be as absurd as to urge 
that the forms of the physical body may perceive their 
own forms as well as those of other things.®® To 
insist that there is no subject, or that the so-called 
subject is but an object, Sankara contends in another 
■context, is not less preposterous than the statement 
that “the form is seen though there is no eye.”®^ 

If then it has to be admitted that all objects have 
a meaning only for a subject, the next question which 
must force itself upon every thoughtful mind is: What 
is the nature of that which can account for synthetic 
knowledge 1 That every perception involves a syn- 
thesis, a unification, solidification or integration is 
rightly pointed out by James and Sridhara alike. But 
this synthesis* is evidently incompatible with pan- 
■objectivism as well as materialism. The perceptual 
data come in the form Of a successive series, when one 
is there the other has either disappeared or is yet to 
come. They form, as James aptly puts it, a stream 
of thought. Moreover, each of the sense-organs, as 
urged by Sridhara, perceives only one quality of the 
perceived fruit. Apparently, therefore, the percep- 


liujx'uhiyah an jioujiwm svatn svani rupanu ca vijdniyuh 
— C'ommenUiry on the Kafhdpanisad IV- 3. The whole of 
Sankara’s contentions here may he taken as lan effective criti- 
cism of pan-objectivism or presentationism dominating the 
contemporary tendencies of philosophy. 

31 Commentary on the PraJnopanixad, Qiiestio7i VI. 
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tion of an object must imply an abiding and relatively 
permanent principle that does not disappear with ihe 
successive ‘ sections ’ of thought or the successively 
apprehended qualities of the fruit. If it be assumed 
that ‘thought’ within each personal consciousness is 
always changing, then, a relatively unchanging 
principle seems to be all the more necessary for that 
solidification or integration which perception implies. 
Howsoever sensibly continuous ‘ thought ’ might be^ 
the changing ‘ sections ’ cannot integrate themselves 
into the perception of an object possessing different 
aspects or attributes. In so far as they change and 
are in succession, it cannot be explained, as contended 
by Sankara, how the aggregates {samudaya) are 
brought about.®* In an identical tone it is asked by 
Green : How can a perpetual flux be collected ?®® The 
very term ‘ collection of ideas,’ Green urges against 
Hume’s doctrine of universal flux, “is an absurdity’’ 
on such a supposition.®* 

In fact, James hides this difficulty in reconciling 
his theory of ever-changing thought with the unity of 
the perceived object by insisting, against the associa- 
tionists, that perception is not “a sum of distinct 
psychic entities;’’ on the contrary, it is “one state of 

32 S.B. II. 2. 18, 

S3 Works I, p. 178. 

3* Samuddyabh&mnupapaUih, as put by Sanka.ra. 
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mind of nothing. Similarly, he agrees with the 
■critics of associationist-psyfchology in thinking it 
obvious that “ a bundle of separate ideas would never 
form one thought at all ” and that “ if things are to 
be thought in relation they must be thought together, 
and in one something ” But the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing this unity with the changing thoughts is explained 
away by assuming that all things that are thought in 
relation “are thought from the outset in a unity.”®® 
^<'^6 real difficulty is thus kept exactly where it 
was left by Hume. And the only available solution 
of the problem is to be found in such remarks of 
Saiikara or Green as that in order to the successive 
events being related even in the way of sequence, there 
must be some unit other than the events, and not 
passing with them, through relation to which they are 
related to each other. This abiding principle must 
be conceived as ‘ ‘ that to which the past is yet present, 
and present is past.”*® It is “a being which is 
neither event nor series of events, to which there is no 
before or after.”®® 


ihi,r.,, II, p. 80, 

I, p. 278. 

3" TForA'.s’ II, p. 15- 
Ibid-, p. 10. 

1, p. 127, Cp, Saiikara’s notion of the self as 
an eternal presence — S B. II, 8, 7, 
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The philosophers of the Nyaya-Vsi^ika school 
escape from James's perplexities by thmr admission of 
a permanent principle over and above the sense-data. 
But as the materialistic implications of pan-objectivism 
are brought out in their analysis more clearly than in 
that of James, the paradoxes here are as insoluble as 
in the latter. For Locke, there is nothing to exclude 
the possibility of even matter being endowed with the 
power of thinking. The Nyaya-Vai^esika thinkers, 
on the other hand, have been unanimous in their 
contention that the perception of an object implies the 
sjmthetic function of a permanent principle. Neither 
matter nor the sense-organs, it is held, can be the self,, 
because these cannot account for the synthesis involved 
in the jjerception of an object through different senses,. 
The object which I have seen through the eyes, it is 
argued by VMsyayana, is now touched through the 
skin, and these two types of sense-knowledge, the 
visual and the tactual, refer to the same object as well 
as to the same self.^® Similarly, as we have seen 
above, Pra^astapada as well as Sridhara see clearly 
that perception implies a permanent self which holds 
together the colour and the sound reported respective- 
ly by two different sense-organs; the self, in other 
words, must be a synthetic principle (uhhayadarB). 

E]cavi§ayou cemou pratyayou ekakarUkov prdtisandhl- 
yete-^ommentary on the Nyaya-Svtra 111, 1 , 1 . 
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Thus, they iniust, on the one hand, ijhat matter 
has no synthetic function; on the other hand, con- 
sciousness is supposed by them to be a quality generated 
in an essentially unconscious soul-substance which, as 
we have seen, is unreservedly declared material {jada) 
by Jayanta, when it is not connected with conscious- 
ness. But how can these two aspects of the theory be 
reconciled with each other 1 It may either be said that 
the unconscious soul possesses the synthetic function, 
or that it belongs to consciousness. In the former 
case, the soul cannot be distinguished from matter, 
and then all efforts to prove their incompatibility 
would be futile; the latter alternative, on the other 
hand, would amount to the admission that the syn- 
thetic function belongs to an intermittent quality of 
the soul, and not to its essential nature. Such a 
transient consciousness cannot evidently discharge the 
function of a synthetic principle which, therefore, as 
they themselves see it clearly, must be a permanent 
principle. Thus the possibility of synthesis remains 
unexplained within the assumptions of the psycho- 
logical theory of self. '(The transience of consciousness 
and the permanence of the unconscious soul-substance 
are the two fatal assumptions which must ruin the 
psychological analysis of perception. The simplest 
perceptual knowledge implies a synthesis of recogni- 
tion, as rightly urged by Kant; it is equally realised 
by the thinkers of the Nyaya-Vai^§ika school. But 
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while the former sees it clearly that such a synthesis 
implies a permanent conscious principle which he calls 
transcendental ajyperception, the latter leave it un- 
explained and unreconciled with theit initial assump- 
tions. 

It 'is .evident then that neither James nor 
Vatsyayana and Sridhara have really explained the 
synthetic character of perception, though they have 
rightly stressed it in their respective theories. Syn- 
thesis, consequently, remains an inexplicable mystery, 
as incompatible with the conception of self as a 
stream of thought as with that of an unconscious 
permanent soul supporting impermanent knowledge- 
events. James, like the philosophers of the Vijndna- 
Tdda school of Buddhism, seeks to reduce the self to 
a ‘ passing thought ’ thus reminding us of the “ flux 
of perceptions ” of Hume on the one hand, and of 
the “VijMna-santdna’ of the Buddhist, on the other, 
The prospect of reconciling such a theory of self with 
the unity of the object of perception appears to be as 
far as ever. The thinkers of the Nyaya-Vai^sika 
school, on the other hand, sought, like their modern 
descendants, to escape from the puzzles by insisting on 
a permanent principle; but this partial' solution lost 
all its logical stability on account of the objectivist and 
materialistic implications of their theory of self. No 
aggregation or combination is explicable, as tersely 
put 1^ Sankara, without the supposition of a conscious 
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'permanent principle.*^ Neither a material substance, 
however permanent it might* be, nor ‘passing thoughts,’ 
howsoever immaterial they might be, would account 
for aggregation. 

If we now remember the common assumption of 
the doctrine of soul-substance and that of a changing 
self, we may easily detect the dialectic of thought 
underlying both and adjudicate upon their relative 
merits. This common assumption, as we have seen, 
is that the self is one object among other objects. 
Once this step is taken, thought must move almost 
automatically in accordance with the first principle 
of determinate knowledge which, as formulated by 
Sankara, is the principle of generic unity with specific 
difference. Each object, therefore, must not only be 
brought under the common notion of ‘ object,’ but it 
must have some specific attributes to distinguish it 
from the other objects. It matters little whether the 
distinguishing attribute is selected from the world of 
matter or that of mind, whether, i.e., it is a physio- 
logical response as in behaviourism or knowledge 
inhering in the soul as urged by the spiritualists. In 
either case, the particular ‘ object ’ which is called the 
self must be brought under the category of substance- 


So iiindiij/dpidptih , sainuddpohhdvrwupapattih, Jeutah, 
^ainud/tpiivdm, acetunat riii . , . . anpani/di rn tasipwif, cetaiiasya 
. . . . xt.hirasya sadhmtuh anahhyupagamdt — S.B. II. 2, 18. 

<2 Supra, p. 145- 
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attribute, and so far the logic of the position remains' 
identical. The substance in such a theory, again, 
must be something in addition to the attribute, and if 
the attribute is taken to be knowledge or consciousness 
the substance must inevitably be an unconscious 
‘ something.’ Thus pan-objectivism leads necessarily 
to materialism. 

James avoids the materialistic consequence of 
pan-objectivism by an evidently arbitrary refusal tO' 
apply the category of substance-attribute to the fleeting 
‘ thoughts.’ This is, however, arbitrary; for if the 
mind studied by psychologists is one object in a world 
of other objects, if it is, in other words, frimus inter 
pares, its claim to the democratic status can be main- 
tained only through its differentiating attributes. 
There can be no generic unity without specific 
difference; and plurality can be sustained only by 
specific qualities.*® 


. noted here that pan-objectivism as well as- 

subjectivism meet on la. common error. Whether all things are 
supposed to be mere objects or mere subjlects, we commit im 
either case the fallacy of accepting only one-half of the first 
principle of determinate knowledge. James no doulbt avoids 
the difficulty of Hume and the Buddhists by implicitly as- 
suming a physical world which is different from the ‘minds’' 
that know it. But he saves his theory from the materialistic 
nemesis of spriritualism by refusing to make explicit what is 
implied by the distinction. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS AND CHANGE 

Our examination of the current theory of percep- 
tion, in the last chapter, has brought out some of its- 
imperfections. Perceptual knowledge, we have seen, 
implies a permanent conscious principle without which 
its synthetic character remains inexplicable. This 
conscious principle, we have further seen, cannot be 
brought under the category of substance-attribute, or,, 
as a matter of fact, any of the categories of objective 
knowledge. This will be made more clear and convinc- 
ing by a further examination of the factors in 
perception. 

The different qualities of the object, such as 
colour, taste, smell, etc., are apprehended one after 
another as so many isolated data of perception; each 
has its appropriate sense-organ through which alone 
it can affect the mind. That is, each sensible quality 
throws the mind into a particular type of change, so 
that the mental modification stimulated by the colour' 
is different from that produced by the sound. These 
mental modifications are so many events in the life- 
history of the individual, which begin and cease, and, 
as such, may be distinguished from the external t hing 
that endures and persists through different moments 

171 
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of time. It does not matter in the least whether 
these modifications are called changes in the mind, 
modifications of sensibility or states of a^tahkarana, 
provided it is remembered that they are perishing 
existences, while the thing apprehended through them 
has a unity, identity and permanence. “The act of 
thinking,” it is remarked by Prof. Stout, “is an event 
which happens in our own mental history; the object 
is a meaning which is the santie whenever it is appre- 
hended.”^ These acts of apprehending, it is further 
contended, are distinct events in the time-order of our 
conscious life, but “the sensible quality is not an event 
in the histo'ry of my experience at all." 

The most important thing to be remembered here 
is that even the ‘acts of apprehending’ are real events 
in a real time-order, though they belong to the 
subjective side of our experience. This di.stinction 
between the mental events and the permanent objects 
brings out all the more clearly the necessity of postulat- 
ing a permanent principle for explaining the synthesis 
in perception — a principle that does not pass away 
with the passing mental events but holds them together 
into the concept of one object. It is from this stand- 
point that Green complains about the mischievous 
'implications of “certain current phrases of modern 
psychology.” “We speak of consciousness univer- 


J Manual of Psychology, Fourth, Edition, p. 101. 
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sally, without qualification or distinction, as a 
succession of states ; and the figure of the stream is the 
accepted one for expressing the nature of our spiritual 
life.” On a more careful reflection, however, it will 
appear that though the figure of the stream may be 
applicable to “the relation between stages of the 
process by which the knowledge or perception is 
arrived at,” yet it is wholly inapplicable to the 
conscious principle implied in “knowledge even of the 
most elementary sort.”^ Because, “it is essential tO' 
every act of knowledge that the related facts should be 
present together in consciousness.” Green’s thesis, 
therefore, is “Our experience has two characteristics 
of which neither admits of being reduced to or explain- 
ed by the other. On the one hand it is an order of 
events in time, consisting in modifications of our 
sensibility. On the other hand it is a consciousness of 
those events — a consciousness of them as a related 
series, and as determined in their relations to each 
other by relation to something else, which is from the 
first conceived as other than the modifications of our 
sensibility.” 

Green’s analysis of knowledge is in fact inspired 
by that of Kant. Recognition for Kant, as is well 
known, can be explained only by postulating an 
identical consciousness without which “I should never 


2 Prolegomena, Fifth Edition, p. 64. 
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1)6 conscious of the various members of the series as 
forming one whole.”® On the one hand, it must be 
realised that “in the flux of inner phenomena there can 
be no unchanging or permanent self.” But, on the 
■other hand, it is equally important to remember that 
■“no knowledge whatever, no unity and connection of 
■objects, is possible for us, apart from that unity of 
consciousness which is prior to all data of perception, 
and without relation ' to which no consciousness of 
objects is possible.”* “This pure, original, unchange- 
able consciousness,” Kant admits clearly, “I call 
transcendental apperception,'’ 

Kant’s distinction between the “flux of inner 
phenomena” on the one hand, and the identical con- 
sciousness which is prior to perceptual data, on the 
other, provides Green with a very important clue to a 
right analysis of perception. Perception, for him, 
involves at least a changing principle as well as an un- 
changing principle. The “successive states,” we are 
told, “may be represented as waves of which one is for 
ever taking the place of the other.” “In this sense 
different states of knowledge succeed each other in the 
individual, but not so the manifold constituents of that 
which in any act of knowledge is present to his mind 
as the object known; .... Poi* a known object, as 


® Watson’s Selections, p. 60. 
*■ Ibid., p. 62. 
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known, is a related whole, the members are necessarily 
present together; .... None is' before or after 
another. 

The contrast of such an analysis of perception 
with what is supplied by Locke, James, and the 
modern psychologists on the one hand, and 
Vatsyayana, Sridhara, and Ramanuja, on the other, 
is too clear to require any elaborate explanation. The 
psychological analysis leaves the synthetic character 
•of perception inexplicable for want of the important 
distinction, drawn by Kant and (ji-reen, between the 
changing and the unchanging princi]>Ies which every 
concrete perceptual knowledge involves. And what 
must be eminently interesting for a modern philo- 
sopher is the similarity of Green’s analysis with that 
of Sankara. In fact, some of the trenchant remarks 
of the former on the theories of Locke, Lewes and 
Spencer might easily be taken for Sankara’s criticism 
of the thinkers of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. No 
perception, according to the ‘ advaita ’ analysis, is 
possible without the function of two distinct principles, 
■one of which undergoes modifications while the other 
remains unchanging and unmodified. -The former is 
called antakharoA)^, citta, or huddhi, and the latter 
cit or hodha. When I know, say the tree or the table, 
the unconscious antahkaraim assumes, or is modified 


5 Ihid-, p. 66 , 
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into, different forms corresponding to the different 
aspects of the object that is known. But these mental 
modifications (antahkaram-vrttis) do not by them- 
selves constitute knowledge; left to themselves, they 
are unconscious, and as such, incapable of combining 
themselves into the concept of a table or a tree. It is 
only in so far as consciousness (cit), which is other 
than the modes, holds together simultaneously the 
fragmentary mental modes that come in succession, — 
which therefore are aptly represented by Green as 
waves, and by the advaita thinkers as vrtti-pravaha — 
that there is knowledge of the table. It is not 
necessary for our present purpose to enter into the 
confusing details about the origin of antahkarana 
from ajnana or about the number of functions that are 
ascribed to it by different thinkers of the advaita 
school. Nor need we defend the apparently absurd 
notion of the antahkararia going out to the object 
through the senses and assuming the form of the object 
in the same way in which water runs through the drain 
to the basin and takes on the form of the latter, though 
such a defence is sometimes supposed to promote the 
cause of comparative philosophy.® The really import- 
ant point for a correct analysis of perception is 
furnished by the ‘advaita’ distinction between antah- 
kar(^M and cit, the unconscious changing principle 

® See, e.{f,, Prof, D, M. Datta's The Six Ways of Know- 
ing, p. 61 . 
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and the conscious unchanging principle; and it is 
important because their confusion has been mainly 
responsible for the imperfections in the psychological 
theories of perception in the West as well as in 
India. 

In the light of these observations it will now be 
easy to appreciate the ‘advaita’ distinction between 
eternal knowledge and the fragmentary knowledge 
that is generally supposed to arise through the relation 
of the sense-organs to the external things. That our 
knowledge is transient and fleeting seems at first sight 
to be too obvious to call for any elaborate philosophical 
defence. I know the chair and then I know the table; 
I perceive the book on my table and then I perceive the 
green meadow stretching far and -wide before my 
vision. When the chair is perceived, the table, the 
book and the meadow are not perceived by me ; and 
similarly, when I perceive the meadow my knowledge 
of the chair has already disappeared. Thus our 
knowledge has the appearance of coming in the form 
of a stream of units that are constantly replacing one 
another. A further evidence of the fleeting character 
of knowledge is apparently furnished by sleep, swoon, 
and those intervals in the flow of psychical current that 
are found in hysteric patients. Do not these obvious 
facts of oui’ life bear unquestionable testimony to the 
fragmentary character of knowledge and conscious- 
ness? 

F. 12 
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This obvious view is subscribed to by a large 
number of accomplished thinkers of the modern time 
as well as of an earlier age. If knowledge had been 
eternal, it is urged by Ramanuja, it would also appear 
as eternal, but it does not in fact appear as such.’ On 
'the contrary, what is obvious is that perceptual knowl- 
edge is a temporal event, it appears as conforming to 
the modes of time {kdla-'paricchinnataya pratlteK), 
so that the knowledge of a jar, for instance, comes into 
existence only so long as the jar is before us, and it 
goes out of existence as soon as the jar is removed from 
our presence. Similarly, Kanada and his followers, 
it is pointed out by Sankara, accept the view that 
consciousness is adventitious, for, “if the soul were of 
eternal intelligence, it would remain intelligent in the 
states of deep sleep, swoon, and spirit-possession.”** 
These arguments of Ramanuja and Kanada against 
eternal knowledge are also at the root of Bradley’s 
reluctance to admit anything like an eternal principle. 
“It is hard indeed to fix any limit to the self’s 
mutability.” And, “if we add the requirement of 
psychical continuity, have we advanced much further 1 
Bor obviously it is not known, and there seems hardly 
any way of deciding, whether the psychical current is 
without any break. Apparently, during sleep or other- 

’ Nityam cet sanvedanam svataluiddha'in, nityamityeva 
pratiyeta, na ca tathd pratiyate — Srib/iusya, loc- cit- 

« S. B. II. 3. 18. 
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wise, such intervals are at least possible; and if so, 
continuity, being doubtful, cannot be used to prove 
identity.”® 

The problem of personal identity must be post- 
poned to a later stage of our discussions. The question 
that is important at this place is whether the most 
elementary type of perception can be explained with- 
out postulating a permanent conscious principle over 
and above the changing mental modes. §ahkara, 
like Kant and Green, as we have seen, is emphatic 
that perception implies such a synthetic principle. It 
will be interesting to follow his arguments, advanced 
from a slightly different standpoint. There are, he 
remarks significantly, two types of knowledge, the 
transitory and the permanent; of these the latter is the 
presupposition of the former.^® ” If the perceptual 
knowledge were not distinct from the eternal knowl- 
edge of the self,” Sankara remarks, “then the blind 
man could not see blue, yellow, etc., in his dreams.” 
It must be noted, in order to do justice to this piece of 
argument, that the question raised here is not one of 
origin of the dream." Whatever might have been 

» Appearance and RvaUiy, p. 70. 

10 NiPpatnwno drstih vahyiinityadrsteh Snunmary 

at the end of Aitareyopanisad HI. 

11 On the question of the origin of dreams, the list of 
modern theories may be enlarged by the conflicting theories 
held by the Indian philosophers. , A short list of the latter 
is given by Dr. J. N. Sinha in liis Indian Psychology, Ch, 
XVI. 
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their causes, our dream experiences are, after all 
.experiences of a type, and as such, imply a conscious 
principle as much as our waking experiences. If then 
all knowledge had been of sensuous origin, as the 
empiricists have contended, dreams would remain a 
mystery, as here there is admittedly no contact of the 
senses with the external things. Empirical knowledge 
{loukiktdrsHh), it is observed in another context, is 
conditioned by mental modifications arising from the 
contact of the senses with sensibility; it appears and 
disappears. Eternal knowledge {paramdrthikd 
drstih), on the contrary, does not appear and dis- 
appear, as it is the verj' essence of the knower {drastuh 
svarupatmt), much as heat and light form the essence 
of fire. In this sense, again, eternal knowledge may 
also be called the knowledge of the knower 
(drasturdrstih), as distinct from sense-knowledge. 
There can be no destruction of the “ knower’ s knowl- 
edge,” nor can it be an object of sense-knowledge. 
The fleeting and fragmentary knowledge born out of 
the senses is something like a shadow {praticcha/yd) 
of the “knower’s knowledge” and, consequently the 
latter which is in fact the pervading principle of the 
former cannot itself be revealed by sense-knowledge. 
;§ahkara concludes his explanation of eternal knowl- 
edge with the remark, which will remind a modern 

Cak^uhsanyvlitiintahhmanatnttih, sd kriyate iti 
jaynte vinaiyati ca — Com. on thi; Brii. Up. Ill, 4. 2. 
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student of the indignant tone of Fichte’s observations 
in a similar context, that those who cannot understand 
the difference between what is commonly called the 
knower {draMd) and the knower of knowledge 
(drsterdrastn) , and interpret the latter also as imply- 
ing an agent of which knowledge is an activity, exhibit 
only their intellectual weakness (buddhidourbalyam). 

It is evident that Sankara, in these arguments, is 
anxious to prove the reality of a foundational type of 
knowledge which is the presupposition of our frag- 
mentary perceptual knowledge. It is called, in- 
differently, the “knower’s knowledge” or the knower 
of ])erceptual knowledge. The difficulty here is due 
to the very nature of our discursive thinking which 
understands everything through distinctions and 
differentiations: and Sankara is fully alive to them. 
When we talk of the self, he remarks, we must realise 
that its nature is such that “all distinctions of speech 
and thought are merged in it.”^® That is, when I 
distinguish between two things, I cannot myself be one 
of the terms of the relation of distinction. He who 
would try to understand the self through relational 
categories, — such as existence aiid non-existence, one 
and many, qualified and unqualified, etc. — is thought 
by him to be similar to a man who “would desire to 


13 V anvutiiasayorhhcda yatra eknm bhavati—Com- on the 
Aitareyopanixad, loc. cit. 
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step up the sky as if he climbed a flight of steps, or 
trace the path of fishes in water and of birds in the 
sky.i* -The self, in other words, being the basis of all 
distinctions, it cannot be an object of discursive knowl- 
edge. And the result is that even when we try to 
indicate the self as foundational knowledge, it is 
impossible completely to get rid of distinctions, re- 
presented in such phrases as “knower’s knowledge, 
or “knower of knowledge,” etc. But, then, we must 
bear in mind that the foundational knowledge being 
the presupposition of all distinctions, these phrases, 
though inevitable for every attempt to indicate what is 
beyond all distinctions, are not to be taken literally. 

The point we are discussing here is so important 
for understanding Sankara’s theory of self that a short 
reference to the explanation offered by the celebrated 
author of Bhamati may not be out of place. Though 
there is no difference in the innermost self, says 
Vacaspati Misra, yet we impose difference upon it and 
use such phrases as ‘the consciousness of the person,’ 
etc.^® This, however, is nothing but an accommoda- 
tion of what is in fact distinction-less to the require- 
ments of our discursive knowledge; the difference, as 


Loc- cit, 

15 Yadyapi pratyaydtmani 'nilriyd pmtlid asti, tathdpi 
bhedopacdrah^ yathd pumutsya caltanyavi^ iti — Brahma* 
Sutra*Sankara-Bhd§yam, with nine Coiiiiueiitaries, edited by 
Mm, A, Sastri, p. 405, 
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put by him, is a mere imposition {u'pacara). The 
conscious self, he continues, must necessarily be pre- 
supposed as given in an immediate, non-objectifying, 
experience; for, without this self -experience no other 
things can be experienced, and, consequently, the 

whole world would be immersed in darkness.^® It is 

# 

clear that Vacaspati insists on the one hand that there 
is no difference within the conscious principle or self, 
though we are obliged to think and speak about it as 
if there were differences in it. On the other hand, he 
is equally anxious to point out that such an undifferen- 
tiated consciousness is not a mere myth, but given in a 
sort of immediate experience which is the necessary 
presupposition of all other experience. 

As a help to a pro])er appreciation of Sankara’s 
views, it may be useful to remember here some of the 
permanent contributions' the modern idealists have 
made to a sound theory of knowledge. We have 
acknowledged these contributions at different places, 
but they are so clearly put by the late Lord Haldane 
that an entire j)assage may be quoted at this place. 
Knowledge, he urges, creates its own distinctions 
within itself, and excepting through it and in its terms 
there is no intelligible significance to be found for 
either the self that knows or for the objects to which 


1 '* Avaiyam cidatmd aparoksa nbhyupatevyah, tadapra- 
thdjp'ni garvdsyaprathanenu jagadandhyaprasafigiit — Ibid-, 

P 411. 
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it is related. Knowledge may thus turn out to be 
the prius of reality, and, like the Elan of Bergson or 
Will of Schopenhauer, itself the ultimate reality, 
capable of expression in no terms beyond its own, 
inasmuch as creation is meaningless outside its scope. 
Things and our reflections on them must alike belong 
to it. If, indeed, the Elan or the Will is intelligible 
it can, in this view, be so only as the result of distinc- 
tions made within knowledge of some sort, and it must 
fall within it as its own mere form and not as reality 
independent of it. It may then appear in the end that 
it is only by what is called abstraction, by a separation 
made in reflection for limited ends and standpoints of 
a secondary and provisional nature, that knowledge 
has even, come to seem to be anything else than a 
foundational fact, the ultimately real that can be 
rendered only in its own terms. Hence, again, 
knowledge must not lie regarded as a “property of a 
substance", it cannot be called a property even of the 
subject. It is the subject itself in its essential 
aspect. Serious difficulties in the analysis of 
knowledge, it is remarked elsewhere, “seem to have 
arisen as soon as I fixed on the notion that my mind 
was a kind of thing, and that knowledge was a 
property of this thing.”’® It is recommended, there- 


in The Reign of Relativity, p. 160. 
1x7 6uZ., p. 200. 

10 Ihid., p. 160. 
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fore, almost in the very language of Vacaspati, that 
we must abandon the habit of thinking of “conscious- 
ness as a property, the consciousness of a, person.”®® 

This passage, it must be admitted, is on the whole 
an illuminating exposition of Sankara’s contentions 
about the “knower’s knowledge” and the “knower of 
knowledge.” The self, when regarded in this respect, 
is the seer of sight or the very essence of the knower; 
and, consequently, it cannot be the object of the 
faculties of knowledge, as the term ‘ knowledge ’ is 
generally understood. In other words, the self in this 
sense is unseen (adrstam), unheard of {ahutam), not 
an object of reasoning {amatam), and not an object 
of knowledge (oinjndtam ) It is similarly said at 
the beginning of the Kenopanimd to be the ear of the 
ear, mind of the mind, tongue of the tongue, life of the 
life, and eye of the eye. In this sense, again, it is 
described as being distinct from the known and above 
the unknown.®® 

The apparent contradiction in this definition of 
the self as both known and unknown is resolved by 
.iSaiikara in his explanation of the famous text of the 


Ibid., p. 320. 

Covi. on the Brh. [Ip, III, 8, 11. 

Anycidevatadviditdt atho aviditddadhi. Lest it should 
he confused wiili a transcendent Absolute, Sankara remarks 
that “it is clear that none other than one’s own self can be 
distinct from bi)th tlie Known and the Unkiiown ” 
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Kenopanisad II. 4, where it is described as that which 
is “known in respect of every state of consciousness,’’’ 
or pratihodhaviditam . If the self be not known at 
all, it may be asked whether there is not a contradic- 
tion in holding at the same time that it is known. 
Here he starts with a significant distinction between 
the mental states involved in ordinary knowledge 
(houddhah pratyayah) and the self for which all 
mental states become objects (sarvr pratyaya vimyi- 
bhavanti yasya). The self, he says, is the subject in 
relation even to the mental states, and so must be 
essentially Consciousness which, revealing as it does 
every one of the mental states, is indirectly indicated 
by them.^® “There is no other way,” it is emphati- 
cally said, “in which the innermost self can be known.” 
The meaning evidently is that though the foundational 
knowledge or Consciousness cannot be known as an 
object, yet, its reality cannot be denied because it is 
implied by each and all mental processes indiffei;ently. 
To put these contentions in terms of modern philo- 
sophy, the self, though not known as an object, is yet 
known as ^he transcendental ground or the ultimate 
logical implicate of all mental processes involved in 
knowledge. There could be no knowledge of a given 
object, such as the table or the chair, if we had not 


23 SarvapratyayadarSi cicchaktisi’arupamdtrah pratyaiyai- 
reva pratyayexu aviSistatayS laksyate. 
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postulated the reality of a foundational type of knowl- 
edge which forms the background of the fragmentary 
knowledge that is produced piecemeal as the mind 
comes into relation with a particular aspect of the 
object, such as, its colour. The foundational knowl- 
edge, therefore, does not itself come into existence or 
goes out of existence with the origin and disappearance 
of the particular knowledges which, as put by Green, 
come as waves. On the contrary, perception requires 
sensibility as well as consciousness neither of which, 
to put it again in the language of Green, admits of 
being reduced to or explained by the other. 

We are now in sight of the fallacy which .vitiates 
the psychological analysis of perception, as offered “by 
W. James, Sridhara or Ei^touja. The fallacy, to 
put it shortly, is that of confusing sensibility with 
consciousness. This leads to a mistaken transference 
of the charaateristics of the former to the latter. Even 
the modifications of sensibility, as Green rightly urges, 
cannot account for perception; the mere 'vrtti's, as 
put by the advaita thinkers, do not explain knowledge. 
The fallacy, therefore, is characterised by the latter as 
one of confusion between vrtti and hodha. This 
fallacy in its turn may be traced to the assumption 
that the self is a substance and knowledge is a 
property, with its corollary that the self is a bit of 
matter — a position which is occupied by able thinkera 
who cannot rise above the linguistic exigencies. 
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The laceount of vikalpavrtti given in the Yoga philosophy 
illustrates very aptly the confcsions created by linguistic 
torms in the way of philosophical thinking. It is defined as 
vastumnyatvepi sahdaj hdm.a-mdlial'nhyanihandhano vyavahArah 
— Y oga-Bhdsya on the Siitra 9. Literally translated, it 
ineians : the mental modification created by the power of 
linguistic knowledge even in the absence of a corresponding 
reality. That is, the grammatical forms often mislead us 
into believing in realities which do not exists ifi the same 
forms. In illustration of these confusions, Vyasa refers to 
a few popular modes of thomght, such as, ‘consciousness is 
Ihe real nature of tlie self,’ ‘the arrow is staying/ ‘the self 
is devoid of the quality of origin.’ Thus, when it is said thal 
consciousness is the real nature of the self, w’e are apt tc 
think in^* the same form in which w^e think of the cow as 
belonging to Caitna. The remedy suggested by Yoga 
philosophy is called Sahda-sarlketasinfti-pariSuddhiy that is, 
the process of purging the mind of the memory of linguistic 
associations- And this is supi)osed to be a necessary pre- 
•condition of the li'ighest type of knowd(*dge, called fnrvikalpa. 
Similarly, it is said in AjndnahodhinJ, 34 , a >^'ork generally 
attributed to Sankara, tnat such a phrase as ‘the knowledge 
is yaurs’ is to be interpreted as knowledge is yourself, much 
as the phrase ‘the head of Hahu’ means that the head is 
Hahn itself Sankara, therefore, w’ould agree that there 
are ^vikalpavrtti\s in our knowledge, but he would not perhaps 
accept the Yoga method of removing them. 

This must lead us naturally to examine the 
doctrine of self as dynamic, or as a growing entity. 
The theory of evolution which is the ruling conception 
of our age has been pressed by many thinkers into their 
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own service, and the result is that it is widely believed 
to be a valuable key to a scientific theory of mind. 
The human mind, it is supposed, is the outcome of a 
long and highly specialized evolution.-^ It is true 
that there is still some amount of vagueness in the 
minds of the present-day thinkers in respect of the 
exact nature of the evolution which has given birth to 
the human mind, whether, i.e., it is emergent, 
epigenetic, and creative, or it is simply a process that 
brings out what was already latent in the growing 
universe. Similarly, difficulties are felt in taking it 
as either teleological or mechanical, or purely in- 
determinate. But it is agreed on all hands that the 
function of a philosopher, as aptly put by Bergson, is 
to see “the material world melt back into a simple 
flux, a continuity of flowing, a becoming." And then 
only will it be possible for him to discover “real 
duration there where it is still more useful to find it, 
in the realm of life and of consciousness."-"’ This is 
how Bergson concludes his monumental work which 
ojiencd with the remark: “The existence of which we 
are most assui’ed and which we know best is un- 
questionably our own," but what we find here is that 
I change without ceasing, and that “there is no 
feeling, no idea, no volition which is not undergoing 


Prof. L. T. Hobhou.se, Mind in Evolution, p. 369. 
-•* Creative Evolution, d. 390. 
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change every moment : if a mental state ceased to vary, 
its duration would cease to flow.” 

It is clear even from these short remarks of one 
■of our influential thinkers how the modern theory of 
consciousness moves in the Humian atmosphere of 
pure flux and becoming. The world has no place for 
anything like a foundational consciousness which 
.Sankara and Haldane supposed to be indispensable 
for every type of knowledge. It may be, therefore, 
useful to remember some of the main contentions of 
Sankara against the theory of flux; these contentions, 
it will be interesting to see, contain essentially an 
Indian answer to Hume which is not less effective than 
what was returned by Held or Kant. 

Sankara in his principal work starts on a refuta- 
tion of the theory of universal becoming by condemning 
the doctrine of the Vaisesika school as semi-nihilistic. 
The appropriateness of this epithet is nowhere more 
dear than in its theory of fleeting consciousness which 
is supposed to arise out of the contact of the external 
things with the soul-substance through the sense- 
organs and the atomic mind. The psychological theory, 
as we have remarked above, can be distinguished 
from materialism only with the greatest difficulty; we 
may now see that it gravitates in two directions. In 
so far as consciousness is supposed to arise from the 
mechanical contact of things that are essentially un- 
conscious, it points to materialism; on the other hand, 
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its theory of fleeting consciousness points unmistakably 
to the theory of an ever-changing series of momentary 
flashes of consciousness defended in the Yogacara 
school. It is true that consciousness is taken to be a 
little more permanent in the Vai^esika school than in 
the Yogacara school; but the situation does not 
materially change so long as it is supposed to appear 
and disappear like the changing things of the world.^® 
Thus, it is apparent that the psychological 
analysis of knowledge has latent in it the germ of a 
theory of consciousness which may be easily developed 
into the positions of either Hume or Bergson, or, again, 
that of the Buddhists. As Hume’s destructive 
criticism of the categories of identity and causality 
may still be regarded as an important contribution to 
the philosophy of becoming, it will be useful to devote 
a little space to the consideration of his arguments. 

respect of the self, Hume’s insistence on the 
theory of the self as a series is but a special applica- 
tion of his general thesis that nothing exists except the 
flux of ‘ perceptions.’ Like the Buddhist idealists, 
he w^ not admit the reality of any permanent 
principles anywhere in the universe, and as the self is 


- It may be observed that we do not dispute Thibaut’s 
interpretetiou of the term semi-nihilistic by which, according 
to him, Sankpa only referred to the doctrine of difference of 
constituting difference of substance. Our conteation is 
that the term 18 more appropriately applied to the Yailesika 
theory ot fleeting consciousness- 
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something within the universe, it must be as dynamic 
and changeful as the rest. “Some philosophers,” 
Hume starts his discussion of personal identity with 
the remark, “imagine we are every moment intimately 
conscious of what we call our self; that we feel its 
existence and its continuance in existence; and are 
certain, beyond the evidence of a demonstration, both 
of its perfect identity and simplicity.” Hume looks 
about for such a self and remarks that “if any 
impression gives rise to the idea of self, that impression 
must continue invariably the same, through the whole 
course of our lives; since self is supposed to exist after 
that manner. But there is no impression constant 
and invariable. Pain and pleasure, grief and joy, 
passions and sensations succeed each other, and never 
all exist at the same time. It cannot therefore be from 
any of these impressions, or from any other, that the 
idea of the self is derived; and consequently there is no 
such idea.”®’ 

In appreciating the similarity of such a theory of 
self to that- of the Buddhist idealists, we must 
remember that the ideas (vijndnas) and fhe mental 
dispositions (msands), according to them, are 
mutually conditioned by each other almost in the same 
way in which Hume’s ideas and impressions are 
conditioned by each other. In the absence of any 
external stimulant, these mental elements have to be 


27 Treatise I. IV. VI. 
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explained in a similar way by Hume as well as by the 
Buddhist idealists. The order in which they are 
derived from each other is described by Hume in a 
famous passage of his Treatise. “An impression first 
strikes upon the senses, and makes us perceive heat or 
cold, thirst or hunger, pleasure or pain, of some kind 
or other. Of this impression there is a copy taken by 
the mind, which remains after the impression ceases; 
and this we call an idea. This idea of pleasure or 
pain, when it returns upon the soul, produces the new 
impression of desire and aversion, hope and fear, 
which may properly be impressions of reflection, 
because derived from it. These again are copied by 
the memory and imagination, and become ideas; which 
perhaps in their turn give rise to other impressions 
and ideas; so that the impressions of reflection are not 
only antecedent to their correspondent ideas, but 
posterior to those of sensation, and derived from 
them.”®* Thus Hume accepts the essentials of the 
Buddhist’s conception of the relation between' the 
vijnanas and the vdsands as mutually determining each 
other. It is, as the Buddhists put it, the relation of 
mutual causation like the relation of the seed (plja) 
to the sprout (ankura). 

it is true that there is here an apparent break in 
the similarity in «o far as the Buddhists accept the 
doctrine of dependent origination {PratUyasamut- 

28 Treatise I. 1. 2. 

F. 13 
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pada), while Hume’s chief contribution lay in a 
destructive criticism of the causal principles. But 
whatever might have been Hume’s professed objective, 
his actual procedure, particularly in this case, implies 
clearly a causal determination between the impressions 
and the ideas, as is indicated by such terms as 
‘ produces,’ ‘ gives rise to,’ etc. 

It will be interesting, therefore, to analyse 
Sankara’s attack on the theory of a serial flow of 
impressions and ideas, as a preliminary to his criticism 
of the theory of the self as a series. And the most 
fundamental part of his criticism of the doctrine which 
assumes the reality of perpetual change or mere 
passing elements without a permanent basis consists 
in exposing the incompatibility of such a doctrine of 
purely evanescent events with the principles of causal 
determination that is supposed to exist between them. 
The advocates of perpetual change, he points out, 
admit that when the event that exists in the second 
moment makes'its appearance what existed at the first 
moment has ceased to exist; but on this admission it is 
impossible to establish between the two events the 
relation of cause and effect. Apart from the 

2 ® Na ca evam dhhyn imyaccliabri purvottarayoh k^ayayor- 
hetupJialahhdvah iakyate fampMayitum — S.B, II, Z, 20. 

We need not show in detail how Sankara analyses the 
meaning of a cause and drives the Buddhists to the self-contra- 
dictory position that a momentary existence must endure for 
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absurdity of predicating appearance as well as dis- 
appearance of an entity that is supposed to be 
perpetually changing, or momentary, the denial of a 
permanent cause leads inevitably to the position that 
entity springs from non-entity (ahhavat hhdvotpattih ) . 
And the most damaging implication of such a position 
is that anything may come out of anything because 
non-entity is everywhere the same; and in that case 
even a sprout may originate from the horn of a hare.®'’ 
Sankara, therefore, insists on the contrary position 
that “ only things of permanent nature which are 
always recognised as what they are, such as gold, etc., 
can be the causes of effects like golden ornaments."®^ 
It would certainly be infinitely interesting to 
remember at this place that these remarks of Sankara 
on the incompatibility of the doctrine of momentary 
existence with causal determination embody essentially 
Green’s criticism of Hume’s attempt to combine the 
theory of flux with causal connection. Unless the 
passing feelings “were taken to represent a thing, 
conceived as permanently existing under certain 

more than one moment in order that it may he said to produee 
the succeeding event. Origination and cessiation, he argues, 
^>^11 be predi(‘ated of lan event only in so far as it endures for 
a few moments, and this implies that the event or the thing is 
not constantly changing but is permanent at least for tlie three 
moments of origination, endurance and disappearance. 

.V. 27. II, 2, 26. 

Loc, cit. 
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relations and attributes — ^in other words, unless it were 
identified by thought— it would be no definite object, 
not this flame or this heat, at all.” And without such 
permanent objects, “there could be no such comparison 
of the relations in which two objects are now presented 
with those in which they have always been presented, 
as that which according to Hume determines us to 
regard them as cause and effect ... It is only on 
supposition that a certain sensation of sight is not 
merely like a multitude of others, but represents the 
same object as that which I have previously known as 
flame, that I infer the sequence of heat and, when it 
does follow, regard it as an effect.”®-^ 

Thus, according to Sankara as well as Green, 
causal connection can exist only between things that 
are recognisable at different times, and not between the 
perishing existences, such as the ideas and impressions 
are supposed to be by Hume and his Indian pre- 
decessors, the Buddhists. This leads to the connected 
problem of identity. And here, again, Hume’a 
explanation of identity is but a wonderful reproduction 
of the Buddhist’s account of it. Recognition, accord- 
ing to the Buddhists, can be accounted for by 

I, p. 256 . 

The latter part of Green’s remarks is almost a litenal 
translation of Sankara’s observation : Stliiranvabkavioindm eva 
suvarnadindm pratyabhijndyamdnandm rucalcddi-kdryaJc^cun^ 
hhivadarianat — S B, he, cit. 
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similarity. 3* Though, in fact, there is nothing 
permanent, yet two resembling nails or hairs are 
mistaken for the same identical nail or hair on account 
of their similarity. The flames of the fire, to take 
another oft-quoted example, are constantly changing, 
yet, the similarity of the flames at successive moments 
of time leads to the mistaken notion of one identical 
flame. How far this explanation of apparent identity 
is an anticipation of Hume’s famous discussion on the 
subject does not require much comment. “Nothing 
is more apt to make us mistake one idea for another,” 
to quote one of his characteristic sentences, ‘ ‘than any 
relation between them, which associates them together 
in the imagination, and makes it pass with facility 
from one to the other. Of all relations, that of 
resemblance is in this resjiect the most efficacious; and 
that because it not only causes an association of ideas, 
but also of dispositions, and makes us conceive the one 
idea of an act or operation of the mind, similar to that 
i^y which we conceive the other.”®* ( For Hume, 
identity is a fiction of imagination, and “resemblance 
is the cause of the confusion and mistake” and this 
resemblance “makes us substitute the notion of 
identity, instead of that of related objects.”^ 


SiklrHyM etat xanpatsynte — ‘S- B. II. 2. 26. Sadfiyat 
pratyahhijilaruvm, krttotthit/i-kexanalchddisu iva—Com. on the 
Brh. Up. IV. 3. 7. ■ 

84 Treatise I. IV. II. 
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( Thus, according to the Buddhists as well as 
Hume, the recognition of an identical object is due to 
the resemblance existing between different ideas or 
impressions. Sankara’s objection to such an expla- 
nation is that it hardly accounts for the distinction 
we make in ordinary life between the judgments of 
identity an'H those of similarity. In recognising a 
thing as an identical object, we do not think that the 
present object is similar to a former object only.®’^ 
This distinction between identity and similarity, 
Sankara remarks, goes against the doctrine that re- 
cognition is due to similarity {sadrsydt 'pratyahhi- 
jiidnam ) ; the example of nail and hair is not of much 
avail either, because the objects, such as the nails and 
hairs, are not momentary, and because here there is a 
unity in the species.®** That is, the Buddhists have 
illustrated their doctrine, not from peiishing exist- 
ences, but from permanent things; and what is true 
of the latter cannot be extended to the former. And 
moreover, an object is recognised as being one of a 
species, there is a gmeric unity here; whereas in the 
case of a judgment of similarity we do not recognise 


3® Na ca ayam sadrsydt sanvyamharah, yul tah, tadhhd- 
mvagamdt tatsadrSablidvmavayoiruit ca — S.B, II. 2. 25. 

K?anikatvasypsiddhntvdt jdtyekatrdt ca — Com. on the 
Brh. Up. loc. cit. 
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the individual identity of the things that are appre- 
hended as similar.®^ 

It is true, Sankara admits, that in the case of 
external things, we may be sometimes in doubt whether 
the object before us is identical with, or only similar 
to, what was perceived before; but the absurdity of 
deriving identity from similarity becomes obvious in 
the case of the self that judges. Here there is not even 
the doubt whether the self is identical or similar.®** 
And this clearly disproves the Buddhistic doctrine. 
A judgment of similarity, he continues, “is based on 
two thiugs,” and consequently it implies “a subject 
who is able to grasp the two similar things;’’ hence 
those who advocate the doctrine of universal flux and 
yet assert that recognition is founded on similarity, 
talk nonsense only. If, on the other hand, it be 
admitted that “there is one 'mind apprehending the 
similarity of two successive momentary existences, he 
would thereby admit that one entity endures for two 
moments and thus contradict his doctrine of universal 
momentariness.’’ Thus, the theory that recognition 
is based upon similarity cannot be made consistent 


Compare Green’s remark that Hnme had practically 
assumed the possibility of identity when he admitted that 
we recognise each flame as ‘one species of object,’ and it is 
clear that the object recognised is by no means the feeling as 
a perishing existence. Ihid. p. 264. 

38 S. B. II. 2. 25. 
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with the theory of pure becoming; and the main reason, 
for Sankara, is that the judgment of similarity, such 
as ‘ this is similar to that, ’ cannot be possible ‘ ‘in the 
absence of one subject who would grasp the two 
resembling things.”-^® How far, here, again, Sankara 
anticipates Green’s contention against Hume may be 
seen from the latter’s remark that though the 
impressions may occur in a perpetual flux of succession, 
“yet, just so far as they are qualified by likeness or 
unlikeness to each other, they must be taken out of 
.that succession by something which is not itself in it, 
but is individually present to every moment of it.”^® 
So the consciousness of resemblance, according to 
Green, implies ‘ ‘ a reference to that which is not itself 
any single impression, but is permanent throughout 
the impressions.” 

Sankara, therefore, would certainly agree with 
Green and remark with the latter that the identity of 
objects must be “an unavoidable crux ” for any 
theory that substitutes a pure succession of elements 
for the permanent principles of the world of 
experience. The identity of the self, especially, is 
regarded by Sankara and Green as a fundamental 
presupposition of all expeidence including the knowl- 
edge of succession. It is one of their chief missions 

3® SadfiayoTilvayorvasttMiorgriah^urekasya abJvavdt—lM:- 
' « Ihid. p. 176. 
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to emphasise, against the supporters of pure becoming, 
the function of an identical synthetic principle that 
alone explains perception as well as our knowledge of 
succession. Even perception, as we have seen above,^^ 
implies a consciqus synthetic principle that was 
wrongly identified by the Nyaya-Vai^sika thinkers 
with an unconscious soul-substance. And in Buddhism, 
we are confronted with the opposite error of pure 
substance-less succession that cannot account for even 
that element of aggregation (sahgkdta) that is yet 
presupposed by the Buddhist thinkers. Sankara, 
therefore, rightly devotes a considerable space to the 
-conditions of an aggregate being there. On the 
Buddhist principle, he urges, it is inexplicable, how 
the aggregate of the elements or of the five shandhast 
may be possible, inasmuch as the Buddhists do not 
admit any permanent conscious principle.^- Similarly, 
Green urges, over against Hume’s description of the 
self as a bundle or collection of impressions that are in 
a perpetual flux, that the very term ‘collection of ideas’ 
is an absurdity, for, how can a perpetual flux be 
■collected ? 

The point, however, at which the doctrine of 
universal becoming appears to break down completely 
is the difficulty of reconciling it with the possibility of 


Supra, p- 1G3, 
Supra, p. 169. 
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memory; and memory has, therefore, provided the real 
bone of contention to the Indian as well as the Western 
thinkers of the opposite school. The absurdity of the 
doctrine of universal becoming, Sankara thinks, is 
clearly exposed when it is extended to the perceiving 
self; because memory presupposes an identical person 
enduring throughout from the time of perception tO' 
the moment of remembrance. “What one man has 
experienced is not remembered by another man.” 
And even the nihilist has to admit that “there is one 
thinking subject only to which the original perception 
as well as the remembrance belongs;” and this fact, 
therefore, is as sure as that “fire is hot and gives- 
' light.” 

Hume, as is well known, did not face the difficulty 
squarely and contented himself with assuming that the 
‘j)erceptions’ were unified in imagination. It is im- 
material whether that in which the ‘perceptions’ are 
unified be called a self or imagination; in either case, 
the problem of reconciling the doctrine of universal 
flux with the possibility of the ‘perceptions’ being 
unified is not solved. If, on the other hand, it is- 
assumed that they are unified in imagination, then this 
imagination itself becomes a permanent self which 
Hume could not discover among the passing mental 
states. This shortcoming in Hume’s analysis of 
experience is removed by his followers, particularly by 
William James. In fact, W. James may very aptly^ 
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be called a genuine descendant of the Buddhists, and 
his theory of self combines in an admirably accurate 
manner all that is characteristic of the Buddhist 
theory. His conception of the self as a stream of 
consciousness, his insistence that the passing thoughts- 
are themselves the thinkers, his doctrine that memory 
does not require for its explanation the hypothesis of 
a permanent self, his belief that identity can be well 
explained by the similarity existing between one pheno- 
menon and another, — these are some of the well-known 
contentions that would easily be considered as genuinely 
Buddhistic. It would, therefore, be interesting to 
refer at this place to some of the outstanding features 
of his account of the self. 

The fact of personal identity is discussed by W. 
James in his monumental work,^® in a way that may 
be taken to be the last word on the subject from the 
standpoint of an empirical philosophy. He, therefore, 
rightly acknowledges his debt to Hume and Herba'rt 
in so far as they “describe the self as an aggregate of 
which each part, as to its being, is a separate fact.” 
His mission then is not to question what they had 
discovered in this respect but to develop their doctrine 
further with reference to “certain more subtle aspects” 
of the subjects that were neglected by his predecessors. 
The consciousness of personal sameness, he thinks,. 


■•s TheTrinciples of Psychology, Vol. I, Cli. X. 
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■cannot be denied; as a subjective phenomenon, it is 
essential to all thinking. But this feeling of same- 
ness, it is contended, does not prove that personal 
identity exists as a fact, as, for instance, •when it is 
«aid that I am the same self that I was yesterday. 
Thought is constantly changing, it is a stream of 
subjective consciousness, yet, there is “resemblance 
among the parts of a continuum of feelings (especially 
bodily feelings) experi need along with things widely 
different in all other regards.” This resemblance 
“constitutes the real and the verifiable ‘personal 
identity’ which we feel.” It is true that the thoughts 
do not fly about loose, but are owned. But this too 
does not need the hypothesis of an identical self or the 
soul of metaphysics. Because it can be well explained 
by the present Thought which, though different from 
the past Thoughts, has merely inherited their ‘title’ 
and thus stood as their legal representative now. 
‘ ‘tVe can imagine a long succession of herdsmen coming 
rapidly into possession of the same cattle by trans- 
mission of an original title by bequest.” In a similar 
way, “Each pulse of cognitive consciousness, each 
Thought, dies away and is replaced by another. The 
other, among the things it knows, knows its own 
predecessor, and finding it ‘warm’- greets ... it, 
saying: ‘Thou art mine, and part of the same self with 
me.’ Each later Thought, knowing and including 
thus the Thought which went before, is * the final 
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receptacle of all that they contain and own. Each 
Thought is thus bom an owner, and dies owned, 
transmitting whatever it realised as its Self to its own 
later proprietor. James then refers to Kant’s 
analogy of the elastic balls and concludes: “Who 
owns the last self owns the self before the last, for what 
possesses the possessor possesses the possessed.’’ 

There is, therefore, no need, according to such a 
doctrine, of a permanent soul for explaining either the 
fact of ownership or the feeling of personal identity. 
“The sense of personal identity, then, is exactly like 
any one of our other perceptions of sameness among 
phenomena. It is a conclusion grounded either on the 
resemblance in a fundamental respect, or on the 
continuity before the mind, of the phenomena 
compared.’’ 

How far W. James’s analysis of personal identity 
and his explanation of appropriation by a later 
Thought of the contents of the former Thoughts are 
but an admirable summary of the Buddhistic position 
may be seen from Vasubandhu’s discussion on the 
nature of the self and on the fact of recognition. In 
opposition to the doctrine of the fudgala accepted by 
the Vatsiputriyas, Vasubandhu seeks to reconcile the 
facts of memory and- recognition with the position 
which denies a permanent principle over and above 


** Loc. cit. p. 339. 
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the series of passing events or the stream of thought. 
In the absence of a permanent principle, it is urged by 
the Vatsiputriyas, “things experienced by Devadatta’s 
•consciousness would be remembered by the conscious- 
ness of Yajfladatta.’’*® This objection, it may be 
noted here, arises inevitably from the refusal to accept 
any permanent principle over arid above the flux of 
what are generally described as the states of conscious- 
ness. There is no agent, it is contended by Vasu- 
bandhu, called the soul, besides “an unbroken 
•continuity of momentary forces. ’ ’ Even consciousness 
is a conventional name for a chain of conscious 
moments, much as the light of a lamp is a common 
metaphorical designation for an uninterrupted produc- 
tion of a series of flashing flames.^" All elements 
which partake in the process of life are characterised 
by a constant change, they constitute a stream in which 
the next moment is necessarily different from the 
preceding one. In the continuous stream of ideas, 
there is a fixed order of succession. There is a certain 
affinity between ideas “in virtue of which there are 
ideas somehow similar to others and having the power 
of evoking them.” As, for instance, when the idea 


These qtiotations are taken from Dr. Th. St‘‘herbatsky’8 
translation, under the title ‘The Soul Theory of the Bud- 
-tlhists,’ of the appendix to the 8th chapter of Vasubandhu’s 
A hli idharmal'osa- 

*« p. 938. 
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■of a woman is associated with the idea of an impure 
body or the idea of her husband, son, etc., and if, later 
on, in the changing stream of thought, the same idea 
of a woman reappears, it has the power of evoking 
those ideas of impure body, or of a husband, son, etc., 
because they are associated with it, but it has not the 
power of evoking other ideas. The conclusion, we 
arrive at, is, therefore, this: Just as milk and water 
are conventional names (for a set of independent 
elements-) foi- some colour, smell, taste, and touch, 
taken together, so is the designation ‘individual’ but 
a common name for the different elements, which it is 
composed of. 

The fact of memory and recognition, according to 
Vasubandhu, does not militate against such a theory 
of serial self, nor does the latter, when properly under- 
stood, lead to the absurd position that what one has 
experienced should be remembered by another. This 
would be ]>ossible only if there had not been a causal 
relation between the different members of a series. 
The experiences of Devadatta are not remembered by 
Yajfladatta, because “they are not mutually related as 
cause and effect, as is the case between moments belong- 
ing to the same stream of thought.’’ A man who 
perceived an object can remember it, but what it means 
is this that “a consciousness which perceived an object 
formerly is gradually producing a consciousness which 
remembers it now.’’ So, for example, when we say 
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“Caitra remembers,” what it really means is that in 
the current of phenomena which is designated by the 
name Caitra a recollection appears.*'^ It is no more. 
Similarly, when we say “the memory of Caitra,” the 
proprietor is simply the cause and the property will 
simply be its effect. 

Such a position, supported and described by the 
Buddhists, as well as the modem thinkers, such as 
W. James, has at least the merit of presenting the 
doctrine of self, as best as the facts would allow, in 
conformity with the doctrine of universal becoming. 
The seif, according to it, is not something like an 
abiding soul-substance underlying the changing states 
of consciousness; it is rather a stream or series of 
elements that may either be called ‘thoughts’ after 
W. James or ^rijudnas'’ after the Buddhist idealists. 
The unity of personality which is an undoubted fact 
is explained here, not by reference to a hypothetical 
entity lying beyond the stream, but by a sort of 
‘afiBnity’ or causal influence which a previous member 
of the series exercises upon a succeeding member, so 
that a given ‘thought’ can belong to one stream as 
distinct from another. It is this causal affinity that 
explains the fact that each of us has a particular 
mental stream that may run parallel to other mental 
streams but can never be identical with the latter. In 


p. 863. 
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other words, the unity of personality is merely the 
unity of a series, and not that of a soul-substance. 
Even the facts of memory and recognition are not 
supposed to need the hypothesis of an identical self 
provided we understand the trick by which the contents 
of one ‘thought’ are transmitted to another. This 
transmission takes place either because the ‘thoughts’ 
that belong to one stream have a ‘warmth and 
intimacy’ for each member of that series, or because, 
as the Buddhists put it, each idea gives rise to another 
through a sort of affinity that is sometimes likened to 
the transmission of the red colour from one cotton 
canvas to another or the transference of the flavour 
from one flower to another. Hence, though I am 
changing incessantly, from moment to moment, from 
childhood to old age, and from one life to another, yet, 
the series of my mental states remains unbroken and 
undiverted, and my present ‘thought’ remembers only 
what was perceived by a member of the same series to 
which it itself belongs. 

It is easy to see that such an explanation of 
memory, in spite of the improvements which W. James 
professes to have made upon Hume’s account, is 
subject to the same critical observations which 
Sankara has brought to bear upon the Buddhistic 
theory of pure becoming. So far as identity is said to 
be grounded on similarity, Sankara, as we have seen 
above, would condemn such an assertion as a mere 

F. 14 
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nonsense, because there can be no consciousness of 
similarity in the absence of an unchanging subject that 
grasps the two similar things. So even if it be granted 
that our knowledge of the similarity existing between 
two things does not presuppose any judgment of 
identity in regard to any of those things, such a knowl- 
edge does at least imply the identity of the subject that 
is aware of the similarity. The only reply that might 
be made by James, if he had known the Indian 
controversy, would be that in the judgment of simi- 
larity, the judging ‘thought’ is entirely different from 
(jpratyaydntaram eva) all other ‘thoughts’ and that 
the judgment is not conditioned by the apprehension 
or awareness of two different things («a furvot- 
■taraksaiuidvayagrahananimittam). But even then the 
difficulty does not disappear; because if there had not 
been two things that are compared and are known to 
be similar, we should, as Sankara rightly remarks, 
speak of ‘similarity’ only, and not of ‘this’ similar to 
‘that.’ In other words, the awareness of similarity 
is not as simple as the awareness, say, of a colour or 
sound. Even if it be conceded that when I perceive 
the red colour what really happens is that my present 
‘thought’ grasps a particular sensation which is 
compresent with it, such an analysis would be clearly 
inadequate in the case of my knowledge of similarity, 
inasmuch as similarity implies two things, a ‘ t.hia * 
and a .‘ that ’ both of which must be grasped in one 
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act of attention. In accepting the Humian explana- 
tion of identity, James does not seem to, have been 
disturbed in the least by the damaging observations 
made by the critics of Hume, such as Green, on the 
attempt to derive identity from resemblance. And 
-what appears to be more strange is the welcome that 
has been accorded to Hume’s explanation of identity 
by thinkers who are expected to be better informed 
and more careful than James. Mr. B. Bussell, for 
instance, describes the self as the causal nexus among 
a series of events, and has then naturally to confront 
the problem of identity and that of recognition. 
Nothing disturbed by the previous history of the 
problem, he remarks that “when we recognise some- 
thing, it was not in fact the very same thing, but only . 
something similar, that we experienced on a former 
occasion. A person’s face is always changing, and is 
not exactly the same on any two occasions. Common- 
sense treats it as one face with varying expressions; 
but the varying expressions actually exist, each at its 
proper time, while the one face is merely a logical 
construction.’’^* Such a passage might easily be 
taken as an extract from the work of a Buddhist ; and 
both James and Bussell could infinitely strengthen 
their position, if they had known the wonderfully 


The Analysis of Mind, p. 171. 
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subtle dialectics of the Buddhists in defence of an 
identical position.** 

These attempts to reconcile recognition and 
memory with the doctrine of universal becoming may 
perhaps create more admiration than conviction. Tho 
-difficulty is really concealed, and not solved, under the 
notion of transmission which is assumed by James as 
well as the Buddhists as a fact. The truth is that even 
transmission could not be possible in a world of perpe- 
tual change, much less could the contents of one idea 
be transmitted to another - without an unchanging" 
background. The analogy of the balls or of the canvas 
would not even carry any sense to us if we had not 
assumed a permanent unchanging environment in 
- which the balls are imagined to move. If we add to* 
this the argument that even the consciousness of n 
series would be impossible if consciousness itself had 
been a member of the series, — an argument which is 
rightly emphasised by gahkara and Kant,— thfe- 
irreconcilability of recognition and memory with the 
concept of a changing self would be easily realised. 


k <s- eternahty, etc.,” it i.s urged, for instance,, 

by Santarafeita, “are purely ii»a4iuary, not real.” 
ILkMvamtyatadiJca kalpito na tu tdiX^jikah — Tatfva~SaAffraliah, 
G.O.S., p. 262 . .^d Kamala^ila clears up this position by 
adding that if a Buddhist mentions the term identity, he 
does it only in view of common misconceptions (bhrantipraU-- 
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This, however, does not mean a total denial of 
the applicability of the concept of evolution to the 
human mind. Even an elementary fact of perception, 
as we have seen above, implies change in the mind. 
Similarly, the growth of - mind from one stage to 
another may be admitted. But it will* be a' fatal 
confusion to infer from the evolution or growth of 
mind that there is change in consciousness as well. 
Changes in consciousness, it has beeh one of Green’s 
repeated contentions, cannot account for the con- 
sciousness of change. . We might introduce a little 
modification into Green’s expression and insist that 
changes in mind cannot explain the consciousness of 
mental changes. In other words, the term ‘mind’ is 
highly ambiguous; it may either refer to the changing 
principle which Green calls sensibility, or, again, it 
may mean the unchanging principle which is called 
consciousness. No one of them, he rightly urges, can 
be reduced to the other. In that case, we must give 
up the slovenly fashion of using the same term for these 
irreducible principles indifferently. This ambiguity 
has been responsible for a large number of confusions 
in psychology as well as in epistemology, and we shall 
have to consider them in due course. iWihat has to be 
remembered in the present context is that nothing that 
changes is consciousness, yet mind grows; and it is in 
a satisfactory reconciliation of these two aspects that 
the strength of a philosophical position consists. 
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From the similarities we have emphasised between 
James’s explanation of memory and that of Vasu- 
bandhu, it may be seen that the improvements, which 
the former claims to have made upon Hume, had in 
fact been made long before by the Buddhists. The 
trick of transmission and the theory of functional 
identity persisting through substantial diversity have 
been a more or less permanent feature of Buddhism, 
because they alolie can offer a plausible explanation of 
recognition and memory in conformity with the theory 
of universal flux, and the Buddhists Were too acute not 
to utilize them fully. The whole position is put in a 
very brief and cl^ar way by ^Sntaraksita when he 
remarks that “even things that are diverse by reason 
of the diversity of their powers become the basis of an 
effect conceived as one.”®** Consequently, it is a 
mistake to infer an identical percipient agent from the 
fact of recollection; it is a false assumption {rnithya- 
T.ikal'pa). 

The theory of functional identity, it is evident, is 
based entirely upon analogies derived from the world 
pf objects, as is apparent from the instances used by 
Santaraksita, Kant or James. It is true that in 
certain matters, analogies are both useful and inevit- 
able even in philosophical thinking. But, then, they 
must be able to explain the important point in a. 


Tattva-Sangraha]^, G. 0. S., p. 86. 
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discussion without assuming beforehand what needs 
explanation. The very first thing that must be borne 
in mind in discussing memory or recollection is that all 
objects 'have a meaning only in so far as they are 
presented to eojisciotisness, and that consciousness 
cannot be cut up into separate bits. So much we 
learn even from our psychologists. “The object of 
thought,” it is said by Prof. G. F. Stout, “is whatever 
the mind means or intends to refer to. To perceive or 
think at all is to perceive or think of something, and 
this something, just because it is perceived or thought 
of, is an object presented to consciousness.”®^ But, 
it is to be remembered at the same time that “the unity 
of consciousness is radically different in its nature 
from any unity which can belong to a material thing. 
Every material thing is extended in space and there- 
fore consists of parts spatially external to each other 
and spatially separable from each other. It is divisible 
into component portions, each of which exists inde- 
pendently as a material thing or parcel of matter in 
the same way as the whole which is constituted by their 
union. The cup, for instance, which I hold in my 
hand is apprehended by me as one thing; but the 
separate subsistence of its parts as distinct bodies is 
forcibly brought home to me, if it falls on the floor and 
is broken in fragments. On the contrary, the unity 

51 Manual of l^sychologxj. Fourth Edition, p. 99. 
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and distinctness of an individual consciousness is not 
thus composed of parts, each possessing independently 
a separable unity and distinctness of the same kind. 
It cannot be broken into fragmentary thoughts, feel- 
ings, and volitions, or fragments of thought, feeling 
and volition, each persisting like the pi^es of the cup, 
when I have ceased to think, feel and will. A material 
thing is composed of material things; but a conscious 
self is not composed -of conscious selves. 

We have quoted here rather extensively from a 
competent modern psychologist in view of the con- 
fusions into which many an able thinker has fallen 
in giving a true description of consciousness. The 
whole description may be summarised in the language 
of Sankara who says that “ ‘ The known ’ means 
whatever is the object of special knowledge; and as 
all such objects can be known somewhere, to some 
extent and by someone and so forth, the whole world 
is meant by the term ‘ the known.’ But the self 
for which all objects have a meaning “is not in itself 
divided; it only appears divided owing to its limiting 
adjuncts, such as the mind and so on, just as the ether 
^.ppears divided by its connexion with jars and the 
like.’’« 


Ibid., p, 13. 
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We may now easily detect the fallacy in the theory 
of functional identity. A series of ‘ ideas ’ has no 
meaning apart from the assumption of a plurality of 
ideas forming the series; a serial unity, that is, implies 
a plurality of units each of which occupies a distinct 
moment of time. In this sense they are fragmentary 
and at least mentally separable from each other; and 
so far the unity of the series is like the unity of the 
material things. But this must be different from the 
unity of consciousness or the self which apprehends 
them as forming a series. If the self also had changed 
corresponding to the change in the ideas, there would 
not be any consciousness of the series as a unity. The 
serial unity, therefore, is entirely different from, and 
points to, the conscious principle within which there 
is no plurality. And, consequently, all analogies 
taken from the world of objects where plurality and 
complexity are undeniable facts must be inapplicable 
to the unity of consciousness. 

In the theory of functional identity, we thus come 
once more upon the fallacy of confusing vrtti with 
bodha which was found to vitiate the psychological 
analysis of perception. The modifications of sensi- 
bility, as Green puts it, are irreducible to the conscious 
principle and vice versa, though both are necessary 
for a perceptual act. The mental changes, in other 
words, are not changes within consciousness, and 
mental growth or the evolution of mind is not an 
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evolution of the conscious principle. To put it in th& 
language of Kant himself, the empirical apperceptiou 
is not the transcendental apperception; the former is 
a “ flux of inner phenomena,” and here “ there can 
be no unchanging or permanent self.” The latter, on 
the contrary, is “ pure, original, unchangeable con- 
sciousness.” Apart from the latter which is the 
“unity of consciousness which is prior to all data of 
perception,” “no unity and connection of objects is 
possible.” To put the whole thing once more in the 
words of iSahkara, the conscious principle is the pre- 
supposition (grdhikd) of the fragmentary and chang- 
ing knowledge-events. 

The only remark that must be added here is that 
evolution has no meaning if the different stages of the 
universe do not form a series each occupying a definite 
place in time. In “ pure duration ” there can be no 
evolution if there is within it no ‘ before ’ and no 
‘after.’ It follows from this that we cannot even 
imagine how there could be a universal evolution if the 
man who seeks to know it had been himself a member 
of the evolving universe. Evolution is change, at the 
least; and change must be in time which implies 
succession, a ‘ before ’ and an ‘ after.’ In imagining 
the past history of the world, we have necessarily to 
transfer ourselves backward, as in imagining the 
future of the world we must similarly transfer our- 
selves forward, as looking at the changing events. And 
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as imagination is founded on actual perception, 
whatever is true of the latter must be true of the 
former; the conditions of the perception of change 
must -apply equally to the imagination of change. 
But the perception of change and succession implies, 
as we have seen, a conscious principle which is not 
itself in succession. When, therefore, we imagine 
the past or the future of the’ world, such an unchang- 
ing principle must be postulated to account for our 
knowledge of the evolving world. This, of course,, 
does not mean that I was never born, or that I can 
never die. But the conclusion that seems to follow 
irresistibly from these considerations is that man, in 
so far as he knows history, cannot be entirely 
historical; the knowledge of a changing universe, in 
other words, cannot be possible for a being that i& 
nothing more than a part of the changing universe. 
“Two ideas which occupy different moments of time 
and pass away as soon as they have become objects of 
consciousness,” as put by Sankara, “ cannot appre- 
hend or be apprehended by each other.”®'* Even the 
perception of a series implies the reality of “ a conti- 
nuous principle equally connected with the past, the 
present, and the future, or an absolutely unchangeable 
self.”®* And the concept of universal evolution is but 
the perceived change applied on a cosmic scale. 

5® S B.liir 2. 28. 

86 Ibid., II. 2. 31. 
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It has been, therefore, rightly remarked that “ a 
living being that knows seems to belong to an order 
quite different in kind from that of one that merely 
lives without knowing.”®’ The knowledge of change 
which we all possess shows at the same time that we 
are possessors of eternity. “ The relations of events 
to each other as in time,” as Green puts it almost 
borrowing his language from Sankara, ‘ ‘ implies their 
equal presence to a subject which is not in time.”®® 

In fact the analysis of oiir knowledge of change 
which is offered by Kant and Green is essentially an 
illuminating commentary to Sankara’s theory of per- 
ception. The advaita position in respect of this 
problem is beautifully summarised by Sure^vara, one 
of Sankara’s immediate successors. The self, he says, 
is the non-successional seer {akramadrk) of the pass- 
ing modes of mind {DKi or Buddhi ) ; it is the latter 
which changes with the different acts of knowledge, 
and not the self which sees the past, the present and 
the future simultaneously. If the witnessing self had 
changed, there would arise no knowledge of the 
thousand changing modes of the * mind. The self, 
therefore, for Sure^vara, is unchanging (avikriya), 
above the three temporal distinctions (nistrikdla), and 
eternal {kutastha).^^ Apart from Green’s repeated 

Haldane, The Reign of Relativity ^ p. 161. 

58 Prolegomena^ p. 69, 

Naiskarviyasiddhi II, 69-77- 
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warnings against the confusion of “ feeling ” with 
“ consciousness,” the following passage admirably 
brings out the functions of sensibility and the conscious 
subject respectively in our knowledge of time: — 
“Sensibility is the condition of existence in time, of 
there being events related to each other as past, 
present, and future. Ask yourself what meaning the 
terms ‘now’ and ‘then’ have except as derived from a 
relation between a perpetually vanishing consciousness 
and one that is permanent, and you find they have 
none. When we say that there was time or there were 
events in time before man began to exist, we mean that 
there were events, of which each was thus related to 
another as ‘now’ and ‘then.’ But all these expressions 
about ‘events’ and ‘happening’ and ‘taking place’ 
imply or derive their meaning from a sensibility, of 
which the perpetually vanishing modes are held 
together by a subject equally present to, and distin- 
guishing itself from, all of them.”®® We need not 
discuss here Green’s theory of an eternal sensibility, 
but what will be very important for our further 
analysis of what we have called the foundational con- 
sciousness is the distinction, he insists on, between the 
two conditions of our knowledge of change. 


60 '[Yorks II, p', 79, 



CHAPTER VII 

CONSCIOUSNESS AND SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 

The discussions on the conditions of knowledge 
undertaken in the last two chapters should have clear- 
ed up some of the difficulties in the way of a correct 
theory of self. The self, we have seen, is of the nature 
cf foundational knowledge or foundational conscious- 
ness, though it is generally mixed up with things other 
than itself, such as, mental modes or modifications of 
sensibility. In fact, this association of the real self 
with the not-self is so intimate and indissoluble that 
large portions of advaita literature are devoted to 
arguments designed to prove that the conscious 
principle is not any of the pseudo-selves with which it 
is generally confused. Even the modifications of 
mind, — that are called here 'antahkaranavrtti' s or 
^huddhi-vrtti’ s — are not the real self ; on the contrary, 
they are as much objects for a subject as the physical 
things, even they are illumined by the light of the self. 
In other words, the- self is the presupposition of all 
objects including the physical as well as the mental 
events and things. It is, to put it in the language of 
Kant, the transcendental condition of “Nature.” 
The mistake of the substantialists as well as the 
actualists, to borrow James’s language, is identical in 
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SO far as both take the self to be something other than 
the foundational consciousness, and this mistake is 
nothing but a confusion of consciousness to which all 
objects and events are presented with what undergoes 
modifications and change. Even the ‘ ideas ’ of the 
YogScara school which form a series are nothing but 
fragmentary mental modifications that are mistaken to 
be momentary flashes of consciousness on account of 
the conscious principle lying beyond, aud illumining, 
them. 

As a substantial help to the understanding of the 
nature of foundational consciousness, we must now 
turn to certain unquestionable facts of our daily life 
that are not ordinarily emphasised in modern philo- 
sophy. The perplexities which have grown round 
the problem of personal identity, — a problem which 
even Bradley thinks to be one that can be best solved 
by not asking questions about it — are, we think, due 
to the same difficulty of avoiding the confusion of 
ponsciousness with mental modifications. Bradley is 
surely right in thinking that the question of personal 
identity “is sheer nonsense until we have got some 
dear idea as to what the self is to stand for.”^ He is 
further right in taking it as “evident that, for personal 
identity, some continuity is requisite.’’ But he is 
equally wrong in thinking that continuity during sleep 
is doubtful and so it cannot be used to prove identity. 

1 Appearance and Reality, p. 73 . 
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Here, as we shall see presently, Bradley seems to draw 
as hasty a conclusion as was drawn by Kanada and 
Ramanuja. 

The breaks in ‘ psychical continuity ’ which 
Bradley thinks to be irreconcilable with an identical 
self, as is too well known to require any elaborate 
proof, were a source of infinite trouble to Locke whose 
contradictions on this subject should have made the 
subsequent philosophers pause to think whether the 
generally accepted notion of self-consciousness were 
not ambiguous. According to Locke, it might well 
be the privilege of the Infinite Author that he never 
slumbers or sleeps; but so far as the finite minds were 
concerned he could never accept the Cartesian notion 
pf a thinking substance which thinks always. Those 
at least “who do at any time sleep without dreaming,” 
he thinks, “can never be convinced that their thoughts 
are sometimes for four hours busy without their know- 
ing of it.”® He is, therefore, quite sure that the soul 
in a sleeping man has neither pleasure nor pain any 
more than the bed or earth he lies on. Locke does not 
feel disturbed till he raises the question “whether, if 
the same substance, which thinks, be changed, it can 
be the same person; or, remaining the same, it can be 
different persons?”® It is this question which force® 

2 Essay, Bk. II. 10, 

3 Ihid., Bk. II. Ch. 27, A'ec. 12. 
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him for the first time to give up his anti -Cartesian 
belief, and admit that ‘ consciousness makes the same 
person.’ He then proceeds to acknowledge that “ if 
the same Socrates waking and sleeping do not partake 
of the same consciousness, Socrates waking and sleep- 
ing is not the same person.” 

This admission and contradiction in Locke have 
not succeeded in directing the attention of the subse- 
quent thinkers to a more careful study of the states of 
dream and dreamless sleep. Even James, one of the 
distinguished psychologists of our time, confesses that 
“we can give no rigorous answer to this question.”* 
The problem of breach in consciousness, he says, can 
be easily solved a 'priori, if we had accepted the 
Cartesian theory of soul, but such a course is not open 
to one who has “ no doctrine about the soul or its 
essence,” and, consequently, he would rather “admit 
that the mind, as well as the body, may go to sleep.” 
James is apparently unaware of the contradictions of 
Locke and so accepts Locke’s defence of his position 
as spirited. It is, however, admitted that the facts 
of hysteria and hypnotism prove conclusively that “we 
must never take a person’s testimony, however sincere, 
that he has felt nothing, as proof positive that no 
feeling has been there. But this admission remains 
as a passing observation which does not affect seriously 

* Principles of Psychology, I, p. 200. 

n Uni, p. 211. 

F. 15 
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his views on the problem of self-consciousness. It is 
a pregnant admission, to borrow a well-known remark 
(df' Green on Locke’s admission of an identical con- 
sciousness, but it brings nothing to the birth in James. 
He would cling to the theory of self as “a generic 
unity,” rather than accept a “sort of metaphysical 
or absolute Unity in which all differences are over- 
whelmed.”® His Peter and Paul wake up in the 
morning and recollect their respective past experiences, 
not because each is an identical consciousness, but 
because the past experiences of each come to him with 
a warmth and intimacy due to his body and the central 
adjustments which “ar« the real nucleus of our per- 
sonal identity.”’’ 

' His rejection of the metaphysical Unity would not 
be so easy if he had stopped to consider what was 
implied in the knowledge of “the body and the central 
adjustments.” Even if it be supposed that the body 
is out there, it will not explain how it comes to be an 
object of my knoxvledge; how, in other words, the 
perishing ‘thoughts’ can be the vehicle of the knowl- 
e<%e of a body which persists as an identical object 
through different moments of time. If he had raised 
this problem of knowledge, as it was raised by Hume 
upon whose theory of self he sought to improve, he 

® Ibid., p. 335. 

’’ Ibid-, p, 341. 
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"would easily see that the “trai>scendentalist school” 
■could not simply be dismissed as one ” in which 
psychology at least has naught to learn.”* Whatever 
may have been the linguistic ambiguity of that school, 
the clearest lesson it teaches is that the perception of 
the “body” presupposes an indentical consciousness as 
the ultimate basis of recognition involved in all percep- 
tions. Mere perishing pulses of thought cannot explain 
recollection and knowledge of identical things. James 
admits that “however complex the object may be, the 
thought of it is one undivided state of consciousness.”® 
That which knows the “empirical aggregate of 
things,” he says, “cannot itself be an aggregate.”^® 
But he never considers seriously how the perishing 
thoughts can explain the possibility of rising above the 
empirical aggregate and become an undivided unity. 

Similarly, he does no justice whatsoever to Kant, 
•Green, and Caird, when he reads into their theories 
the distinction between an agent and the activity 
which belongs to it. His criticism of- the theory of 
soul-substance would be heartily endorsed by those 
whom he criticises, and a reputed scholar like James 
should have known that the transcendental self is not 
a transcendent spiritual substance, but an immanent 


« ihuh, p. .m 
» Ihid., p. 276. 
10 Ibid-, p, 400. 
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principle which is ever present in all our thoughts and 
feelings; it is as immanent as the ‘thoughts’ by which 
he seeks to replace it. Apart from this transcendental 
self, the present passing ‘Thought’ oould not be a 
“principle by which the Many is simultaneously 
known. The “mystery of synthesis’’ cannot be 
explained either by a transcendent principle or by a 
passing ‘Thought;’ it can be explained only by an 
identical principle which, though immanent, yet does 
not pass away with the passing pulses of thought. 
It must be, in other words, non-successional 
(akramadrk), as Suresvara puts it. and yet undeniab- 
ly present in all our fragmentary knowledge and 
experience. 

All this has been explained with sufficient force 
and clearness. We have seen, for instance, that the 
foundational consciousness is the presupposition of all 
distinctions and differences we ordinarily make between 
the knowing agent and the property of knowledge. 
Consciousness is not an attribute of the self, it is not 
something that is possessed by the self in the same way 
in which the cow is possessed by Caitra. It is the self. 
In fact, James deliberately shuts his eyes and then 
complains that he cannot see. He starts on hia 
criticism of the transcendental theory with the explicit 
statement that he need do “ no more than decide what 


ihid., p, m. 
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to think of the transcendental Ego if it he an agent. 
And^it is no wonder that he finds in Kant’s trans- 
cendentalism nothing more than Substantialism grown 
shame-faced. It is true that Kant has made himself 
partly liable to this charge by his unguarded language. 
But his theory of self would be better understood if the 
critics had given more attention to his explanation of 
the dialectic illusion involved in rational psychology. 
Kant has been seriously misunderstood, and it will 
take us long afield to attempt a full exposition of his 
theory of self and his doctrine of categories. So far 
as the latter is concerned, we have partly done it else- 
where. So far as his theory of self is concerned, none 
will be in a position to appreciate him who ignores 
his remark that the ‘ ‘identity of the subject in all the 
determinations of which I can be conscious is not the 
same thing as a perception in which the self is present- 
ed as an object which can be recognized as self- 
identical.”** The fallacy of rational psychology 
consists in this that “The unity of consciousness, which 
is the supreme condition of the categories, is simply 
confused with a perception of the subject as object, and 
hence we suppose that we may apply to the subject the 


Ihid-, p. 3(55. 

Tiz-, Self, Thoujjht (OUl Keality, Chapters VI — 'IX; and 
Kuiit's Anali/nin of Scientific Method, an article in Review of 
i^hilosophy and Religion, Vol. Vil, No. 1. 

** Watson’s Selections, p. 150'. 
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categoiy of substance”^"’ This is a serious mistake. 
“The subject no doubt thinks the categories, but that 
is no reason for saying that it can have a conception of 
itself as an object of the categories. It cannot think 
the categories without presupposing its own self- 
consciousness, and therefore self-consciousness cannot 
be brought under the categories.” 

The difficulty in putting aright the status of the 
self in the language of ordinary speech and thought 
arises from J,he fact that “the specific nature of our 
understanding consists in thinking everything dis- 
cursively, that is, representing it by concepts, and so 
by mere predicates, to which therefore the absolute 
subject must always be wanting.”’" But we must 
always remember that self-consciousness “is itself the 
ground of the possibility of the Categories,” and, 
therefore, self-consciousness in general is the represen- 
tation of that which is the condition of all unity, and 
yet itself unconditioned.”’^ 

Kant’s theory of self is essentially the corner-stone 
of the doctrine of Green who remarks that “the really 
prolific element” in Kant’s theory of knowledge is the 
view of the noumenon “which he calls the ego, as the 
source of the categories.”’" He accepts the view that 

’® Ibid., p. 1.54. 

Kant’s Proleyomeno, bv Maliaft'y uud Bennard, i) 97. 

17 229. 

IS WorhH III, p. 127. 
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“the existence of a knowable nature implies that of a 
principle of union which is not itself part of the know- 
able nature, not one or any number of the relations 
which constitute it; an unconditioned, in relation to 
which alone the mutual conditioning of phenomena is 
possible; a consciousness of laws of nature, or rather 
a principle of consciousness which, in relation to 
sensibility, yields laws of nature, which is not itself 
subject to those laws of nature. This conscious- 
ness “is one which, on however limited a scale, we our- 
selves exercise in the acquisition of experience, and 
exercise only by means of such a consciousness.’’-^ 

Similarly, Caird, in spite of his quarrels with 
Kant, has no doubt in his mind that Self-consciousness 
is an undeniable fact; it is “our very highest type of 
knowledge,’’ and to reject it is “as if one should say 
that it is impossible to see the sun because we cannot 
throw the rays of a candle upon it. But as it is the 
light which reveals both itself and the darkness, so it 
is self-consciousness through which we know both itself 
and all other objects. 

In view of these unambiguous statements of Kant, 
Green and Caird, it would be surely unwarranted in 
the highest degree to condemn the transcendental Ego 
as “simply nothing -, as ineffectual and windy an 

Wofh II, p. 90. 

20 P Tolegomena , p. 59. 

21 Hegel, p. I4T. 
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abortion as Philosophy can show.”-*- We must, in 
order to do justice to the transcendental theory, give 
up definitely the habit of thinking of the conscious 
principle under the categories of substance and attri- 
bute, and in fact under any category whatsoever. 
The transcendental theory, sketched above, is clearly 
the theory of iSankara which we have partly explained 
in connection with the doctrine of foundational con- 
sciousness, and Haldane’s theory of foundational 
knowledge. The self, he says in another context, is not 
an agent of the activity of knowledge; on the contrary, 
it is essentially knowledge; knowledge, that is, is its 
very essence.-® “Just as when it is asserted that ‘that 
which shines in front is the Sun, that which shines to 
the south, to the, west, to the north, and upwards, is 
the Sun,’ what is really meant is that brightness is the 
nature of the Sun,” similarly, when it is said that 
“the self is an agent of cognition,'’ what is really 
meant is that “cognition is the very essence” of the 
self and not its “activity.”®^ Self-consciousness, 

^2, lames, Jah\ rif ^ p. 8G5. 

Vedfuiftvf a,^t/a avarupdni ttijavfff/ifmpate — ('tun, on the 

Chhidof/ya Up- VIII, 12. 5^ 

Atmmiah mttid'mdira era jndnalortftvom na in 
Tijdp'ftatayd — loc- cii. This whole passage, when literally 
Iraiislated, would run as follows: — The self’s agency of 
knotwledge is its mere existence, and not its activity; just as 
the Sun’s agency of revelation is its mere existence, and not a 
function. 
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therefore, is not the consciousness of an agent possess- 
ing the activity of knowledge in the same way in which 
Caitra possesses the cow.-® 

Kant’s thesis that self-consciousness cannot be 
brought under the categories has, we believe, an 
important significance for a right understanding of 
t’_s.\aature of self. His real meaning, as it may now 
be easier to understand, is that the self, though 
undeniably real, — because it is always present as the 
transcendental ground of all our experience — cannot, 
yet, be brought under the conditions of what he calls 
the “understanding,” the specific nature of which is 
this that it thinks everything discursively, “represent- 
ing it by concepts, and so by mere predicates." This 
discursive understanding is sometimes called by 
J^ankara Buddhi, which is defined as that in which are 
liidden the three categories of knowledge, the know- 
able, and the knower.-" Though it is necessary to 
represent the self as the knower or the subject of 
knowledge, yet it will be a serious blunder to think that 
knowledge is ))ossessed by the knower or the subject, 
because, in reality, “the knower has no distinct 


Compare AjtuyuibodJiin} 34, where it is said that when 
it is asserted that tlie knowledge is yonrs, what is really meant 
is that Jfuowledge is yourself, nuich as the phrase ‘the head 
of Eahu’ means that the head is the Utihu itself. 

Niyudha a.iyuui jfidiM-jneyn-jiidlr-pad^lrtha ifi gului 
liuddhih—f’oni . dh ihe Tail. Vp., Ch. I of ihd Brah mafnlli. 
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existence apart from knowledge.”-' This knowledge 
which is the essence of the self is not of the nature of 
an act \ vet, in conformity with the conditions of the 
discursive intellect, which describes everything by 
means of its properties {jatyadidharma), we describe 
it as the knowledge of the subject. As so described, 
the description, if taken literally, can only indicate 
indirectly, and not represent directly, the self.-*^ The 
discursive intellect can represent only that which 
conforms to the categories of unity, cause, space, time,, 
etc.; that is, it can represent what is determined by 
some kind of relation. And the result is that even 
when the self which is the transcendental condition of 
all objects is represented by the discursive intellect, it 
is necessarily described as ‘something’ that possesses 
the attribute of consciousness. Similarly, when the 
self is said to be a synthetic principle, it is represented 
as something like an agent exercising its combining 
activity and thus generating experience out of the 
multiplicity of sense-data. But such a representation, 
though necessary for discursive thinking, is not a true- 
representation of the self; it is nothing more than a 
false representation arising out of the necessity of 
discursive thinking through the forms of language.. 

“■ AUnanah xvaruitam jt'iaplinifi tufti riintirici/fite — loc. 
(it. 

Bu<hlhidh(innavi»ayena jiinnaiaftdena tat hdisyate na 
tu iicyate — loc. cit. 
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Such discursive representations, in other words, are 
mere semblances or figurative images (avabhdsa) that 
are necessary for the purposes of descriptions only. 
They point indirectly to the self within which there is. 
no distinction. 

It may be noted even here, in order to avoid mis- 
understanding, that discursive thinking is net al- 
together condemned by Sankara, as is done by the 
mystics or the agnostics. The self is beyond s])eech' 
and thought, because it is the denizen of a world 
altogether inaccessible to human faculties, but because 
it is presupposed by all distinctions including the 
distinction of subject from object or of agent from. 
activity. Our knowledge must be based upon distinc- 
tions;*" whatever is known must be known through the 
intellect {huddhi-dvarena or antahkmana-dvdrena). 
But in that case we must not be misled by the 
grammatical forms when the self is represented 
through the intellect ; this is all that is meant by the 
warning against the discursive representation of the 
self.**" The self can be described only in so far as it is 
represented in conformity with the forms of the 
intellect, and as so rejiresented, we must distinguish 

V i.icxiis<iiih(iiuiho hi mHi/afx/hihetiih — Ibid-, Ch. VI. 

In the laiif>niaf>e ot the advaita. literature, this iiieann 
tlie (•oiaiectum of the self with tlie cavity of the intellect or 
ftiitahkiiraiufffuhrif iiio-.i(n'ibandliah, throui,-h whi -h the self 
J-'Uist he known. 
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l)etween the knower and the known. That is, though 
the self is of the nature of foundational knowledge, 
and, as such, devoid of the distinction between subject 
and object, yet it has to be described as the subject for 
which exists the object.®^ 

Indeed, the bulk of the advaita literature is ex- 
<clusiveiy devoted to the discovery of the foundational 
•consciousness transcending what is given through the 
•discursive intellect. And the study of the dream- 
experience and of dream-less sleep is one of those 
•<ievices that are rightly considered as an effective help 
for understanding its reality and nature. In deep 
•dreamless sleep, for instance, there is evidently a break 
in the psychical current, yet the sense of identity is not 
broken; nor is the memory of Peter confused with 
that of Paul, when they wake up in the morning. It 
would certainly be a mere sophistry to account for the 
feeling of identity without postulating an identical 
principle which persists through the different stages 
•of waking consciousness, dream, and dreamless 
slumber. These three states, says Sankara-, come in 
succession, yet everyone recognises himself as ‘ I am 
he.’®^ “ I think ” accompanies not only the different 


Such a subject is suiuetiines called vijUdiiointii/a or fht 
self which has assumed the character of, and got mingled with, 
huddhi or aiitahl/irana See, for instance, .Sankara’s Com- 
mentary on the Brh. Up. II. 1. 16. 

32 Coin, on Gandapada-Kdrikd 1. 
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items of perception as Kant rightly said; it persists 
through the different states undisturbed by the 
apparent break of psychical current in sleep. Identity, 
as distinct from mere continuity, in some form or other 
must be admitted, therefore, in order to account for 
this persistent recognition. . Let it be granted that a 
time-less self is “a psychological monster,” as Bradley 
puts it; but some plausible explanation must still be 
given of the undeniable facts of our life. Mere generic 
unity of the ever-perishing ‘thoughts’ does not explain 
it ; and even a generic unity would be impossible with- 
out a persistent identical principle that does not itself 
change. J ames thinks that such an identical principle 
is a mere superfluity, because the thoughts may perish 
yet their ownership is never-lapsing, and the trick of 
transmission and appropriation is perfectly compatible 
with their changing nature. But this does not explain 
how Paul’s feeling of identity remains undisturbed in 
spite of the fact that the ‘thoughts' were entirely 
suspended for such a long interval. Even if it be 
conceded that the present thought inherits the contents 
of the dying thought, yet, sleep is a clear exception 
to the rule that ‘what possesses the possessor possesses 
the possessed.’ 

Similarly, it does not seem to be an adequate 
explanation to refer to the “ideal identity and the 
‘^^^“uity of the experienced. All identity, on the 
BnrUcy, Truth and lierdity, p. 19 . 5 . 
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objective side, as we have contended above, must pre- 
suppose an identity on the subjective side. Bradley 
seems to be dissatisfied with his own explanation and 
•offers yet another hypothesis, namely, that the unity 
•of our lives depends upon the “felt background.’’®* 
This perhaps might be accepted as his final solution of 
the problem which he himself declared as insoluble. 
But his readers are left in a hopeless confusion when 
he insists at the same time that the Unity and the 
•continuity “consist wholly in content or else they are 
nothing.’’ This plainly means that continuity on the 
-objective side is possible without identity on the 
^subjective side. 

The fact seems to be that Bradley did not solve 
the problem of identity-feeling which survived the 
break of psychical continuity. Here at least a most 
plausible explanation is offered by the advaita philo- 
sophy. The shortest explanation, as given by Sankara, 
i.s this that “the appearance of unconsciousness here 
i.s due to the absence of objects, not to the absence of 
■consciousness. ’■®'' That is, the apparent gap in sleep 
is due to the fact that there are not here objects which 
are necessary for self-consciousness, though conscious- 
ness persists as an identical principle. Self-conscious- 
ness is the consciousness of the self as jnediated 

34 ibid-, j). 197. 

35 Vifayabhavat iyam aceUiyam'mitd iia cnittm mhhmat 
— H B. II. 3. 18. 
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through the consciousness of objects, and as this 
mediation is impossible when there is no object, there 
is, consequently, no self-consciousness in the absence 
of the objects. Is there no inconsistency here, it is 
asked in another context, in accepting consciousness 
as the essence of the self and yet postulating a self in 
•deep sleep which is unconscious of anything 1®* There 
■can be no inconsistency, it is said in reply, between 
these two positions provided we understand that, the 
aself during sleep does see, though it appears to see 
nothing (paJyannem na pasyati). The sight of the 
:seer, it is continued, is as permanent as the seer 
himself, much as the heat of the fire is co-eval with the 
fire. The self in such a state is like the sun which 
•consists essentially in revelation or brightness and yet 
i.s talked of as the revealer of things. The sun, that 
is, has light as its permanent essence, and when it 
lights up things it does so in virtue of its very essence 
and not by virtue of its being something other than 
light.®' Similarly, the self in deep sleep is called the 
:seer on account of its essential permanent sight. If 
sight had been a mere activity of the self, a mere 
accidental property of the self, then, of course, it 


Com. on f]ie Brh. Up. IV. ‘2-3. 

.Jdityddai/o nityaprahiisasvabhm'd eca mntah si'dblid- 
rikena niiyenaivti pmhlienn prakdioyanti, na hi aprakiiS- 
iiimauah santah ptakdiam kurvantnh -prakaSnyanti iti ucjlante 
— he. cit. 
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could not be its essence. On the other hand, the self 
is said to be not-seeing in deep, sleep, because there is 
not at that time something distinct from itself which 
it could see. Specific knowledge-events are condition- 
ed by the inner sensibility {antahkarana) and the 
sense-organs, and the latter are merged into one in 
sleep. Hence the self is no more a seer in the ordinary 
sense. 

Sankara’s contentions need cause no surprise to 
us, in so far as they relate to the distinction we have 
already explained between fragmentary and founda- 
tional knowledge; consciousness, we have seen, is not 
an activity, but the very essence of the self, it is the 
self. He refers in this context also to the sun and the 
crystals in illustration of his contention that the 
different types of knowledge, such as, seeing, hearing, 
etc., are not different faculties of the soul, but 

the latter is, by its very nature, knowledge which 
appears as different types of knowledge in consequence 
of the different sense-organs. The really new element 
in his contentions here is the ex{)lanation of the 
apparent unconsciousness in deep sleep. And it 
consists in this that the foundational consciousness, 
though present even in sleep, appears as unconscious 
owing to the absence of the* objects including the 
modifications of sensibility. Self-consciousness, in 
other words, is mediated through the consciousness of 
objects, the latter, again, is conditioned by the mental 
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modifications produced 1:^ the things. Consequently, 
there can be no such self-consciousness when these 
conditions of objective knowledge are not fulfilled. 
In short, the mediated self-consciousness is absent in 
d^p sleep, and, hence arises the apparent break or ^ap 
io the psychical continuity. The self-conscious self 
exists, then, as it is put by Sankara, in a state of imity 
with its real self; it has no more any specific type of 
knowledge and has no consciousness of outer or inner, 
just as a man loses all such consciousness when 
embraced by his beloved. 

The epistemological significance of deep sleep has 
been sorely misinterpreted or ignored altogether. Even 
the modern idealists who believe in an eternal con- 
sciousness slur over the difl&culties rather than show 
how such an eternal principle may be reconciled with 
the apparent gaps and unconscious intervals. Green, 
for instance, refers to Locke’s admission that the 
same Socrates, sleeping and waking, must partake of 
the same consciousness, and remarks that the inference 
'‘which it suggests to his reader, that a self which 
does not slumber or sleep is not one which is born or 
dies, does not seem to have occurred to him.”®** But 
no attempt is made to reconcile his theory of eternal 
self with apparent gaps. If he had done it, he would 
easily develop some such theory as that of Sankara, 

38 Wortcs I. p, 116. 

F. 16 
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and perhaps realise that the self-conscious self is 
absent during the gaps, though the eternal conscious- 
ness which is presupposed by the former never sleeps. 
That is, the mediated self-consciousness which is. 
conditioned by the presence of the objects is also condi- 
tioned by an eternal consciousness in which there is ho 
distinction of any kind whatsoever. 

There is, however, a particular interpretation of 
Sankara’s theory of dreamless sleep, vouchsafed by no 
less an authority than Paul Deussen, which must be 
briefly considered at this place. “Essential to the 
soul,” according to Duessen’s reading of Sankara, is 
“intelligence, but this intelligence is at the bottom 
imaginary.”®® And, consequently, “ it makes in the 
end no difference whether this for us quite incompre- 
hensible state is characterised in our fashion as a 
Negation of all volition, or in the Indian manner as 
an imaginary cognition, “which presupposes this 
Negation of all volition.” This is how Deussen would 
perhaps exonerate Sankara from the charge of intellec- 
^ualism which he has elsewhere levelled against “the 
philosophising spirit of mankind in India, Greece, 
&.nd modern times.”*® Such an interpretation, how- 
ever, of Sankara’s theory of dreamless slumber, if true, 
would divest it of any epistemological importance. 


The System of the Vedanta, p. 316. 

The Philosophy of the Upanishads, p, 133, 
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A purely imaginary and hypothetical state is certainly 
too nebulous to be called either thought or will even 
when these are taken as universal principles from 
which all finite things originate. But is the state 
really one of imaginary cognition ? 

Deussen admits that in deep sleep, according to 
Sankara, there is a total suspension of fragmentary 
knowledge as well as consciousness of distinctions 
either in the way of knower, knowledge, and know- 
able, or that of enjoyer and enjoyed. In the waking 
stage, on the other hand, such a consciousness of 
distinction is at the very basis of our experience and 
conduct. Now, what should be the proper term for 
this awareness of distinctions which pervades our 
waking life? It would surely be doing great violence 
to the ordinary usages of words to call it the ‘will’ or 
the ‘ emotion ’ of distinction. Consciousness, then, 
seems to be the best word we possess for carrying our 
meaning. It, according to Sankara, is the ultimate 
principle of revelation which is presupposed by all 
objects, no matter whether the object is a pain or a 
pleasure, idea or image, desire or will. Even the 
‘Will’ of Schopenhauer, as Haldane rightly observes, 
presupposes the reality of foundational knowledge. 
Even if it be conceded that Will is the final origin of 
Being, such a concession presupposes the conscious- 
ness of distinction in so far as we are contrasting 
Will as known with Being as known. Knowledge, 
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consciousness, or awareness, cannot, therefore, be 
replaced by any anti-intellectual concept, such as will, 
in order to convey properly what we mean in such 
cases. It would then be unwarranted to accuse all 
thinkers of intellectualism simply on the ground that 
the subject-object relation, which is the most generic 
relation presupposed by all specific relations, is called 
Thought or Knowledge. 

If so much is granted, then, the state in which 
there is no awareness of distinction must by contrast 
be called distinction-less awareness, or knowledge, or 
thought. And it would follow from this that neither 
Yajflavalkya nor Sankara, nor, again, the modern 
idealists can be called intellectualists for using a term 
with intellectual or cognitive associations. And to 
discover Schopenhauer’s Will in the state of dreamless 
sleep would be to put Sankara’s philosophy in an 
altogether wrong light, because what he intends to 
prove through the apparent gaps in sleep is that the 
consciousness of distinction is not a permanent feature 
of our life. All distinctions, in other words, pre- 
suppose an undivided and unchangeable conscious 
principle which cannot be so known during waking 
experience; and hence the epistemological importance 
of dreamless sleep. 

One point, however, is quite clear from deep sleep. 
The term self-consciousness, if k naeans madiated self- 
(^msciousness, cannot l^e applied to the self in thali 
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state. Nor is it possible, on the other hand, to deny 
the reality of consciousness in sleep, because to do so 
would be to accept the view of the materialists or the 
spiritualists like Kanada or Locke. But the spiri- 
tualist’s explanation of deep sleep, whether at the 
hands of Locke or those of his Indian predecessors, 
has been a standing enigma, hardly reconcilable with 
the fact of personal identity. In deep sleep, it is held 
by the thinkers of the Nyaya school, there is no knowl- 
edge, because the unconscious atomic mind enters into 
certain veins, called yuntat, corresponding to the 
pericardium, which is supposed to be devoid of skin. 
The result is that the atomic mind (which is^ called 
manas by them) having resided then at a skinless 
place, there is no possibility of its coming into contact 
with skin, which is the condition of knowledge in 
general. Apart from the fanciful character of this 
explanation of the apparent unconsciousness in deep 
sleep, it will surely remain a mystery how, on such a 
supposition, the unconscious soul, which is the only 
permanent principle admissible by them, can account 
for the identity-feeling of the waking man. The con- 
sciousness of identity which is an undeniable fact 
requires for its adequate explanation an identical 
piinciple, and this is rightly seen by the spiritualists. 
But an essentially unconscious soul, which is no better 
than the all-pervasive space {aka4a), can as little 
explain it as the stream or flux of ideas or thoughts 
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as conceived by James and the Buddhists. The 
apparent chasm cannot be bridged over on either 
hypothesis. The consciousness of the waking man is 
a newly generated event which may be similar, but not 
identical, with that of the man who went to sleep 
overnight. On such a supposition, Socrates sleeping 
and waking, as rightly seen by Locke, is not the same 
person, in spite of the identity of the soul-substance. 
The difficulty remains as insoluble in the theory of self 
as a flux. There is no possibility of a generic unity of 
the passing ‘ideas’ surviving the breaks in sleep. 

It is necessary, therefore, to postulate conscious- 
ness in deep sleep, and the only explanation of the 
apparent gap must be found in the absence of mediated 
self-consciousness. That is, the self may exist as con- 
sciousness, even when there is no consciousness of 
objects. It persists at that time, not as a self- 
conscious self, but as the self, in the language. of the 
advaita thinkers, as prajUa consisting in mere con- 
sciousness. Yajftavalkya puts it very beautifully, 
though a little paradoxically, when he says that in 
deep sleep the self “sees not, yet is he seeing, although 
he sees not; since for the seer there is no interruption 
of seeing because he is imperishable; but there is no 
second beside him, no other distinct from him for him 


to see. ’ The modern idealists who accept an eternal 
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consciousness and yet reject the notion of object-less 
consciousness would find in these words of Yajfla- 
valkya a confirmation of, as well as a challenge to, 
their position. 

These discussions lead us naturally to a very 
I unique feature of consciousness, the explanation of 
which will throw a flood of light on some of the baffling 
problems of self. Consciousness, as we have seen, is 
the ultimate principle of revelation; but if it exists 
even in deep sleep, it must exist, then, without reveal- 
ing anything. But does not this position involve a 
paradox? To many thinkers, ancient and modern, 
it is an insoluble paradox. So far as the modern 
absolutists are concerned, they would accept self- 
consciousness in deep sleep rather than an object-less 
consciousness. But such a position can be held only 
on one assumption, namely, that there are degrees in 
self-consciousness. In deep sleep, therefore, there 
must be an object presented to consciousness, though 
the consciousness of difference is at a minimum. But 
apart from any other difficulty which may be raised to 
such a position, the admission of degrees in an eternal 
principle is to admit in a roundabout way that the 
principle is not eternal at all. Degrees have a neces- 
sary reference to space and time, as Kant rightly saw. 
We must then either admit that the eternal principle 
is in time and space or give up the notion of degree in. 
connection with an eternal self-consciousness. 
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We need not examine in detail Ramanuja’s con- 
tention in this connection that though there is no 
definite and clear ‘ I ’-consciousness in deep sleep on 
account of the absence of any knowledge of the external 
things, yet it cannot be entirely absent.^* Such a 
contention may be excused in a thinker who could not 
even accept any foundational type of knowledge apart 
from the fragmentary knowledge of sensuous origin, 
and who did not see any contradiction in the concept 
of eternal knowledge capable of contraction and 
expansion. {Svayathaparicchinnam eta jnanatn, 
samkocavik&sarham.) In fact, hi.s notion of knowl- 
edge never rose beyond that of a subtle shining material 
thing, like the physical light; and, consequently, what 
was a mere analogy for Sankara became for him 
knowledge itself. Similarly, the crudeness of his 
notion of consciousness is evident from his contention 
that consciousness can be an object of a conscious 
agent, that the self is a conscious substance, and yet 
consciousness is its attribute, though, again, this 
attribute is not like the other attributes, such as, 
whiteness, etc. The fact seems to be that Ramanuja’s 
theological interests were too strong to permit an un- 
prejudiced exercise of logical insight. He would 
unhesitatingly allow logic to be flung to the winds 
provided this saved his religious predilections. 

Susupt^api na ahaihbhavavigamah—Loc. cit. 
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In the meantime, we must accept it as a very 
plausible theory that there is no mediated self- 
consciousness in deep sleep. Contentless conscious- 
ness, on the other hand, will not be so absurd as it 
seems to be, if we remember that our analysis here is 
not of any particular cognitive psychosis of the waking 
life. Yet, we are to analyse a state which is not any 
of the states of our waking experience; hence, we are 
to defjend more upon the cogency of arguments than 
upon ietrospective analysis for a proper comprehension 
of deep sleep. If it is admitted that where there is no 
possibility of mediation, there is no self-consciousness, 
and vice versa, it must be admitted also that in deep 
sleep there is contentless consciousness, otherwise, the 
identity-feeling as well as the theory of eternal con- 
sciousness would remain unexplained. 

Foundational consciousness, therefore, which does 
not sleep is yet consciousness; it is not a relation, but 
the ground of all relations. If the terras ‘ self ’ and 
‘ consciousness ’ be used, as they are very often used 
in modern philosophy, in the sense of a relation, then 
the foundational consciousness cannot be either a self 
or a consciousness. But we have found ample reason 
to call it consciousness j»resupposed by all knowledge- 
events or fragmentary consciousness. The famous 
argument of Descartes on the basis of the cogito was 
irrefutable at least to the extent that none can deny 
the reality of consciousness. His mistake was to 
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suppose that the cogitatio could warrant the irrefut- 
ability of a spirit or a rational soul as a substance. 
He could as little think of the cogitatio without a 
cogitator as A. S. Pringle-Pattison or Ramanuja. 

If then it has to be admitted that the foundational 
consciousness of Haldane or Sankara cannot be denied, 
and if we agree to call it the transcendental self or 
pure self as distinct from the relational self or the 
relational consciousness, it must also be admitted that 
the transcendental self is the presupposition pf all 
distinctions including the distinction of consciousness 
from content. Now, it was truly said by Descartes 
that cogitatio included all the conscious activities of 
the mind, such as volition, emotion, and sensation. 
There is a sense in which all these may be rightly called 
modi cogitandi, in so far as the latter presuppose the 
former; consciousness in fact cannot be literally 
modified into the emotion or the sensation, yet it is the 
unchangeable principle which is at the background of 
all changing mental states. 

There is, however, one important point in his 
analysis of consciousness which may be made our 
•starting-point for a further development of the advaita 
theory of self. The essence of the soul, according to 
him, consists in thought, and in regard to this, he 
admits, in reply to the objections raised by P. Gassendi, 
that “there is none of my activities of which I am 
wholly certain (in the sense of having metaphysical 
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certitude, which alone is here involved), save thinking 
alone. For example, you have no right to make the 
inference; I walk, hence I exist, except in so far as 
our awareness of walking is a thought; it is of this 
alone that the inference holds good.”*'* So the only 
metaphysical certitude for Descartes is thought or 
awareness, and it is thought which is the essence of 
the soul. In the soul, therefore, thought and existence 
are identical. It is true that he still adheres to the 
grammatical form of language and supposes a soul- 
substance behind the thinking, in spite of his admission 
that our minds have a ‘‘proneness to fall into error;” 
because ‘‘words often impede me and I am almost 
deceived by the terms of ordinary language.”** But 
if he had really avoided the deception caused by ‘‘the 
forms of speech invented by the vulgar,” he could 
easily see that it was not in the soul -substance, but in 
the awareness »or thinking that knowledge and 
existence are identical. 

In the foundational consciousness or the trans- 
cendental self, in a similar sense, there can be no 
distinction between existence and knowledge; it is not 
only the presupposition of all distinctions, as Haldane 
rightly emphasises, but it is equally the ground of thn 
distinction we ordinarily make between knowing and 
being, or between an object and the knowledge of the 

Descartes, edited by Prof. H. M. Eaton, p. SSO. 

Ibid., p. ] 04 . 
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object. This peculiar character of consciousness may 
l)e called its absolute immediacy; here, to know is to 
be, and to exist is to be known. This absolute 
immediacy of consciousness is signified by the advaita 
thinkers when they describe the self as aparoksa and 
svaprakdSa. It is the ultimate principle of revelation 
which does not stand in need of any other principle for 
being revealed, much as one light does not require 
another light for its own revelation; on the other hand, 
it is an absolutely immediate experience in which there 
is no distinction of subject from the object, or the 
knower from the known. The self is self -illumined 
or self-revealed, it is urged by Vidyaranya, because it, 
like light, has revelation in its own existence without 
being revealed by something other than itself,^'' and 
because it is immediately experienced, though not 
known through 'the senses. {Anindriyagocaratr>' 
satyaparoksatvdt . ) 

We need not enter upon an explanation of the 
massive arguments which the advaita thinkers have 
heaped upon the subject in defending this immediate 
non-objectifiable experience from all possible attacks 
from the non-advaita philosophers. This experience, 
however, need cause no surprise to the modern thinkers 
in view of the general unanimity of a number of acute 

Atmii svaprahaiah svaxalMyavi prakaxnvyafi rehtrahi- 
(at'vat — Vivarana-FrameyofSangrahah, edited by Prauiathi- 
uaiha TarkabhuHana, III, p. 231. 
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philosophers on the immediateness of our knowledge 
of the self. Prof. Alexander, for instance, has loi^ 
made us familiar with his well-known distinction 
between knowledge in the way of contemplation and 
knowledge in the form of enjoyment. “ I cannot have 
knowledge of my mind in the sense of making it an 
object of contemplation, for that would mean that my 
mind could act upon itself. But I can know my mind, 
for I am my mind, which is an experienced experienc- 
ing, though not an experienced object.”^® Similarly, 
Ward’s theory of Pure Ego which cannot be known in 
the sense in which knowledge implies an object, and 
his insistence that experience is wider than knowledge, 
afe essentially attempts to point to a non-objectifiable 
immediate experience, though Ward himself lost his 
bearings on account of his initial assumption that the 
Pure Ego was one term of the relation between subject 
and object in which experience was supposed to consist. 
Finally, Bradley’s account of what he calls immediate 
experience is a very near approach to the advaita 
theory of self. While condemning the relational self 
as a mere bundle of discrepancies, and urging that 
the main bulk of the elements on the side of the self 
and on the side of the not-self is interchangeable, in 
his Appearance and Reality, Bradley thinks else- 
where that immediate experience opens the one road 
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the solution of ultimate problems.^^ This imme- 
diate experience is “ an immediate feeling, a knowing 
and being in one;” and the “ entire relational con- 
sciousness,” it is supposed, “ is experienced as falling 
within a direct awareness ” which is “ itself non- 
relational.” It can neither be explained nor describ- 
ed, because ‘ ‘ description necessarily means translation 
into objective terms and relations.” 

This unanimity of opinions does not, of course, 
mean that the advaita doctrine is, therefore, true. 
Btft what it does prove is that the theory of self as 
smprakdia is not an entirely fanciful and meaning- 
less dogma of a particular school of Indian philosophy. 
The nature of the advaita theory of immediate 
experience may be made clearer by an examination of 
the confusion into which such an accom|)lished thinker 
as Jayanta Bhatta has fallen. In an elaborate 
criticism of the advaita doctrine, — which perhaps 
evinces party-prejudice more clearly than logical 
insight — Jayanta observes that the advaita device of 
replacing the term ‘ perception ’ by another term 
‘aparoksa,’ though in fact one is a mere synonym of 
the other, may deceive the children, not the accom- 
plished thinkers.^® It is very queer indeed, he 
continues, that the self, though it could not be an 

Truth and Reality, p, 160. 

48 Nyaya-MaHjari, Giaagidhara Sastri's edition, Voh 
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object of perception, should yet be admitted to be an 
object of immediate experience. 

We must, in order to avoid repetition, recollect 
here some of the contentions of the previous pages. 

, Consciousness, we have seen, is neither a relation be- 
tween two entities, nor a quality of a soul -substance, 
nor, again, is it a process or change. It is, on the 
contrary, the presupposition of all relations, of all 
substances and qualities, as well as of all changes and 
modifications. In this sense, it is, in the language of 
Haldane, foundational, and its irrefutability is proved 
by the fact that it is presupposed by the same man 
who seeks to refute it. This foundational conscious- 
ness is the transcendental self, or, to put it more 
strictly, consciousness is the self. The two terms are 
perfectly interchangeable, and while adding the terms 
‘ transcendental ’ and ‘ foundational,’ we must not 
fall into the error of thinking that these are adjectives 
of a transcendent substance. In the self, again, there 
is no distinction, because it is the presupposition of 
all distinctions. So, when it is said that the self is 
given in an immediate experience, we must guard 
ourselves against the misleading forms of language. 
In the self-enjoyment of consciousness, there is no 
distinction of a self from its enjoyment, no difference 
of the revealing from the revealed self, though such 
distinctions and differences are inevitable when we are 
to ea)pres9 it in language. 
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One may accept or, again, he may reject Sankara’s 
theory of Maya when it is used in the sense that the 
entire world of plurality, viewed from the standpoint 
of Absolute Experience, is as unreal a stuff as our 
dreams are made of. But everyone must be grateful 
to him for what he has done for shattering the philo- 
aophical prejudices bom of language. Philosophical 
controversy has frequently lived on the illusion created 
by language; our analysis of experience has been often 
influenced by the grammatical forms of the language 
in which we express our thought. And the result is 
that the real forms of existence are supposed to 
correspond with the linguistic forms, and even when 
it is protested that such a correspondence does not 
exist, the critics accept it uncritically and then 
complain that the theory under discussion does not 
carry conviction. The illusion born of language has 
perhaps nowhere created such havocs as in the problem 
of self. Maya, which is defined as consisting essen- 
tially in name and form, acts here as a veritable veil 
covering the true nature of the self, because, in spite 
_;of ail careful expositions, it becomes difficult for even 
Rcute thinkers to penetrate the illusory veil of language 
and destroy , to put it in the technical language of 
Indian philosophy, the vikalpavrtti. 

Jayanta’s confusion between the perception of self 
the immediate experience of self is a brillianjt 
illustration pf the difficulty we aj?e considering here. 
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Et has never been denied by the advaita thinkers that 
the self, in ord^r to be described or expressed in 
conformity with the conditions of discursive under- 
standing, must be described by introducing differences; 
and distinctions into what in reality is above all 
difference and differentiation. The discursive under- 
standing (which is indifferently called Buddhi^ 
Vijnana, and AntahkaraTm), it has been frequently 
admitted, gives us a describable and explainable self. 
But we must not forget that this is only the semblance 
or shadow of the real self; that is, the form of the 
language in which the real self is expressed does not 
correspond to the form in which the self really exists. 
But Jayanta, in agreement with the critics of the 
advaita thinkers, persists in reading the linguistic 
form into the form of the real self, and then complains 
that the self given in immediate experience cannot be 
distinguished from a self which is an object of 
perception. 

Here J ayanta seems to make the same mistake as 
is committed by Descartes. Thomas Hobbes objected 
that Descartes had assumed without proving that the 
thinking substance which exercised thought was the 
spirit, the understanding, or the reason, rather than 
“ something corporeal.” But “ it does not seem to 
be good reasoning to say: I am exercising thought, 

hence I am thought; or I am using my intellect, hence 
F. 17 
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I am intellect.”*® If this type of reasoning is to be 
accepted, then ” in the same way I might say, I am 
walking; hence I am the walking.” In reply to such 
a criticism, Descartes re-asserts that when he says 
that this is the spirit, he understands by it “not mere 
faculties, but rather what is endowed with the faculty 
of thinking.” Nor is there any “ parity between 
walking and thinking,” he continues, for “ walking 
is usually held to refer only to that action itself, while 
thinking applies now to the action, now to the faculty 
of thinking, and again to that in which the faculty 
exists.” It may be observed that Descartes fails to 
give a satisfactory reply to Hobbes whose doubt was, 
not with regard to the inherence of the attribute of 
thought in a substance, bvit with regard to the assump- 
tion that this substance . was spiritual rather than 
corporeal. If the substance fell beyond and was some- 
thing apart from thought, Descartes had no ground 
for assuming it to be spiritual, and it was here that 
Hobbes lay his finger. And ultimately, Descartes had 
to admit that it was taken to be a spirit because it was 
a “ requirement forced on us by custom.” Yet, as 
we have seen above, he comes to attach metaphysical 
certitude to thinking alone, in reply to P. Gassendi. 

Almost the same difficulty confronts Jayanta 
vifhen he, presumably anticipating objections from an 

Deacartex,, edited by Prof. R. M, Eaion, p. 195. 
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Indian Hobbes, has to prove that knowledge inheres 
in the soul-substance, and not in the corporeal pot 
which is the object of perception. The only answer 
he can give is that, though consciousness is a mere 
adventitious quality of the soul -substance, yet it 
inheres in this substance alone, because this is how all 
people think {snrpaloka'prasiddhatvdt — -Loc. cit). 
And after all, he adds, the nature of the things cannot 
be called in question. 

Thus Jayanta, as little as Descartes, could pierce 
through the veil of linguistic forms, and both posited 
a substance lying behind consciousness, and, conse- 
«|uently^, could offer no stronger argument for the 
spirituality of the soul-substance than appealing tp 
custom and common practice. 

These perplexities of Descartes and J ayanta arose 
ultimately from their attempt to translate knowledge 
or consciousness in terms of something other than 
itself, and to posit a substance behind what is' alone 
irrefutable, namely, consciousness. The conscious 
j)rinciple being the most irrepressible logical implicate 
of all experience, it cannot be proved in the same way 
in which the objects are proved or refuted. All proof 
and refutation pertain to the things which can be at 
least doubted; that is, they are relevant only in respect 
of, in the language of the Vedanta, the adventitious 
things {agantuka), and not in respect of what is pre- 
supposed by all proof and disproof {svayamsiddhd). 
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Sankara, therefore, seems to be altogether right when 
he dubs as dullards those who think that “ whatever 
exists can be known by proofs and whatever does not 
exist cannot be proved because it is like the horns of 
a hare.”®® The logical implicates of experience defy 
this ordinary type of proof. The conscious self, in 
other words, was wrongly supposed by the non- 
advaita thinkers as one object among other objects 
requiring the same kind of proof, or as 'prameya, 
as the Nyaya philosophers put it. Once it was 
assumed that the self was on the same level with 
tother things in respect of proof and disproof, they 
differed from one another as to the nature of the proof. 
Most of the Nyaya philosophers supposed that the self 
was proved through inference from the cognition, 
pleasure, pain, etc., which were alone directly known 
through introspection. Others, such as Udyotakara, 
appealed to direct introspection as the source of our 
knowledge of the self. Thus unnecessary dust was 
raised by their assumption of a soul-substance behind 
knowledge, though the reality of this fact of knowl- 
edge/ was never denied by any of them. 

-./But neither inference nor introspection is capable 
of proving the reality of the conscious self, for the 
simple reason that the self is not a thing in the demo- 
cracy of things. What introspection can guarantee 


Commentary on the KenopanUad , Part HI 
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is the reality of pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, 
because they are objects; but the self as foundational 
consciousness, as the universal logical implicate of all 
known things, cannot be grasped as an object. That 
for which my entire world has a meaning, that in the 
light of which my universe shines, cannot be objectified 
and perceived in the same way in which the cow or the 
tree is perceived. Self-consciousness is not, therefore, 
the consciousness of the self as an object giyen in 
introspection; and Hume as well as his. Indian pre- 
decessors, the Buddhists, failed to find it in the flux 
of mental states, because they wanted to know it as a 
definite type of object among other objects. 

V The puzzles born of the assumption that the self 
is an object known through introspection are well 
illustrated by the infinite regress which develops as 
soon as the problem of self-knowledge is faced square- 
ly. When I know the pot, knowledge arises from the 
mechanical contact between the self and the pot, and 
the result is that the pot is known. But, as the self, 
<^30 hypothesi, cannot manifest itself, it must require 
another contact between itself as an object and the 
self as the knower, and so on ad infinitum. Thus, 
the birth of an infinite number of contacts together 
with the ever-receding self makes it impossible to 
know the self in a particular act of introspection. ItJ 
leads really to agnosticism. 
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The case does not materially improve when 
Prabhakara, in order to avoid the infinite regress, 
urges that the self is revealed by knowledge, not as an 
object, but as a subject,. and that knowledge is known, 
not as something known, but simply as knowledge. 
It is difficult even to put any intelligible meaning into 
such assertions. Knowledge requires, according toi 
this position, some kind of proof (/'.(?., it is a 
'prameya), yet we are warned against taking it to be 
something known {mmvedya). Similarly, when 
knowledge is supposed to reveal simultaneously itself, 
the subject, and the object, we are asked to think of 
the subject as revealed, yet warned against taking 
the revealed subject as an object. But such a demand 
is evidently as absurd as that of James Ward who 
would expect us to believe that experience is a relation 
between subject and object, and urge at the same 
time that the subject is within experience, though it 
cannot be known as an object. In fact, both 
Prabhakara and Ward must lead one to the agnostic 
position that the self cannot be known at all, though 
both would perhaps repudiate this charge. 

If we add to this the supposition that knowledge 
inheres in the soul, and that inherence is a relation 
requiring two terms, as urged by the Nyaya-Vai^sika 
thinkers, then the well-known criticism of relation, 
which Sankara levelled against such a position, and 
which has been made familiar to us by Bradley, seems 
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to be unanswerable. “You have either to admit,” it 
is urged, “that the relation itself is joined by a certain 
relation to the two terms which are related, and then 
that relation will again require a new relation, and 
you will thus be compelled to postulate an infinite 
series of relations; or else you will have to maintain 
that the relation is not joined by any relation to the 
terms which it binds together, and from that will 
result the dissolution of the bond which connects the 
two terms of the relation.”’’' 

Thus, the mechanical theory of knowledge leads 
from all sides to the regressus ad infinitum [ana- 
vast haprasanga), which, as rightly held by Bradley, 
is an unremoved contradiction. 


S.B- 11. l. 18. aud IT. 2. 13. Comiwre Bradley, Appear- 
aiK-e ami Reality, pp. 18 and 28. 

An interesting example of cutting the Gordian knot 
by side-tracking the real issue is furnished by I. Ward, While 
Prabhakara sees a (‘outradiction in the infinite regress and 
aUempts to reinove it, Ward refuses to acknowledge any 
difficulty in the indefinite regress aud obseiwes that though 
•We may reach the Ihnit of our experience in reflexion, yet, 
“there is no absurdity in supposing a consciousness more 
evolved and explicit than our self-consciousness,’’ that is. 
“a God-consciousue.ss, as the veritable limit of all.’’ — 
Psychological Priaciplen, p. 372. But if the infinite regress 
is admitted to be inseparable from, human self-cou.sciousness, 
it is no explanation of the difficulty to push it forward and 
say that . somehow it is resolved in a consciousness higher 
than human consciousness. 
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ABSOLUTE CONSCIOUSNESS 

The position we have so far reached under the 
guidance of Saiikara, Kant, Green, Haldane, and 
Bradley is that an unchanging, unobjectifiable, 
immediate, consciousness must be postulated for 
explaining the poorest type of knowledge and the facts 
of experience. Truth emerges from mutual supple- 
mentation and correction of different interpretations of 
experience; and it is, therefore, necessary, for a 
further development of our position, to examine its 
strength in resolving some of the 4ifficulties that have 
been repeatedly pointed out by the critics of modern 
absolutism which in many respects, as we have seen 
above, is an unconscious exposition of the advaita 
doctrine.* 


^ For instance, Bradley’s doctrine of immediate ex- 
perience ha,s provoked much criticism, and, therefore, to 
depend upon Bradley would he like leaning upon a broken 
reed. One of the most cautious examinations of llradley’s 
theory has been recently furnished by Prof. (J. Watts 
Cunningham in The Idealistic Argument in Recent British 
and American Philosophy, pp. SS? — 407, His contentions 
‘seem, on the whole, not unjxistifiable ; and it will be, there- 
fore, necessary to see how far our position may be kept free 
from the main difficulties in the theory of immediate 
experience. 


361 
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Bradley’s supra-relational immediate experience 
in which “ the experienced and the experience are 
one,” and Prof. Alexander’s formulation of the 
knowledge of mind as an enjoyment which is an 
^experienced experiencing,” are, as we have contend- 
ed in the last chapter, unexpected confirmations of the 
advaita theory of self from the realistic and the 
idealistic quarters respectively. '-Its further elabora- 
tion may now be attempted through Sankara’s theory 
of the Absolute; and it will incidentally dissipate the 
wide-spread illusion that the advaita Absolute is an 
altogether transcendent Principle, sitting, like an 
oriental potentate, out of all connections with our 
finite experiences. Such a transcendent Absolute may 
inspire the sentiments of adoration and admiration 
like a colossal marble structure, but what it cannot 
precisely do is to serve as an explanatory principle of 
our finite experience. ' 

We must resist here the temptation to examine 
the current view that Sankara’s position was essen- 
tially anticipated by the Buddhistic idealists, and 
that “looked at from that point of view there would 
be very little which could be regarded as original in 
Saiikara.”- There can be no two opinions in respect 
of the fact that some Buddhists, such as, A^vaghose, 
Asanga, Vasubandhu, Sthiramati, and others, were 

“ Dr. iS. N. Das Gxxpta, Indian Idealism, p, 195 . 
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eminent absolutists who taught a type of monistic 
philosophy that cannot be easily distinguished from 
that of t5ahkara. Particularly, the Vijna'ptimatra 
of Vasubandhu can be hardly distinguished from the 
Brahman of Sankara. In fact, no philosopher can 
expound an entirely original doctrine without being 
indebted in kny way to his predecessors. The 
originality of a philosopher consists in his capacity 
for an intelligent appropriation of the previously 
formulated doctrines and their development in new 
directions, rather than in shooting a new bullet from 
a newly manufactured pistol. But when it is remark- 
ed that “Sankara does not try to ]>rove philoso})hically 
the existence of the pure self as distinct from all other 
things,” and that he “is satisfied in showing” it to 
be the teaching of the Upanisads, it may not be easy 
for everyone to subscribe to this view.® Such a 
remark, though made by many modern orientalists, 
requires justification at least in view of the contrary 
opinion of P. Deussen that Sankara “ makes a far 
more extensive use ” of philosophical reflection as an 
aid than might appear from his , anti-rational 
expressions, and that it is “ not merely theological, 
but also in the highest degree philosophical.”* It is 

'■‘•ihid-, p. IG-i. and HixUtrn of I odion I'/iiloxoph ij ], 
p. 435, 

* The System of. the Veddutn, p. 9G. Dr. Das Gupta 
appears to attach uiuclt .importance to the o])inions of .such 
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true that he does sometimes claim the privilege of 
flouting logic by appealing to the Upanisads ; but the 
philosophical analysis that is avoided at one place is 
supplied at another. The Absolute, he says explicity,, 
is not to be realised through mere scriptural texts, on 
the contrary, it can be understood only through the 
threefold stage of authority, reasoning, and contem- 
plation.'’’ Even in his principal work, the object of 
the Vedanta is said at the beginning to be to prove the- 
identity of the individual self with the Absolute; 
because there are conflicting opinions on the nature 
of the self. And all the non-advaita theories may be 
refuted, as he say.s explicitly, independt'ntly of the 
f-'Criptnral texts.^' The fact is that the Vedanta, far 
from faring without logic, has to remove “all doubts, 
ai-ising out of conflicting opinions “ {cipratipat- 
tyakmku) as a necessary part of its discipline, even 
when the scriptures fail to provide appropriate texts. 

The very first thing to lie noted in expounding 
Sankara’s theory of Absolute Self is the contrast 
which his method of approach oft'ers to that of modern 

M’liolars a.s Dr. Tli. Stclierhatsky who Uu..! .-^uppo.sed that 
[^aukara ‘‘does not a(ce])t the authority of logic as .j means 
i>f cognising the Aflisolutc, Imt he deems it a privilege of the 
Vedanta to fare without logic since he ha.s Revelation to fall 
hack upon.” — The Conception of Buddhixt h’irrana, p. 38. 

^ N/Viijathd sraciniiividtreiin — Com- on the Brh. Vn IV 
2, 5. ■ . / ■ - 

® Iha tu rCtkpnnivnpehxoh etc. S. Il- IT. 2. 1. 
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•■absolutism. In the' latter, the finite self is a self- 
■discrepant reality which forces thought to transcend 
it; the finite self, that is, has no logical stability, 
though it is the highest reality, the most consistent 
reality, among the finite things of the world. The 
Absolute, on the other hand, is a perfect system, a 
perfectly consistent whole, and, as such, it is the 
resting place of thought, it is the Idea in which 
thought finds its fullest satisfaction. In sharp contrast 
with this method of ajjproach, Sankara seeks to 
■discover the Absolute, not by transcending the finite 
self, but by a deeper analysis of the self in us which 
is erroneously taken to be anything less than the 
Absolute; it is, in other words, the method of dis- 
-covering the Absolute by removing the erroneous 
notions about our self which, though in fact the 
Absolute, is falsely taken to be finite and relative. 
The Absolute, he says, exists and is real in the highest 
sense, because it is the self in us which none can deny.'^ 
The latter does not possess a particular degree of 
reality, as distinct from the former, but it is the 
highest reality. There is essentially no distinction 
between the two; and, consequently, the problem which 
a philosopher must set to himself in respect of the 
Absolute is, not to prove the Absolute from the 


S- B. I. 1. 1. 
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relative, but to accoulit for the rise of the relative- 
from the Absolute. 

In view of this contrast of- the advaita method 
with that of modern absolutism, it will be evident that 
what we have so far said about the foundational con- 
sciousness is as much true of the finite self as of the 
Absolute Self. If the finite self is essentially an un- 
changing, immediate non-objectifiable, consciousness, 
the same must be true of the Absolute Self. Hence,, 
an exposition of the Absolute will necessarily mean 
a further development and clarification of the principle- 
of unchanging immediate, consciousness. 

The Absolute Self, for Sankara, may be negatively^ 
defined as that which is diametrically opi)Osed to an 
object, it has none of the characteristics which belong^ 
to the objects. It is neither a quality, nor a substance; 
neither a cause nor an effect; neither the creator nor 
the created; in fact all categories are applicable to the 
world of objects, and not to the Absolute. All 
categories are relational, and, therefore, are inappli- 
cable to what is non-relational. But this must not be 
interpreted as leading to the doctrine that the 
Absolute is pure nothing, a mefe thing-in-itself in the 
Kantian sense. The agnostic’s Reality is in fact a 
self-contradictory reality, if it can be called a reality 
at all; it falls entirely beyond our human faculties,, 
inconceivable, unthinkable, and perfectly unknowable. 
Thus, as we have remarked frequently, Sankara’s 
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•doctrine of self is one which is developed by a careful 
avoidance of the opposite fallacies of pan-objectivism 
;and agnosticism. On the one hand, he is anxious to 
■emphasise that the self is distinct from the not-self as 
light is distinct from darkness, that the conditions 
under which the objects stand are inapplicable to the 
subject. But lest the self should be misunderstood as 
a pure nothing, he adds, sometimes immediately, that 
what is thus beyond the conditions of the knowable 
objects is our very self. The self in this sense is said 
be beyond the known and above the unknown. 

Most of the seif -theories, either in India or the 
West, have succumbed to pan-objectivism; while those 
which have successfully withvstood this fatal material- 
istic tendency have lost themselves in mysticism and 
.agnosticism. Some of these we have examined in the 
foregoing pages; but to do it exhaustively would be 
neither possible within the limits of this work nor 
necessaiy for our purpose. What must have been 
<*Iear by now is that no theoi-y of self can stand logical 
•scrutiny if it fails to avoid these two- extremes of 
pan-objectivism and agnosticism. The self, as we have 
urged, is a i-eality which is both undefinable and 
undeniable., d'his peculiar character of the self has 
been missed partly because it has been supposed that 
whatever is undefinable must be also unintelligible and 
;a pure nothing, and . largely because the very 
grammatical forms of the language in which we are 
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to express our thought have encouraged the concep: 
tion of a self as something like the table or the chair, 
or, as a man looking, to put it after an Indian philo- 
sopher, through the windows of the sense-organs. 

But weliave seen very clearly that the self is not 
something like a table possessing different qualities of 
hardness, colour, and weight; it is, in other words, a 
reality that cannot be brought under the categories of 
substance and attribute; on the contrary, the self is 
consciousness, and not a substanc||^ossessing con- 
sciousness. And it should be, therefore, clear why it 
must be both undefinable as well as undeniable. That 
it is undeniable seems to be so evident a fact that any 
imposing array of dialectical weapons for proving it 
would look like wasting jihilosophical ingenuity on a 
trifle. You may deny or doubt everything, as Sankara 
and Descartes urged, but you cannot deny the fact of 
consciousness. 

As for the other alternative, it will be enough to 
remember Sankara’s analysis of definition which 
always consists in bringing what is defined under a 
generic unity with specific difference through the 
attributes by which it is differentiated from other 
things belonging to the same genus. But conscious- 
ness cannot be so defined inasmuch as it is the ultimate 
presupposition of all know^able objects. Whatever is 
known, as we have observed repeatedly, must be 
presented to consciousness, and in this sense it is the 
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universal presupposition of all things and of all inter- 
objective relations. In order to be defined, conscious- 
ness must be brought under a higher genus, and also 
differentiated from things other than itself belonging 
to the same genus. But this would be to contradict 
the assertion that it is the ultimate presupposition of 
all knowable objects. It will, also commit ourselves to 
the absurd position that consciousness has an attribute 
by which if may be distinguished from things other 
than itself. C^e, therefore, it is admitted that con- 
sciousness is sut generis, it must also be conceded that 
it cannot be defined in the ordinary way. It may be 
very interesting to note here that at least one of the 
modern philosophers has come to admit the essential 
truth of our contentions. Thinking as well as know- 
ing, willing and desiring, it has been remarked by 
J. Cook Wilson, are activities of consciousness. 
“This, therefore, is a case where the ordinary idea of 
dtefinition is not applicable. Ordinary definition i^ a 
statement of the general kind (genus) . to* whicli the 
thing to be defined belongs and of the characteristics 
of the particular sort (species), that is the differentia- 
tion of the kind (genus), to which the thing to be 
defined belongs.”® . The process of definition, it is 
further rema,i:ked, must end in something “which 
cannot be defined, in the given sense of definition, or 


* Statement and Inference, p. 38 , 
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the process would never end. Definition in fact itself 
presupposes the ending of the process in elements which 
cannot be themselves defined, in so-called ultimate 
distinctions explicable from themselves alone. This 
doe&not leave our notions indefinite, because the nature 
of such undefinable universals is perfectly definite and 
is apprehended by us in the particular instances of 
them.” 

How far these remarks of Wilson on the nature 
of consciousness are but a confirmation of the views we 
have so far exjilained is too clear to require any special 
comment. It is of the nature of the undefinable 
universals which are yet perfectly definite, and intelli- 
gible. To ask to define consciousness, therefore, 
Wilson continues, would be to commit ‘‘the fallacy of 
asking an unreal question, a question which is such in 
verbal form only and to which no real questioning in 
thought can correspond.” In professing to explain, 
therefore, such a term as consciousness, the result will 
be ‘‘identical statements, for we should use in our 
explanation . the very notion we professed to explain, 
disguised perhaps by a change of name or by the 
invention of some new term, say cognition or some 
similar, imposture.” Wilson then concludes: ‘‘Dur 
experience of knowing then being the presupposition, 
of any enquiry we undertake, we cannot make knowing 
itself a subject of enquiry in the sense of asking what 
knowing is.” 

F. 18 
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Here we find an excellent formulation, from an 
unexpected quarter, of the essentials of our contentions 
about the foundational character of consciousness, as 
well as about its undefinable nature. ‘ Incidentally, it 
exposes the fallacy of presentationism which clings to 
the unwarranted assumption that whatever is real 
must be a definable object of thought. The truth is 
that Reality is wider than the world of definable 
objects, though Kant supposed that it was limited to 
Avhat he called the phenomenal world. The categories 
are certainly applicable to the objects of experience 
alone, but from this it does not follow that whatever 
does not conform to them must necessarily be a mere 
‘x.’ ' Kant could not catch the self and turned round 
and round it in a perpetual circle, beca;Use he wanted 
4o catch it, like the empiricists, as a definable object. 
1Ti.si assumption ^ere was identical with that of the 
rational psychologists whom he was criticising. The 
self, again, does not reduce itself to something 
“completely empty of all content,’"’ simply on the 
ground that it is not conformable to the categories-. 
It is true, says Sankara, that by ‘ the known we 
mean “ whatever is jbhe object of special knowledge, 
and as all such objects can be known somewhere, to 
some extent and by someone, and so forth, the whole 
world is meant by the term ‘ the known.’ ’’ But the 
self is something entirely different {anyadem). From 
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this we must not conclude that it is unknown.® The 
objects must conform to the categories of genus, action, 
etc. kriya, etc.). But the self cannot be un- 

known .simply ‘because it does not conform to the 
categories; and to draw such a conclusion would be as 
absurd as that of a man “who fails to see, though 
near, the existence of himself, which completes the 
number, when closely engaged in counting the persons 
other than himself.”^® 

The empiricists like Locke, James and the Indian 
realists who 'tried to discover the self through in- 
trospection made a similarly futile attempt. Is not 
the self, asks Sankara, known at all, and, if so, does 
not the scripture contradict itself when it says: “You 
should not try to know the thinker of thought and the 
knower of knowledge?” Certainly, Sankara replies, 
this would be contradictory “if he is to be directly 
perceived like joy, etc.”^^ But the self is neither an 
object of external nor of internal perception, yet its 
reality cannot be denied. 

Enough perhaps has been said in explication of 
the undefinability of the self as consciousness. But 
this fact does not make it unintelligible through human, 
faculties; we need not appeal to any extra-human or 


® Com, on the Ke'n>opani§ad I. 3, 

Com, on the Taift, Brahmahalllt 
Summary of the Ch, IV* of the Ait^ Up. 
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extraordinary intuition for understanding the nature 
of consciousness. Because it is perfectly intelligible, 
though undefinable. It will help a further clarifica- 
tion of the nature of the self if we now turn to 
Sankara’s explanation of the Absolute ov Brahman , 
and, we believe, it will be clear that consciousness is not 
only immediate in the sense that it is ever known 
though not known as an object, but it is necessarily 
absolute. In this sense, if the seif is given in an 
immediate experience, it is also an Absolute Immediate 
Experience. 

The Absolute, we must repeat, is not, for i^aiikara, 
something essentially different from the self which we 
know immediately, and, consequently, the method of 
establishing its reality is that of a further analysis of 
our own self which is consciousness. The contrast of 
the advaita conception of the difference between the 
individual self and the Absolute with that, of the 
Hegelian idealists may be very well seen from the 


It inia.y be noted that the advaita term ‘apdrokmnnhhuti' 
does not necessarily mean mystic intuition, or an extraordinary 
perception of the character of the religious ecstasy. J^ankaro 
uses the word aparoha’ at the very beginning of his principal 
Mork in the ordinary sense of immediate experieucse. The 
frn™’ of immediate perception not arising 

OutUn.-. 
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remarks of an Indian Hegelian. In spite of the 
divergence of opinion on a number of subjects connect- 
ed with Hegel’s philosophy, we are told by Dr. Hiralal 
Haidar, the leading exponents of absolutism agree that 
the Absolute is a concrete whole, it is “ the unity 
which realises itself in the differences-,” and not a 
unity in which all differences are lost. But how do 
we come to posit the reality of such an Absolute ? The 
logic of this type of absolutism, it is replied, lies in the 
conviction that the conception of an individual includ- 
ing in its knowledge the whole of ReaFity which at the 
same time it excludes is not a satisfying concept. “It 
is a contradictory conception pointing to the solution 
of it in the inclusion of the individuals in a wider 
unity, where it and other selves like it come together 
and are commingled without loss’ of their indi- 
viduality.’’*^ The finite is supposed to be a “contra- 
dictory self,” though it resolves the greater contradic- 
tions which are in the not-selves, such as matter, when 
regarded in abstraction from the finite self. Nothing 
can be external to consciousness; but as consciousness 
exists through its opposition to the ‘ other,’ which it 
at the same time annuls, and as the unity of my con- 
sciousness does not exercise this double function 
completely, there must be an Absolute Unity. 

In view of a strong tendency in contemporary 
Indian philosophy to obscure the difference between 

Neo-^Hegelianisvij p. 466 * 
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modern idealism and the advaita absolutism, it will 
be useful to follow Dr. Haidar’s formulation of the 
former a little further. The Absolute, he adds, is not 
a mere aggregate, it is a conscious organic unity, and 
though' not personal as man is personal, it is super- 
personal, because it must be conscious or rather a self- 
conscious unity realised in the self-consciousness of 
each individual. The absolutists before McTaggart, 
it is continued, did not emphasise the fact that the 
self -differentiations of the Absolute are themselves 
persons.,) McTaggart, on the other hand, while rightly 
emphasising that each of the differentiations of the 
Absolute must be a spirit, shrinks from the position 
that the Absolute must also be a person. The Absolute, 
we are told in another context, is not the “synthesis 
of finite experiences; it is the finite selves, on the 
contrary, which arise out of the limitation of the 
Absolute life and experience.’’^* Our knowledge of 
the Absolute, however, is bound to be imperfect, yet 
it is a “necessary corollary of Hegel’s theory’’ that the 
Absolute, as a harmonious Whole cannot be other than 
blissful. Thus, the True, the Good, the Beautiful— 

“ this must ever remain the fittest description of the 
Absolute.’’*® 

Thus, it is clear that Dr. Haidar’s difference 
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from the other British Hegelians centres round the 
problem of personality, but he agrees with them in 
respect of the main outlines of the nature of the 
Absolute and that of the finite self, and he clearly 
shows why thought must transcend the finite self and 
find satisfaction in an Absolute Experience. “The 
basis of my thought,” he admits, “is undoubtedly 
Hegelian,” though it has been modified in later years. 
It is evident then that there is a deep chasm between 
the advaita absolutism and its modern type. Immediate 
experience is the very heart of Sankara’s absolutism, 
whereas Hegel would never tolerate pure immediacy 
in absolutism, and this was at the root of his well- 
known criticism of the nnmittelbares Wissen of 
Jacobi. It is true that there was a stage in the 
development of Hegel’s thought when he accepted as 
the ultimate criterion of truth some type of immediacy 
to which reason was supposed to be unable to rise; 
but this was only a stage which he overgrew, and as 
a result, he broke off his friendship with Schelling. 
(The strength of Hegelian idealism is in its conception 
of the concrete universal, the mediated unity, whereas 
Sankara’s absolutism is nothing if it is shorn of 
immediate experience. Other intetesting points of 
difference will suggest themselves automatically as we 
proceed to expound his doctrine of the Absolute Self. ) 
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One of the places where Sankara formulates 
clearly his doctrine of the Absolute is the BrahmahalU 
of the Tail. Up. The Absolute {Brahman), he starts 
by saying, is Existence, Knowledge, and Infinity. 
These, however, are not attributes of the Absolute, 
they are rather the Absolute itself ; they do not define 
the Absolute in the ordinary sense of the term 
‘ definition.’ Because definition which is always 
through generic unity and specific difference cannot 
be applied to what is not a finite thing among other 
finite things, like the blue lotus. Yet just as Space 
{akdia) may be indirectly indicated by giving its 
peculiarity, when e.g., it is said that the space is what 
gives room, the Brahman also may be defined in this 
sense by the three indicative terms. These three 
indicative epitliets, it is said as a warning against 
possible misinterpretations, are not to be taken as 
three distinct categories; they do not indicate the 
Absolute when taken severally, but they can indicate 
it only “by virtue of their combined connotation in 
which the meaning of each controls, and is controlled 
by, the meaning of the other. ’ That is, though each 

of these categories is ordinarily used independently 
,of the other, yet, they, when used in their combined 
connotation, may differentiate the Absolute from all 
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finite things, like the blue lotus. It is true that the 
Absolute is indescribable; but, in spite of this, ^ it may 
be indirectly described by using the highest categories 
of thought when the latter are not taken in their indi- 
vidual meanings. 

We do not intend to discuss here how far ■ 
Sankara’s interpretation of the agnostic tendency of 
some of the expressions of the Upanisads is more or- 
less true than that of the other non-ad vaita thinkers, 
such as Ramanuja; nor need we raise here the interest- 
ing problem of the comparative faithfulness of 
Sankara and Ramanuja respectively to the philo- 
sophical significance of the Vedanta Sutra of 
lladarayana. What is clear from the above explana- 
tions by Sankara of the Upanisadic agnosticism is that 
he was not an agnostic in the same sense as Kant or 
Spencer. And a little exposition of his contentions 
will show the profundity of his philosophical insight 
as well as the baselessness of the common charge that 
his absolutism offers no aid for any new interpretation 
of experience. 

.Being, like knowledge, is foundational; it is as. 
meaningless to deny existence or being, as to refute 
consciousness or knowing. The attempt to. contrast 
being with non-being presupposes the existence of non- 
being, much as the attempt to contrast knowledge with, 
ignorance presupposes that ignorance is known. In 
this sense, .being is as irrepressible a category, as con- 
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sciousness. Even illusions and dreams exist, and if 
these are unreal, the very contrast between the real 
and the unreal would be impracticable without their 
common basis in the category of being. A real 
appearance, that is, can be distinguished from an 
illusory or mere appearance, like the dream-experience, 
only in so far as the category of being is immanent in 
both. Being in this sense “ is the root of the universe; 
and all these creatures — movable and immovable — > 
have their root in Being; and not only have they their 
root in Being, but during their continuance too, they 
reside in Being, much as apart from the clay, the jar 
does not exist. It is true that the dream- 
experiences are unreal in comparison with our waking 
-experience, “the objects perceived in dreams are false 
for the awakened man,” but “the falsity is not by 
itself, but only in comparison with waking cognition.” 
Even when some experiences are condemned as false, 
they are false ‘ ‘ only in their character of specific 
forms; in their character of pure Being, these too are 
true.”'® - 

Modern thought is already familiar with such 
a,rguments. Green, for instance, remarks that “the 
illusive appearance, as opposed to the reality, of any 
^vent is what that event really is not; but at the same 
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time it really is something.”®® Green, therefore, warns 
against the crude logic of Plato in supposing that 
there are objects which stand in the same relation to 
ignorance as to knowledge, and other objects which 
stand in a corresponding relation to mere opinion ; the 
distinction of the real from the unreal is, therefore, 
“ a distinction between one particular reality and 
another.”®* It is true that “we may confuse the two 
kinds of object. We may take what is really of the 
one kind to be really of the other. But this is not a 
confusion of the real with the unreal. The very 
confusion itself, the mistake of supposing what is 
related in one way to be related in another, has its own 
reality. It has its history, its place in the develoj)- 
ment of a man’s mind, its causes and effects; and. as 
80 determined, it is as real as anything else.” It is 
thus in vain, concludes Green, “ that we seek to define 
the real by finding, either in the work of the mind or 
elsewhere, an unreal to which it may be opposed.” 
All things, in the language of Sankara, are in this 
sense rooted in being, have their cause in being, and 
rest on and reside in being.®® 

In view of this foundational character of Being 
which is emphasised by Sankara, it will be surely doing 


Prolegomena, p. 21. 
Loc, cit. 
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a grave injustice to him to say that both Sankara and 
Nagarjuna strike on the same rock, as both “explain 
experience in such a way that the experience to be 
explained has no longer any reality . ’ ’ But , continues 
Mr. Thomas, though experience has to be denied 
explicitly, “ yet the experience itself is the basis of 
the negative conclusion.” The real difference between 
Sankara and Nagarjuna or Candrakirti has been 
rightly em{)hasised by Dr. Das Gupta, in so far as he 
points but that, for Nagarjuna, the appearance of the 
world “ is like the appearance of mirages or dreams 
which have no reality of their own, but still present an 
objective appearance of reality.”-^ Though the world, 
according to Nagarjuna and Candrakirti, has only a 
relative truth, yet “ there is no reality on which these 
appearances rest or are imposed." But Sankara 
differed from the Buddhists at this place; both 
Gaudapada and Sankara think that “ even false 
creations must have some basis in truth.”-' If then 
the originality of Sankara consisted in this “ funda- 
mental doctrine ” that “ there was one reality, the 
Brahman,” this, we believe, was no mean originality, 
as Dr. Das Gupta seems to think.,-” The compre- 
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hension of the foundational character of Being is one 
of the greatest achievements of modern idealism; 
Being, as rightly urged by Hegel, is immanent in all 
other categories, however poor and indeterminate it 
might be in comparison with the other categories. In 
spite of their fundamental differences in other respects, 
Sankara and Hegel are so far in agreement with each 
other that Being is the most irrepressible category of 
all things. 

The foundational character of Being is contrast- 
ed in another context with the concept of being in the 
other systems of philosophy. Existence or Being, it 
is urged, is pure, subtle, undefinable, all-pervading, 
one, taintless, indivisible, knowledge.^^ It is not a 
class-concept, as held by the Vai^sika thinkers. It 
is true that they accept being as a class-concept 
pervading substances, qualities, actions, etc. But 
.they miss the foundational character of Being inas- 
much as they accept a doctrine of causation according 
to which every effect is a new creation which did not 
exist in the cause. Such a view of causation (known 
technically as the asatkai'yavada), to explain 
Sankara’s meaning, arises out of the confusion between 
the ultimate presupposition of all knowable things and 
the empirical concept of being. “Nor do they admi€ 
of the reality of a single Being.” In other words, the 


2^ Com. on the Ch. Up. VI. 2. 1. 
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category of being, as a universal, must be one, while 
the empirical concept of being, as a class-concept, is 
abstracted from the actually perceived things. 

Again, the Naiyayikas hold that “ the reality is 
both being and non-being,” one being the contradictory 
of the other; while the Buddhists do not admit of any 
other reality except the negation of being. Sankara’s 
criticism of the Buddhistic doctrine of pure negation 
brings out clearly the meaning of his theory of founda- 
tional being. “ If the nihilists contend that prior to 
creation, there was a mere negation of being, how is it 
that they speak of it as existing pi ioi- to creation, and 
being one only, without a second, asserting thereby its 
relations with time and number?” Again, the theory 
of pure negation would amount to the denial of “the 
existence of the theoriser himself.” It may no doubt 
be retorted that all apparent beings are due to a 
mistake {samvrti); but “what is this mistake itself?. 
Is it an entity or a non -entity?” If the mistake be a 
non-entity, its existence cannot be proved by any 
example. So it must be admitted that “ the fact of 
Being never ceases.” And even when it is said that 
the idea of the clay is. the cause of the idea of the jar 
\e.g., by the Buddhist idealists), it must be admitted 
that “only an existing idea of clay is the cause of the 
existing idea of the jar. Being in this sense is an 
ultimate category, and even an effect coming out of a 
cause must so far be called “being in another form,” 
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much as the different things produced from the clay,, 
though differing among themselves, are yet “the same 
in respect of the clay.” 

Thus, to put it briefly, the category of being is an 
ultimate and universal category presupposed by all 
conceivable things, including the concepts of substance, 
attribute, cause, effect, idea, illusion, and error. The 
Absolute, therefore, far from being a transcendent 
Principle . out of all relation to the world of our 
experience, is immanent through and through in all 
that exists. It is not a mere class-concept, nor is it 
an empirical concept limited in its application to one 
group of things to the exclusion of another group. It 
is the immanent principle which is so foundational 
that no conceivable entity can stand without it. Some 
of the problems which arise here must be considered 
below. Meanwhile, it will be useful to consider 
Sankara’s doctrine of the Absolute as Infinite. 

Infinity, for Sankara, is three-fold; namely, 
infinity in respect of time, infinity in respect of space,, 
and infinity in respect of substance. A finite thing 
may be either limited in time, or limited in space, or, 
again, it may be limited by the existence of something; 
external to itself. The Absolute, on the contrary, is 
neither limited m space or time nor by somethii^ 
distinct from itself. Hence, the infinity of the Self is 
the highest type of infinity, and its truth is the highest 
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truth. Space, for example, has a kind of infinity, 
in so far as all particular spaces are within one un- 
limited space; but it cannot be called infinite in respect 
of time and substance. {Natu kalata^ca anantyam 
rastiita,sca dkaJsasya.) The infinity of the Absolute 
is, therefore, not like the spatial infinity. A finite 
thing, on the other hand, is always limited by the 
existence of things different from itself. {Bhinnam 
hi vastn mstvantarasydnto hhavati.) “It is the 
existence of a thing different from a given thing that 
limits the latter.” Every object of thought is limited 
by that other object from which thought turns away; 
as, for instance, “ our knowledge of the cow is reflect- 
ed away from our knowledge of the horse, and ^nse- 
quently the concept of cow is limited by the concept of 
korse.” Such limitations are not a])plicable to the 
Absolute. 

From these explanations of the nature of the 
Absolute, as offered by Sankara, arises a rather 
puzzling question which is not brought to the 
prominence it deserves in modern philosophy. That 
each category has implicit in it an ‘ other ’ is a 
recognised tenet of modern absolutism. It is also 
admitted that the objects that are opposed to each 
other presuppose a common basis or unity underlying 
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the opposition. But, do these rules of determinate 
knowledge ap])ly to the Absolute ? Here we arrive at 
the parting of the way between modern absolutism 
and its earlier type. For the former, all knowledge, 
including the Absolute Experience, is a whole, a unity- 
in-difference. The Absolute, according to it, is a 
Spiritual Principle which expresses itself in the 
different parts, and not a bare identity that excludes 
all difference. The Infinite, therefore, is a concrete 
universal which manifests or realises itself in the finite 
individuals. 

For Sankara, on the contrary, the rules of deter- 
minate knowledge are inapplicable to the Absolute; 
because their application would mean that the Absolute 
has something different from itself belonging to a 
common genus with it, and that the Absolute has an 
attribute by which it is differentiated from the other 
' something.' The ultimate unity, therefore, must be, 
for Sankara, what J. Cook Wilson calls an undefinable 
universal. This position, however, develops another 
puzzle. “Words signify counter-realities in the 
objective world. The discursive understanding 
(Buddhi) comprehends everything through specific 
relations of it to things different from itself. How 
can, then, the Absolute be even named ? To name is 
to differentiate and delimit, but to delimit the Absolut© 
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is to bring it under relations. We are thus caught on 
the horns of a dilemma. Either the Absolute is some- 
thing that can be named and talked about; in this 
case, it cannot be absolutely beyond all relational 
categories. Or, it may be taken as being above all 
relations, an ens absolute indeterminatiim , and as 
such, beyond all speech and thought; in that case, 
there can be no philosophical discourse about the 
Absolute, for, like Kant's Thing-in-itself, it can then 
neither be proved nor disproved. 

The former alternative is accepted by many 
modern absolutists, while the latter has heen favoured 
by some Buddhist absolutists. The modern idealists, 
in spite of their internal differences, draw their 
inspiration from the Hegelian tenet that Pure Being 
is Pure Nothing, that is, existence, when divorced 
from character, is indistinguishable from a mere 
naught. The Absolute, therefore, it is insisted, must 
be in some sense a determinate Being. The Buddhist 
absolutists, on the other hand, found that whatever 
was determinate was relative, and, consequently, a 
determinate Absolute would be a relative Absolute 
which was a contradiction in terms. The result was 
that they condemned as futile all reasoned discourse 
on the Absolute. Not only this, but they sometimes 
gave themselves up to universal scepticism and declar- 
ed that all logical or reasoned knowledge was 
altogether futile and purposeless, an4 if they them- 
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selves were drawn into a logical refutation of a given 
thesis, the reason was not that they had any definite 
position of their own, but because this was necessary 
for convincing an unwise public of the futility of all 
logical disquisitions. ThuSj for instance, Candrakirti, 
the distinguished * exponent of Nagarjuna, had to 
prescribe silence as the only wise course for a philo- 
sopher, and this might be taken as the reductio ad 
absurdum of extreme scepticism represented also by 
the Greek sceptic, Pyrrho. 

The anti-agnostic tendency of Hegel, as well as 
the agnostic attitude of the Buddhist absolutists, 
despite their antithetical outlooks, have implicit in 
them a common assumption, namely, that everything 
which is real for us must be either determinate and 
definable or pure nothing. From this identical assump- 
tion, mutually contradictory conclusions are drawn by 
Hegel and N&garjuna respectively. The logical 
method is apotheosized by the former and anathe- 
matized by the latter ; but both leave the initial assump- 
tion unquestioned and unchallenged. 

The strength of Hegelian absolutism, as we have 
contended above, lies in its doctrine of the concrete 
universal. The empiricists supposed that whatever 
could not be known by the inductive and experimental 
method was neither real nor true; this attitude ended 
inevitably in scepticism. Over against this, it was 
rightly urged by Kant and the post-Kantian thinkers 
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that the universal, though not derivable from 
experience, was yet the indisputably background of 
all knowledge, including the knowledge of inductive 
origin. You cannot, for example, handle a universal 
law as you handle the stick or the brick-bat, but this 
does not warrant the conclusion that the law is less 
real than the stick. Similarly, the pattern according 
to which the parts of a watch ai’e adjusted, the 
biological laws that govern the functions of a living 
body, or the mathematical principle that regulates the 
different sections x)f a hyperbola, — these are not less 
real than the parts they govern. To have raised 
thought from the world of mere particulars to that of 
the true universal must be considered as a great achiev- 
ment of the post-Kantian idealists. 

The strength of the Buddhist absolutists, on the 
other hand, lies in their insight into the conditions of 
discursive thinking. To think is to distinguish, and 
to know is to contrast; hence it is urged that those 
who are tied to words do not understand the Absolute 
Truth. All knowledge, according to them, is vitiated 
by the exigencies of language, which is always discri- 
minative. Consequently, the pure Garhha, according 
to the Mahayana Buddhists, is like a pure gem con- 
cealed under a soiled garment, and this garment is 
linguistic knowledge.®” The concepts of matter and 

See, e,g., Suzuki, Studies in the Lankitvatdra Sutra, 
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mind, subject and object, phenomenon and noumenon, 
cause and effect, are grasped in mutual exclusion and 
correlativity; thus, relativity and conditionality (called 
Sunya by the Madhyamika Buddhist) are implicit in 
all our categories. 

If, however, we look at Hegel with the eye of the 
Buddhist, and vice versa, it would appear that the 
only escape from the horns of the dilemma consists in 
challenging their common assumption that whatever 
is real must be either definable or pure nothing. No 
philosojihy can be worth the name if it has to admit 
the suspension of all judgments to be the highest state 
of wisdom, and if logical thinking is to be substituted 
by purely mystic intuition. The modern absolutists, 
therefore, are here right over against the Buddhists. 
If the Absolute, which is variously called the Tathata, 
the Garbha, or the Dharmakdya — 'has to be under- 
stood by a perfectly anti-logical method, all talks 
about the philosophical establishment of the Absolute 
are purely empty and meaningless. Even the so-called 
perfect knowledge (^parinispannam jndnam) would in 
that case reduce itself to an -unmeaning word, because 
its meaning is understood only by contrasting it with 
imperfect knowledge {parikalpita), and if the latter 
is to be condemned as meaningless, the former cannot 
escape a similar disaster. In fact, philosophy cannot 
afford to abandon logical thinking. The Buddhists, 
on the other hand, are surely right, over against 
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Hegel, in their insight that the Absolute falls beyond 
relational categories. All our categories are shot 
through and through with relativity, and, consequent- 
ly, to identify the Absolute with a category would be 
to deny in a foundabout way that there is an Absolute 
at all, because a relational Absolute is a contradiction 
in terms. 

The whole • difficulty is clearly envisaged by 
Sankara in his exposition of the Absolute by the follow- 
ing remarks. If the Absolute cannot be known as 
we know a lotus, then it might be objected that the 
definition of the Absolute as Existence, Consciousness, 
and Infinite, is as meaningless as the assertion that 
“having bathed in the waters of the mirage, crowned 
with a garland of sky-flowers, this son of the barren 
woman is going, armed with a bow made of a hare’s 
horn. But, replies Sankara, the Absolute is not a 
meaningless naught, though it cannot be defined in the 
same way as the lotus: because the terms, such as 
existence, knowledge, etc., are not meaningless, and 
they retain their original meaning even when they are 
used for defining the Absolute. It is a mistake to 
suppose that “ whatever is, is capable of being per- 
mved through the medium of the senses by means of 
it.s peculiar attribute, such as, e.g., a pot, and what 
is not so perceived is like the horn of a hare.” The 
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Absolute being the presupposition of all finite and 
determinate things, including even such a thing as 
space, its reality cannot be denied. 

.What Sankara is driving at is evidently this that 
the self for which all objects have a meaning, cannot 
be itself meaningless, though it cannot be defined in 
the same way in which a finite thing is defined; con- 
sciousness to which all objects are presented, cannot 
be meaningless, though it is not itself presented to 
something else, though, that is, it is not itself a 
presentation or an idea. To pilt it in a different way, 
the self is not a finite thing along with other finite 
things, and, consequently, it cannot be defined in ac- 
cordance with the ordinary rule of definition which 
consists in distinguishing the thing defined from other 
things belonging to the same genus by means of its 
peculiar attributes. 

The mistake of the Buddhists, it is now evident, 
lies in the assumption that whatever is not definable 
in the ordinary way is as unreal as the hare’s horn; 
and, consequently, it is presumed by them that the 
Absolute, which cannot be defined 'psr grnus et 
differentKim,, is as good as nothing for us, an has to 
be, therefore, apprehended through a type of mystical 
intuition. What is to be urged against such a view 
is that the rule of definition cannot be applied to the 
highest genus inasmuch as it cannot be brought under 
^ higher umty, nor can it be differentiated from any 
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Other correlative unities belonging along^ with it to a 
higher unity. But this does not reduce the highest 
unity to a mere nothing, it is rather the ultimate 
presupposition of all subordinate unities. In -this 
respect, it has been rightly urged by Kant that the 
unity of consciousness, “which precedes any concep- 
tion of combination,” must not “be confused with the 
category of unity;” and, for an explanation of this 
qualitative unity, “ we must go further back, and 
seek it in that which, as the grcfund of the unity of 
various conceptions in judgment, is implied in the 
possibility even of the logical use of understanding. 
There is one conception, he contends in another 
context, “ that we must now put along with the 
transcendental conceptions contained in the table of 
categories, but without in any way changing or adding 
to the table. This is the conception, or, if it is pre- 
ferred,, the judgment, ‘ I think.’ It is easy to see, 
that ‘ I think ’ is the common vehicle of all concep- 
tions, and therefore of transcendental as well as 
empirical conceptions. As the vehicle of transcenden- 
tal conceptions it is itself transcendental, but it cannot 
claim a special place in the list of these transcendental 
conceptions, because it merely serves to indicate that 
all thought belongs to consciousness. 
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All our categories, it is rightly seen by the 
Buddhists, are relational and conditional.- Substance, 
attribute, cause, effect, etc., are correlative to one 
another; but this correlativity among the categories 
presuj)i)Oses an ultimate unity which cannot be reduced 
to any one of these correlated categories. The 
categories of existence and knowledge are generally 
used in connection with the finite things and the frag- 
mentary knowledge-events, and, as such, they are no 
doubt in perfect correlativity with the other things 
and the other knowledge-events from which they are 
differentiated. But the foundational existence and the 
foundational knowledge cannot be correlated with any- 
thing outside themselves. They are rather the ground 
of all correlated categories, and, consequently, un- 
definable yet undeniable. Whatever can be named 
has no doubt to be differentiated from things other 
than itself, but it cannot be urged that the ultimate 
and foundational principle itself must be differentiated 
from other things, because that would be to deny that 
it is foundational. In this sense, therefore, the 
ultimate principle is beyond speech and thought, and 
it may so far be rightly urged that all relational 
categories, such as, “existence or non-existence, one 
or many, conditioned or unconditioned, intelligent or 
dull, active or passive, fruitful or fruitless, produced 
or causeless, happy or miserable, inside or outside, 
negative or positive, distinct or non-distinct, are in- 
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applicable to the Absolute. But the difficulty of 
naming' the Absolute can be removed when our ordi- 
nary categories are used, not in their individual and 
mutually exclusive meanings, but “ in their combined 
connotation in which the meaning of each controls and 
is controlled by the meaning of the other.” In other 
words, the categories of existence, knowledge, and 
infinity, can indicate the Absolute, only when they are 
not used as relational categories, but as one single 
principle in which their relational meanings are 
merged. 

It may be now seen that Bradley’s doctrine of 
immediate experience, in spite of all that has been 
said against it, has an important value for working 
out a true theory of self. The ” direct awareness ” 
which is taken to be non-relational, must be recognised 
to be the ultimate presupposition of all relational 


3 '* ^aiikara^ s Suvimary of the fourth chapter of the Ait- 
Up, The only interpreter who emphasised this aspect 
of J5ankana^s position aright, as far as we know, is Kene 
Guenon. Some of his remarks on the Vedanta conception 
of Self are of invaluable importance for avoiding 
inisinterpreta’tiohs of the advaita doctrine. He hias^ for 
instance, rightly warned that when the Self is said to be 
the universal principle, ‘-the distinction between the 
Universal and the individual must not be regarded as a 
correlation, since tlie second of these tw^o terffis, being strictly 
annulled in respect of the first, cannot in any way be op- 
posed to it /^ — Homme et son Devenir selon le VeduntOf 
English translation, p. 31. 
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knowledge. “A relation,” he rightly remarks, “exists 
only between terms, and those terms, to be known as 
such, must be objects.” Hence we cannot strictly 
speak “ of a relation, between immediate experience 
and that which transcends it, except by a licence.” 
It is no doubt necessary, while describing this direct 
awareness, to speak of it as that for which all objects 
exist; but “ if all metaphors are to be pressed, then I, 
and I think all of us, in the end must keep silence.” 
On some matters, it is necessary to use metaphors 
which, it is added almost in the language of Sankara, 
“ conflict with and correct each other.”®’’ It is true 
that Bradley would not agree to use the term ‘ self ’ 
for this “ direct awareness ” or immediate experience, 
because he uses the terms ‘ self ’ as well as ‘ conscious- 
ness ’ in the relational sense. The Absolute, he urges, 
must not be called a self, or vice versa, because that 
would be “ to postulate in the teeth of facts, facts 
which go to show that the self’s character is gone when 
it ceases to be relative.”®* But this is after all a 
matter of terminology, and we have seen ample justi- 
fication in the foregoing pages to find the real character 
of the self beyond all relations. And as a matter of 
fact he himself does not hesitate to use the term subject 
for immediate experience, only it is added that the 


TrvtJi and Reality, p. 19G. 

•■*8 Appearance and Reality, p. 497. 
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subject is felt, and, as such, “ neither itself, nor its 
actual distinction from the object, can be got out and 
placed before it as an object.” 

So far as Bi'adley’s theory of self and his doctrine 
of absolute experience is concerned, we need not enter 
here upon any detailed examination of them, as this 
has been done by many able critics, particularly by 
Dr. H. Haidar.®' But we believe that Bradley’s 
critics have not entirely succeeded in avoiding the 
mistake of throwing away the baby with the bath. It 
i« unfortunate that Bradley should have used the same 
term ‘ feeling ’ for the sub-relational as well as for 
the ultra-relational experience. So far as the former 
is concerned, it is surely a hypothetical state, and, as 
such, there is ample room here for dispute. And it 
has been, as a matter of fact, a subject of heated 
controversy in Indian philosophy between the 
Naiyayikas and the Buddhists. (It is called nirvikal'pa 
l^ratyakM or ulocana.) But Bradley means by 
immediate experience, not only a stage that is trans- 
cended, but also the felt subject which is ever present 
at all the stages of experience, and in which there is 
no distinction between the experienced and the 
experience. The latter is the ultimate epistemological 
presupposition of all relational knowledge, like J. 


See his Neo-Hegeliamsm , pp. 247— S56. 
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Ward’s pure subject which, though last in the order 
of knowledge, is yet first in the order of existence. It 
is, in the language of Sankara, V ijndnaghana in 
which there is no distinction between existence and 
knowledge. “He who would maintain that Brahman 
is characterised by thought different from existence, 
and at , the same time by existence different from 
thought, would virtually maintain that there is a 
■plurality in Brahman The truth is that in respect 
of the Absolute, existence is thought, and thought is 
existence. (Sattaiva hodho hodha era ca sattd.) 
The Absolute, so characterised, is not a mere stage of 
experience which is psychologically a priori to the 
relational stage, but it is the epistemologically a 
priori principle presupposed by the relational 
experience.”'* 


«« N. 7i. Ill, 2. 21. 

Prof. Ouuivingliam does little justice to this epistenio- 
lojifical ])riority of immediate experience which Bradley intends 
to signify by his doctrine, thgugh it must be admitted that 
the latter has made himself open to misinterpretations by the 
confused way in which he talks of the immediate experience 
in the epistemological as well as in tlie psychological senses. 
Uelational expedience is self-contradictory, not because a non- 
relational whole is inconceivable, but because snch an ex- 
])erience, when token apart from immediate experience, 
leads to the contradiction ’of an infinite regress, 'as Bradley 
j’ightly contends. Apart from the self as aparolm and 
arnprakdxa, as put by Saiikara, a theory of self must lead to 
the perplexities of the Noiyayikas whose doctrine of infinite 
nnuvyarasdpan has ever remained as a sad commentary on 
their logical insight and analjdic accomplishments- 
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It is of course very misleading to say that thought 
seeks its satisfaction in an immediate experience in 
entering which thought commits suicide and where it 
would be present as a higher intuition.*® The un- 
deniable fact is that thought wants consistency, it has 
always a nisus to a systematic whole. Equally un- 
questionable is its essentially discursive nature ; nothing 
can be thought of, which cannot be distinguished from 
its ‘ other.’ But, then, it must also be taken as 
incontrovertible that “ I think ” is the presupposition 
of all discursive thinking; that is, I can distinguish 
between two given terms, only because I am not myself 
one of the terms that are distinguished. The distinc- 
tion of ‘ a ’ from ‘ b ’ has a meaning for me, only 
because I am the common presupposition of both, and, 
as such, not identifiable with any one of them. The 
perplexities provoked by Bradley’s doctrine of 
immediate experience are certainly due, at least partly, 
to his use of the terms ‘ self ’ and ‘ consciousness ’ in 
the relational sense, and his consequent belief that the 
self is nothing more than an appearance and conscious- 
ness is not something original. He should have seen 
a little more clearly why his fellow-idealists had 
insisted that the self was the ultimate presupposition 
of all known and knowable things. If the Absolute 
is neither a self nor a conscious principle, it cannot 


Bradlej', Appearance and Reality^ p. 152. 
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surely be distinguished irom Kant’s ‘ Thing -in-itself,’ 
in spite of all the efforts Bradley has made in thaU 
direction. 

But, none the less, he was certainly right in 
emphasising the need of an immediate experience for 
a systematic philosophy. Consistency requires that 
the relation of distinction presupposes a common 
principle that cannot be reduced to any of the terms 
distinguished. Even the relation of one particular to 
another is not equivalent to the relation of the parti- 
culars to the universal. And when one universal is 
distinguished from another universal, this relation 
between two universals cannot be identical with the 
relation in which both stand to the foundational 
principle which is their common presupposition. In 
other words, all distinctions are between objects and 
objects, and if we sjieak of the distinction between the 
conscious subject and the objects we should, at least 
guard ourselves against identifying this relation with 
any relation between one object and another. The 
‘ I think,’ in other words, is the presupposition of all 
relational categories, and, therefore, as Kant puts it, 
this conception does not add to the list of the categories 
through which the objects exist for us. 

Some remarks of Prof. Gentile are so pertinent 
to the subject under discussion that they may bear a 
reference here. We must not, he insists, put together 
the unity of mind with the multiplicity of things, 
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because “the multiplicity of things does not stand in 
"•the same rank with the unity of the ego, for multipli- 
city belongs to things in so far as all together are 
gathered into the unity of consciousness. It is, 
therefore, contended that the unity of mind which 
lives in the immediate intuition of the spiritual life is 
“ unmultipliable and infinite unity. Determinate- 
ness is “essentially and fundamentally multiplicity, it 
is the particularity of the determinations by which 
each is what it is, and reciprocally excludes the 
others.” The unity of the mind, on the other hand, 
“ is infinite,” it cannot be “ limited by other realities 
and still keep its own reality. Its unity im])lies its 
infinity. The mind is not a multiplicity; nor is the 
whole, of which it is a part, multiple, the part being 
a unity.” The conclusion which he draws is: “A 
unique and infinite thing would not be knowable, 
because to , know is to distinguish one thing from 
another. Omnis determinatio est negatio.” 

As the conception of the Infinite is one of the 
most interesting subjects upon which modern specula- 
tions are still divided, a student of the advaita philo- 
sophy will naturally feel encouraged to find in Prof. 
Gentile’s contentions an unconscious corroboration by 
a modern thinker of the advaita theory of self as 


Mind a$ Pure Actf. p. 32 . 
"2 Ihid., p. 26 . 
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infinite. The self, as we have seen above, is unlike 
the finite things which are necessarily determined from 
outside. Being the ultimate presupposition of all finite 
things, the self cannot be limited by something other 
than itself. It is well known, remarks Sankara, that 
“ that is infinite which cannot be divided from any- 
thing else; and if the Absolute be a knowing agent, 
then, it is divided from knowledge and the knowable 
object, and, as such, cannot be infinite.”^® The 
Absolute, therefore, is Knowledge within which there 
is no distinction. The Infinite, it is said in another 
context, is that “ where one sees nothing else, hears 
nothing else, understands nothing else.”^^ The finite, 
on the contrary, is that “where one sees something 
else, hears something else, understands something 
else.” The infinite {hhumd), as put elsewhere, “is 
something quite different from all notions of duality. ”'‘® 
It being the presupposition of all known and knowable 
things, the Infinite may be said to “ rest in its own 
greatness,” or, to put it more strictly, “ the Infinite 
is without any resting place or support.” All objects, 
that is, presuppose the Absolute Self, though the latter 
has pQ presupposition. 

' It does not matter much whether the ultimate 
presupposition of all knowledge is called the conscious 

' <3 Com. on the Tait, Up. lirahm^ihalll. 

** S. B. I. 3. 8. 

*3 Com. on the Ch. Up. VII. 24. 1. 

F. 20 
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subject, or the unity of mind, or the pure ego, provid- 
ed it is remembered that it is not itself either one thing 
among other things or one category among other 
categories. Without such a foundational principle, 
every analysis of knowledge will be confronted by the 
paradox of infinite regress. When, therefore, the 
ultimate p*rinci])le is described even as a universal, we 
must guard ourselves against interpreting this ground- 
universal in the sense in which a universal is correlative 
with a particular. Similar^, again, when it is 
descril)ed as immediate experience, we must with equal 
care avoid the mistake of thinking that immediate 
experience is one type of experience by the side of all 
other types of experience. So far Bradley is altogether 
right in his remark that even the term ‘ for ’ has only 
a metaphorical significance when all relational knowl- 
edge is said to be for immediate experience. All 
criticisms directed against the doctrine of immediate 
experience, in so far as they start with the assumption 
that the relation of this exj^erience to the objects is 
identical with an inter-objective relation, must be 
altogether irrelevant. 

The Buddhistic agnosticism, as we have remarked 
above, arose out of drawing from a true premise a 
false conclusion. It is certainly true that all our 
categories are relational and so far finite. But this 
circumstance by itself does not guarantee the con- 
clusion that the Absolute falls altogether beyond the 
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limits of human comprehension. If it is true that the 
principle of relativity is called upon by the nihilists in 
order to destroy all theories and to replace them by 
■“ direct mystic intuition,” as we are told by Dt. Th. 
Stcherbatsky,^'* then it must be said, in the words of 
E. Caird, that if the philosopher assumes prophetic 
airs or speaks to ordinary men from the height of ‘ an 
immediate insight ’ or ‘ transcendental intuition,’ from 
which they are excluded, then, he is pretending “ to 
be of a different species from other men ’ ’ and is so far 
^ ‘trampling the roots of humanity under foot.”^" 

\/. ' The confusion between Sankara’s absolutism and 
the Buddhistic agnosticism must, it should be 
emphasised once more, be avoided by every sympathetic 
interpreter of the advaita philosophy. Yet this 
confusion was started by no less an authority than 
Paul Deussen who has done so much for the spread of 
the Vedanta teachings. And since then this confusion 
■has remained unchallenged, and the subsequent inter- 
preters of Sankara’s philosophy have implicitly accept- 
ed his interpretation. Recollecting the phenomenalism 
of Kant, Deussen remarks that the “central thought” 
of the Vedanta consists in this that the Brahman is 
“theoretically unknowable; because in all knowing, it 
is the knowing subject, it can never be an object of 


Nirvana, p- 49. 
*' Hegel, p. 57. 
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knowledge for us.” It must, therefore, be ‘‘grasped 
practically.”*® We need not here examine Deussen’s 
criticism of ‘‘ the weakness and frailty of man’s 
intellect” that, according to him, is shared by §ahkara 
with the Greek and modern philosophers in so far as 
Sankara, like Descartes, could not “go so far” as 
to see that what remains of the self when all notions 
of the not-self are withdrawn from it is, not conscious- 
ness, but something unconscious.*" What is suggest- 
ed here is evidently this that it is the Will and not 
consciousness which is»-more fundamental than the 
other. Such an interpretation, as we have contended 
in the last chapter, would put Sankara’s position in 
an extremely misleading light. There is an important 
sense in which consciousness is the ultimate presup- 
position of all fragmentary and relative experiences. 

But what should be challenged in the present 
context is Deussen’s assimilation of Sankara’s position 
to that of Kant. The real value of Kant’s contribu- 
tion to a sound theory of knowledge consists in his 
insistence that the categories are the logical pre- 
suppositions of all objects that we know. But his 
theory of an unknowable and inconceivable Thing-in- 
itself has been rightly rejected by all subsequent 
idealists from Fichte to Bradley. In this respect 


The System of the Vedanta, p. IW. 
« Ibid., p. 135. 
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Kant’s position is more akin to that of Candraklrti 
and other Buddhist agnostics than to the position of 
:§ankara. The Absolute, for Sankara, is our very self 
which none can deny; it is the pre-established ground 
isvayams^iddha) of all proof and disproof, though it 
cannot be known in the same way in which an object 
is known. The Absolute is like the light which 
manifests all objects, and which, consequently, does 
not require another light for its own revelation. To 
contend, therefore, that there can be no theoretical 
knowledge of the Absolute, as it is contended by 
Deussen, would be as absurd as the assertion that 
light cannot be known theoretically because it illumines 
the objects while it itself is not revealed by another 
light. 

These thoughts are put very clearly in the com- 
mentary on the Gltii. How can there be, it is asked, 
a cognition of the Absolute Self ? How is the constant 
meditation of self-knowledge ])ossible if the self as well 
as knowledge be formless? The answer runs as 
follows; — 

There is a sense in which it is unnecessary to 
impart the knowledge of the self; because it is invari- 
ably comprehended in association with all objects of 
perception. The Brahman, though eminently evident, 
intimately known, very near, and essentially the self, 
appears to the undiscriminating people as obscure, 
difficult to know, remote, and different from the self. 
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But to those whose intellect (Buddhi) has been with- 
drawn from the external things, there can be nothing 
so blissful, so evident, so easily comprehensible, and 
so near.®® All that is necessary, therefore, for know- 
ing the real self is to avoid its false identification 
with the pseudo-egos, such as, the intellect, ruind, 
body, etc. It is only some self-conceited thinkers who 
suppose that the intellect cannot comprehend the self 
on account of its being formless. In reality, however, 
“ the self is not a thing unknown to anybody at any 
time, it is not a thing to be reached, or abandoned, 
or acquired. If the self be unknown, all actions for 
the attainment of an object would be meaningless." 
^Knowledge, though formless, must be admitted to l)e 
as immediate as pleasure, since objects are a})prehend- 
ed because of the reality of knowledge.®* 

Deussen’s misinterpretation of Sankara’s theory 
of Self on the agnostic lines seems to be due to the fact 
that he construes such phrases as " not knowable as 
an object," and " unknown as an object," as 
equivalents of “ entirely inconceivable and unknow- 
able." But this would surely be a mistake; and in 
fact, Sankara anticipates such a confusion of his 
theory of the Absolute with the agnostic position, and 

Hukham, suprasiddham, suvijfieyam, dsannain- — Coin, 
on the Gita XVIII, 50- 

»* JMnava^enaira jheyaviavagati iti jndnani atyantam 
prasiddham suhhddivadeva — Joe. cit. Cp. also IJjid. II. 18. 
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often carefully distinguishes between the two. It is- 
true, he says, that the Absolute transcends all speech 
and thought, but it “ certainly does not mean that 
Brahman is a mere naught.”'’’- The negative judg- 
ment has no meaning apart from a positive back- 
ground. Consequently, all that the Brh. U'p. means 
by the negative description of the Absolute is this that 
it does not fall within the category of object 
{arisaydntahpati) for, it is ‘‘the innermost self 
whose nature is eternal, pure and eternally free 
consciousness.” 

Indeed, the assertion that the Absolute is theore- 
tically incomprehensible would be as absurd as that 
there can Ije no theoretical knowledge of space on the 
ground that all spaces that are ever known are limited 
spaces, or that light is theoretically unknowable 
because what is known directly is an illumined object. 
The truth, on the contrary, is that our knowledge of 
particular spaces and that of illumined objects pre- 
suppose the reality of an infinite space and of the 
source of illumination respectively. Similarly, the 
foundational consciousness which is presupposed by 
all particular conscious activities cannot be itself said 
to be a mere naught for our thought. The Absolute, 
iu this sense, far from being entirely unknowable, is 
kuowable par excellence. 


0^ .S. B. III. 2. 22. 
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In interpreting the advaita system, it is of 
primary importance to remember that this particular 
philosophy is not a mere speculative adventure of 
purely theoretical interest. On the contrary, it is a 
practical discipline designed for the attainment of 
what its founders considered to be the highest state of 
spiritual evolution. This highest stage was supposed 
by them to be realised through three stages, known 
technically as sravmpa, manana, and nididhydsana, 
each stage being as indispensable as the rest. Mis- 
conceptions, therefore, are surely to arise when one 
of them is taken to be unnecessary, when, for instance, 
it is said that Sankara fares entirely without logic and 
has no other evidence for bis conclusions than an 
appeal to the Upanisads. It is an equally serious 
error to think that the highest stage of spiritual 
realisation, according to Sankara, can be attained 
without a theoretically satisfactory philosophy of the 
Absolute. That would be to ignore the importance of 
the second stage of reasoned knowledge. The fact is 
that a theoretically satisfactory position reached by 
refuting all rival theories which excite doubts and 
suspicions in the mind is an indispensable f)reliminary 
to the attainment of the last stage of self-realisation. 
This, according to Sankara, cannot be attained by the 
absurd method of proving the incompetency of thought 
by means of thought itself, as Bradley, for instance, 
supposed. The anti-rational and sceptical attitude 
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may breed despair, but cannot be a necessary stage in 
a spiritual discipline. 

Sankara’s method of knowledge, we believe, is 
more correctly analysed by’ another distinguished 
exponent of mysticism than what is offered by Deussen. 
In comparing the method of Sankara with that of 
Eckhart, it is remarked by Prof. Rudolf Otto that 
their mysticism is “no mysticism in the usual sense 
of the term. Theirs is the method of an “intellec- 
tual and not of an emotional mysticism.” Both of 
them seek to give “ a knowledge which is to be 
translated into a comprehensible doctrine with all the 
aids of proof, scholarly presentation and keen 
dialectic.”®* But ^ven Prof. Otto seems sometimes to 
underestimate the contribution of Sankara to a philo- 
sophical interpretation of experience, when, for 
instance, it is remarked that the “ intuitus mysticus ” 
is “ a first-hand and immediate fact and possession of 
the mystical mind ’ ’ in the case of Sankara as well as 
Eckhart. So far as the former is concerned, we 
believe, we have been able to show clearly in the fore- 
going pages that Sankara’s works are full of illuminat- 
ing analysis of knowledge which will be acceptable to 
all, and not simply to the mystical minds. The dis- 
covery of the a pi ion conditions of knowledge does 


'<s Mfisticisrn , EaM and West, p. 2-9. 
Ibid-, p. e‘U. 
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not certainly require a mystical mind, otherwise we 
shall have to admit that all the philosophers from Kant 
to Hegel and the modern absolutists are mystics. 
There is no doubt a place for mysticism in Sankara’s 
doctrine of self-realisation; but his theory of knowl- 
edge, we believe, is free from any mystical element. 
Eeasoned knowledge is an indispensable stage in the 
advaita method of self-realisation; and no reasoned 
refutation of rival doctrines can be promoted by an 
appeal to mystical intuition. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that Sankara’s 
doctrine of the Absolute Self is based on an analysis 
of experience, and, as such, it is different from the 
agnostic method of the Buddhists. The self, when 
rightly understood, is an undefinable, yet ])erfectly 
intelligible, principle presupposed by all e.xperience. 
It is, in other words, consciousness, the peculiar 
character of which is that here there is no distinction 
between the experienced and the experiencing. In 
fact, the whole of Saiikara’s discussions on the Self 
may be viewed as an able and comprehensive analysis 
of consciousness . 

It will be interesting here to add a few remarks 
on the place of the negative dialectic method in the 
development of the advaita philosophy, — a method 
which has been recently introduced into modern 
thought by Bradley. A short comparison between 
Bradley, Nagarjuna and Sankara may remove what 
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seems to us another misapprehension of the method of 
Sankara which has particularly led to the belief that 
the Absolute in the advaita philosophy is a trans- 
cendent principle. 

Bradley starts his destructive criticism of all 
appearances in the spirit of Nagarjuna, which was 
wrongly infused into Sankara’s philosophy by Sriharsa 
at a later age. But while following the same dialectic 
method, Bradley tried to steer clear of Nagarjuna’s 
agnosticism by means of the Hegelian doctrine of 
degrees in truth and reality. But, as has been rightly 
contended by Dr. Haidar, he has failed to bring this 
doctrine into accord with his destructive criticism.®^ 
His transition from appearance to the Absolute is so 
abrupt that it “ takes one’s breath away, and savours 
too much of the incomprehensible process by which 
the mystic is transported beyond the region of ordinary 
experience.”®" In fact, the mere negative criticism 
of all the categories of thought must lead inevitably to 
Nagarjuna’s agnosticism which is equivalent to 
universal scepticism, and so the Absolute which 
emerges out of such a negative method must emerge* 
abruptly; and, consequently, Nagarjuna’s Dharma- 
kdya as well as Bradley’s Absolute must have the 


y co-UeyeltaniKiu , p. 250 . 

Ibid., p. 251. 
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appearance of, as put by Dr. Haidar in respect of the 
latter, being “ shot out of a pistol.”®^ 

We must, therefore, be on our guard when it is 
remarked that there is a great “ family likeness 
between the dialectical method of Hegel and 
Hagarjuna’s dialectics.”®^ The truth is that this 
family likeness exists between the dialectic method of 
Bradley and that of Nagarjuna , and neither Sankara 
nor Hegel would subscribe to the position of universal 
scepticism which follows necessarily from the method 
of the former. A category, for Hegel, as we have 
remarked elsewhere, “ is no doubt self-discrepant, but 
this is due to its forced abstraction from the higher 
category in which the inconsistencies of the lower 
category are reconciled. For Bradley, on the other 
hand, every category of knowledge can give us only 
appearance, and in this regard, one category is as bad 
as another. And in transplanting the Buddhistic 
dialectic method on the advaita soil, — which process 
really began as early as the beginning of the ninth 
century with Maiidana Mi.sra, and was completed by 
Anandajflana, Sriharsa and Citsukha — the advaita 
dialecticians have put Saiikara’s position in an 
extremely misleading light. Saiikara, as we have 

5" Ihid-, p. 24i>. 

l)r. Tb. Stcberbatsky, Nievi'irta, p. 5‘L 

See infra ^ A ppcndi.r *4. 
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seen, is very definite in his polemic against absolute 
nihilism. Being, for him, is the most fundamental 
category, and the world of appearance, howsoever 
unreal, does not militate against the possibility of a 
systematic philosophy. The entire complex of pheno- 
menal e.xistence, he admits, is true in a certain sense, 
and so far there “ is no reason why the ordinary course 
of secular and religious activity should not hold un- 
disturbed . The negative dialectic of the Buddhists, 
on the contrary, is entirely incompatible with any fixed 
criterion of truth and reality. Nagarjuna, it has 
been rightly urged by M. Anesaki, pursued the 
negative dialectic “ till he reached a complete denial 
of any definite thought about anything.”®^ If then 
Sriharsa fell a prey to the allurements of negative 
dialectic, he really did a great disservice to Sankara’s 
position by ignoring the fact that the latter had great 
respect for reasoned knowledge.*® 

It was this incompatibility of the negative dialectic 
with the genuinely advaita position which was 
responsible, at least partly, for Sankara’s silence over 
his indebtedness to the Buddhist thought; his silence 

iS. II. 1. 14. 

EncyclopcEdin of Religian and Ethics, Vol- IV, p. 838. 

It is a pity that many modern interpreters of Sankara 
have the tendency to mate him consistent by reading into his 
position the thoughts of his followers who made the mistake 
of thinking that the position of Sankara could be developed 
by the Buddhistic method of criticism. 
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cannot be attributed entirely to “sectarian animosity” 
or “extreme hatred,” as Dr. Th. Stcherbatsky seems 
to suppose.®® And if Sriharsa acknowledged his 
indebtedness, that was because he was actually 
influenced by the Buddhistic speculations to a degree 
which was not in harmony with the position of 
Sankara. While Sriharsa thinks that the Absolute 
can be well established by a negative criticism of all 
categories and declaring, like Candrakirti,.that he 
has no particular thesis to prove in respect of the 
phenomenal world, Sankara begins with the declara- 
tion that the object of the Vedanta is to furnish a 
positive proof for the identity of the individual and 
the Absolute Self. Such a positive proof would be 
impossible if he had started with the attitude of 
universal scepticism. Nor does it appear to be a 
mere irony that is responsible for Sankara’s polemic 
against the nihilists, suggested by Prof. S. Radha- 
krishnan.®^ If yre follow the interpretation of 
Nagarjuna as offered by Candrakirti as distinct from 
what is offered by other Buddhists, such as, 
Bhavaviveka then, the term ‘sunya' cannot be 
identified with Sankara’s empirical existence. The 
world of appearance, for Sankara, is not entirely false; 
Being is immanent in the world of appearance. On 
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the contrary, Nngarjuna’s conception does not leave 
any reality for the phenomenal world which, for him, 
is as unreal as the horn of a hare.®"’ 

It is true that the Madhyamaka philosophers 
employ many terms (such as, nirvikal'pa, nis- 
■prapancdi, vyavahdra, paramartha, etc.), that are 
also used by Sankara. But they are used by the lq,tter 
with very important changes in their connotations. 
The Absolute, according to Candrakirti, for instance, 
repels all predicates, including those of being and non- 
being; and Candrakirti complains that his position 
should have been taken to be identical with the doctrine 
of non-being.®® But the difficulty is that such an 
Absolute can neither be refuted nor established; and 
we cannot be said to advance a single step in the way 
of establishing the truth of the Absolute by raising it 
entirely above all categories. Sankara’s Absolute, on 
the other hand, as we have seen, is not such a trans- 
cendent principle, though it is not definable in the 
ordinary way ; and he seeks to prove its reality by a 
careful analysis of knowledge and e.^perience. 


This distinction has been accentuated rightly by many, 
such as, Poussin in The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
19M), pr 129, and Prof A. B. Keith in his Buddhistic Philoso- 
phy, p. 261. 

Mula-Madhyamaka-Kdrihas, ed. by Poussin, p. 499. 
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HEGELIAN ABSOLUTISM 

Absolutism has been one of the most persistent 
tendencies of philosophical thought in all ages and 
countries. In India, it had for its able exponents a 
large number of thinkers since the time of the 
Upanisads, if not earlier. But the types of absolutism 
have been as various as the types of God taught by 
different religions. These different types have arisen 
out of the different degrees of emphasis which its 
exponents have laid on the element of unity or that 
of difference in their respective theories. In India 
particularly, it led to the birth of multitudinous types 
of absolutism with conflicting tendencies and implica- 
tions. i^ankara himself refers to certain important 
types associated with the names of Jairnini, 
Yajflavalkya, A^marathya, Audulomi, Ka^akrtsna, 
and others; and these have been revived later on by 
Bhaskara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Srijiva Gosvami, and 
many others in different forms and with different 
implications. Even today, the types of absolutism 
defended in America, England, Italy, and India are 
as different from each other as those expounded by 
the earlier absolutists. Anything like an exhaustive 
and critical survey of these conflicting types is neither 
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necessary here nor possible within the limits of the 
present work. Yet, the absolutism advocated in these 
pages will surely gain in clearness if a short reference 
is made to the vital differences between it and the Neo- 
Hegelian type of absolutism. The latter, as is well 
known, draws its inspiration from the Hegelian 
doctrine of the concrete universal which, as we have 
admitted above, signifies in spite of all that has been 
said against it, a very important improvement upon 
the earlier theories of knowledge. 

The conclusion we have tried to defend in the 
foregoing pages may be summarised as follows. All 
knowledge and experience has for its ultimate implica- 
tion an absolutely identical, eternal, infinite, un- 
objectifiable experience which may be called founda- 
tional consciousness. As un-objectifiable, it is not 
.conformable to the categories according to which the 
objects are known, and in this sense alone it may be 
said to be beyond speech and thought. The mystics 
and agnostics, on the contrary, have raised the 
Absolute entirely beyond the pale of our ordinary 
knowledge, and which, consequently, cannot serve as 
an explanatory principle of human knowledge and 
experience. The Absolute that may be of any use for 
interpreting ordinary experience must be an immanent 
principle, and not the denizen of an alien world like 
the world of Plato’s ideas. Such a transcendent 
.principle may no doubt survive all destructive missiles 
F. 21 
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of critical thought, like the gossamer floating calmly 
in the upper layer of the atmosphere; Imt it explains 
nothing of any importance for our every-day life. 
An immanent Absolute, on the other hand, may at 
least be shown to be the ultimate logical implicate of 
ex})erience, in the same way in which the logical 
categories have been proved by Kant and Hegel to be 
the a 'priori presuppositions of all objects of 
experience. 

As it is not conformable to the forms or modes in 
which the objects exist and are known, the Absolute 
is undefinable in the ordinary sense of the word. It 
may so far be called either an undefinable universal, 
or the ground-category which annuls the correlativity 
of the relational categories, including that of the 
universal and the particular. It is, therefore, best 
described 'negativel'y , by denying of it all the predicates 
that are attributed to the objects. Positively, it may 
be described by the help of metaphors taken from the 
world of objects. It may, for example, be described 
as the cause or the creator of the universe, or it may 
be described as the light which reveals all things 
indifferently. But these positive descriptions are 
nothing more than metaphors derived from the world 
of objects designed for aiding the finite discursive 
intellect {B’uddhi) to have a tolerably clear notion of 
what is essentially undefinable. The Absolute does 
not swallow up either matter or mind, God or man,* 
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nothing is explained away or reduced to something 
other th{in itself; our religious activities and moral 
aspiration do not degrade themselves to mere illusions, 
simply on the ground that all things are rooted in the 
Absolute. To urge that my world would not exist if 
I had not existed is not to prove that the world I know 
is my ideas only. Similarly, to contend that the 
Absolute is the support of all things is not to prove 
that the latter are mere passing phases in the life- 
history of the former. In a word, the Absolute has 
no omnivorous instincW^ 

The picture of the Absplute, as portrayed here, 
is not apjiarently incompatible'with Hegelian Absolut- 
ism. Green, as we have seen more than once, 
characterises the Absolute as an unconditioned con- 
scious principle, or a principle of consciousness that 
is not itself determined by the relations by which the 
objects are determined. Similarly, Caird admits that 
the correlativity of the object and subject is a 
correlativity for the subject, and in this sense the self 
overreaches the distinction between itself and its 
object. Self-consciousness, it is further urged, is like 
the light which reveals both itself and the darkness. 
Finally, Haldane’s dogtrine of foundational knowl- 
edge, as we have seen above, is a very close approach 
to the doctrine of Absolute Consciousness presupposed 
by all things and all distinctions. “Behind the fact 
of consciousness,” it is admitted, “ one cannot go.” 
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It is our ‘ that ’ of which we can only inquire into the 
‘ what.’^ He goes even so far as to say that “ the 
appearances of myself, on which I am reflecting as 
facts, all fall within an experience which is single and 
indivisible, save through distinctions arising within 
my own reflection.”^ Experience, it is further held, 
“ is not a property of a particular self but the founda- 
tion underlying all that is, implying a self that 
experiences. Object and subject are rather phases, 
distinguished by the activity of reflection, within a 
mental process that is single and indivisible.”® 

Coming nearer home, we find Dr. Haidar admit- 
ting that the Vedanta philosophy of India offers a true 
description of the Absolute.^ It is an “ eternally 
complete consciousness. Any lesser definition of it is 
self-contradictory, and raises anew all the difficulties 
for overcoming which the conception is framed.” It 
is “ indifferently Thought and Being;” it is “Thought 
which is Being, Being which is Thought.” “The 
followers of Hegel,” it is remarked in another context, 
“ have rendered a great service to true philosophy by 
showing that all existence must be relative to the self. 
But, with the exception of Professor Edward Caird, 


^ The Reign of Relativity, p. 29. 
‘■‘Ihid., p. 152. 

® Ibid-, p. 1G2. 

4 E smys, p. 55, 
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they have neglected to point out that the correlativity 
of the self and the world implies a higher and all- 
inclusive unity. This unity may, as we have seen, be 
called indifferently Thought or Being.”® In Hegel’s 
system, ” Thought as the subject of knowledge is the 
correlative of, and therefore opposed to, the object of 
knowledge. But this correlativity and opposition 
implies a unity which transcends the opposition. It 
is with Thought as the ultimate unity — the Absolute, 
that Hegel identifies Eeality and not with it as the 
mere subject of knowledge. 

With such explicit pronouncements_ by some of 
the distinguished representatives of modern absolutism 
before us, it may seem difficult to distinguish between 
Hegelian absolutism and what we have sought to 
defend in these pages. Green accepts the notion of 
an unconditioned consciousness, Haldane admits that 
it is impossible to go beyond consciousness, and that 
all distinctions fall within an experience which is 
single and indivisible. Caird and Dr. Haidar are 
explicit on the Absolute being an ultimate unity which 
transcends the correlativity and opposition of subject 
and object; and Dr. llaldar particularly takes the 
Vedanta description of the Absolute to be its fittest 
description for us. What, then, is the real difference 


IbUL, p. 19. 

^ Neo-Ileyeliowism, p. 472. 
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between our position and that of the Hegelian 
Absolutists ? 

The answer has been already anticipated partly 
in the last chapter. The fundamental difference 
between these two types of absolutism lies in this that 
while Hegelian absolutism will not tolerate immediate 
experience as a test of truth and reality, the central 
point in the doctrine of self which is expounded here 
consists in its emphasis on immediacy. Even J. Royce, 
the distinguished absolutist of America, who recognises 
in mysticism a definite philosophical attitude, rejects 
it as unsatisfactory for its unmediated immediacy. 
Consequently, the apparent similarity between the 
language of Hegelian absolutism with that of the 
advaita position must not be construed as a funda- 
mental identity of views, though many interpreters of 
Sankara have fallen into this mistake. Even Dr. 
Haidar whose views are avowedly sympathetic to- 
wards the Vedanta philosophy will not depart from 
the Hegelian tradition that “ the object is essentially 
related to the subject, and the subject is mediated by 
the consciousness of objects,” and that the ‘‘Supreme 
Reality” is the “concrete universal — the Absolute.’”' 
And so far as Hegel himself is concerned, it is but 
common knowledge that Reality, for him, is not to be 
found in the Indeterminate Being which is taken to be 

Essays, p. 25 . 
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indistinguishable from pure Nothing. He would 
perhaps accede to the anti-Spinozistic Reality as 
omnimode determinatum, which formed the corner- 
stone of the position of Christian Wolff, more readily 
than to an ens absolute indeterminatum . 

The only modern absolutist who has tried to 
develop a doctrine of Reality through a combination 
of the doctrine of the concrete uHiversal with immediate 
experience is F. H. Bradley, and he has failed utterly 
and unmistakably, and this ought to be taken as an 
important lesson by subsequent philosophers. The 
truth is that they are inherently irreconcilable. 

The ultimate reason of this difference between 
Hegelian absolutism and the position suggested in 
these pages may perhaps be traced to a ruinous 
ambiguity in the term ‘ self-consciousness.’ This 
term, as we have seen partly in a former chapter, 
may be used at least in three different senses. It may 
either mean psychological introspection, or mediated 
consciousness of the self, or, again, it may signify the 
unobjectifiable immediate experience. According to 
the psychological attitude, the self may be known as 
an object, either through direct introspection or 
through inference. According to what we have called 
the epistemological attitude, the self is conscious of 
itself, not as an object, but as the subject which is 
mediated by the consciousness of objects. Lastly, we 
may mean by self-consciousness neither the conscious- 
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ness of the self as an object nor a mediated conscious- 
ness of the subject, but the fact of consciousness itself 
within which there is no distinction of knowledge from 
existence. Thus, though both the latter^, attitudes 
reject the psycholc^ical attitude to the problem of self 
as unsatisfactory, yet, the term ‘ self-consciousness ’ 
is iised by them in two entirely different senses. 

For appreciating this contrast and estimating the 
relative value of these two latter approaches to the 
problem of self, we must make a short reference here 
to the ambiguous way in which Kant used the term 
‘ self-consciousness.’ His analysis, as we have seen 
above, contains illuminating suggestions for a more 
satisfactory theory of self than the agnostic theory 
which he upholds in the Critique of Pure Reason. 
On the one hand, he insists that no knowledge of 
objects is possible without a pure, original, unchange- 
able consciousness which is called by him the trans- 
cendental apperception. This is the ‘ I think ’ which 
he takes to be a foundational unity distinct from the 
category of unity, and, as such, it does not add to the 
list of the categories. Kant sometimes uses the term 
‘ self-consciousness ’ for indicating the original trans- 
cendental apperception, and it is then remarked from 
this standpoint that it is the common vehicle of all 
conceptions, and that this pure self-consciousness 
cannot be brought under the categories. “ The 
subject no doubt thinks the categories, but that is no 
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reason for saying that it can have a conception of 
itself as an object of the categories.”* Even the con- 
sciousness of time “ has its origin ” in the subject, 
and, consequently, the subject “ cannot determine by 
means of that consciousness its own existence in time, 
no more can it determine itself as a mere thinking 
being by means of the categories.” 

' . On the other hand, Kant is at the same time 
anxious to insist that the self and the not-self, the 
subject and the object, are perfectively correlative 
with each other. From this standpoint, the self is not 
the presupposition of the consciousness of objects; it is 
rather the consciousness of the subject as mediated 
through, or reflected back from, the consciousness of 
the object. The analytic unity of apperception is, 
therefore, possible only under presupposition of a 
certain synthetic unity.”'* Hence, again, it is urged 
that the synthetic unity “is, therefore, the ground 
of that identity of apperception itself, which precedes 
a 'priori every definite act of thought. ”*** 

It is not necessary to expatiate on this ambiguity 
in Kant’s exposition of self-consciousness, as it has 
been excellently brought out by Mr. H. A. Prichard. 
Kant’s thought here, it is remarked rightly, ” seems 


^ W(ttson\*i Selections^ ]>. 154. 
® Ihich, p. 66. 
cif. 
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to involve a circle. First the possibility of self- 
consciousness is deduced from the possibility of knowl- 
edge, and then the possibility of knowledge is deduced 
from tke possibility of self-cosnsciousness.”^^ ) Mr. 
Prichard must^lso be credited with a truer insight 
than that of many able exponents of Kant when he 
remarks : “Eoubtless if I am to be awaa-e of myself 
as the same in apprehending A and B, then, in coming 
to apprehend B, I must continue to apprehend A, and 
therefore must apprehend A and B as related; and 
such a consciousness on Kant’s view involves a 
synthesis. But if I am merely to be the same subject 
which apprehends A and B, or rather if the appre- 
hension of A and that of B are merely to be appre- 
hensions on the part of one and the same subject, no 
such consciousness of A and B as related and, there- 
fore, no synthesis is involved.”*-’ 

What Mr. Prichard is driving at, as far as we 
understand him, is that the identity of apperception 
which is presupposed by all knowledge is not the 
consciousness of that identity. The latter is no doubt 
impossible without the consciousness of object, but the 
^If may be identical without being conscious of its own 
identity; And this is also suggested by Kant himself 
when he is expounding the original, unchangeable. 


** Kant’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 191 . 

Ibid., p. 203. 
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transcendental apperception; but he always confuses 
this original unity of apperception with the synthetic 
unity of apperception, and once the confusion is there 
he takes the latter to be as original as the former. It 
seems that the discovery of the transcendental self at 
the basis of all experience came to Kant as a dazzling 
light which impaired his own vision, and the result 
was that his analysis of the status of the self in 
experience suffered from the inevitable imperfections 
of a man’s sight who had just been couched of cataract 
in the eye. 

From this fatal ambiguity in Kant's doctrine of 
apperception, philosophy might develop on two 
different lines. It might either emphasise his doctrine 
of transcendental apperception which was taken by 
him to be the presupposition of our consciousness of 
objects; or, it might accentuate his theory of corre- 
latjvity of the self and the not-self by condemning 
his so-called analytic unity of apperception. In the 
history of post-Kan tian idealism, we get a brilliant 
development of the latter aspect of Kant’s teachings, 
while for an equally brilliant exposition of the former 
aspect of Kant’s thought one may turn to the advaita 
philosophy of India. The doctrine of transcendental 
and pure consciousness is as old as the Upanisads, and 
Yajfiavalkya was its first exponent; it was later on 
established on a secure basis by Sankara and his 
followers. 
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The massive influence which Hegel’s philosophy 
exercised and is still exercising oh a large number of 
able thinkers, belonging to different ages and countries, 
has helped to keep Kant’s confusion alive down to 
the present day. As a consequence, the doctrine of 
self as pure consciousness, though strongly suggested 
by the excellent analysis of experience for which we 
are indebted to the neo-Hegelian absolutists, is dis- 
missed by them as the offspring of the fallacy of 
abstract identity. In expounding the conditions of 
what we have called the mediated self-consciousness, 
they have certainly exhibited an extraordinary power 
of critical analysis, and if modern thought is still 
clinging obstinately to the pre-Kantian and pre- 
Hegelian methods of self -cognition and reviving the 
antiquated and exploded theories of self, it is surely 
taking a definitely retrogressive step.^® 

But the mediated self-consciousness is not only 
conditioned by the consciousness of the object, but also 
by a pure conscious principle which is the presupposi- 


la for iustance, Prof- Jolin Laird insists on in- 

trospection as the rig^ht method of vself-cogoiitioii in his 
Prohlenis of the Self, and rejects the Hej^elian dictum tliiat 
the vself is subject and not substance (p.^ 336), or when Hans 
Driesch seeks to find a ‘^rightful place for the souL in The 
Crisu in Psychology^ p. It56, and urf^es that the soul is to be 
inferred, one must inevitably be remind 'd of the false methods 
and conclusions of Vatsyayano. and Jayanta or of Uclyotakara, 
that were subsequently revived Iby Tiocke and William James. 
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tion of even the consciousness of objects. It would 
certainly be an unwarranted assumption to hold that 
the self comes to existence only when there is an 
‘I ’-consciousness. On the contrary, both common-sense 
and logic demand that the self must exist first, in order 
that it may become self-conscious by the knowledge 
of objects with which it contrasts itself. In other 
words, the ‘I’ -consciousness, or Ichheit, presupposes 
an original conscious principle. The self must he, as 
put by Mr. Prichard, in order that it may become 
conscious of itself through the consciousness of the 
objects. In dreamless sleep, as we have already 
remarked, there is, for instance, no ‘ I ’-consciousness, 
yet we cannot deny the existence of the self at that 
time. The self, it is admitted by Green, is an eternal 
principle which does Dot sleep, and he, as we have 
seen above, accuses Locke for not drawing this 
conclusion. But such an admission on the part of 
Green implies the necessity of distinguishing between 
the mediated self-consciousness (called Ahankdra in 
the advaita system) and the eternal self. If, again, 
it is admitted that the eternal self is the principle of 
consciousness itself, then, it must also be admitted that 
the principle of consciousness exists in deep sleep, 
though the ‘ I ’-consciousness is absent at that time. 
Thus, the very logic of the idealistic analysis of 
experience points to a distinction which has been rather 
hastily rejected by the absolutists themselves. 
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Should we not, therefore, admit that in deep sleep 
there is a very near approach to the state of pure 
consciousness which is the prior condition of mediated 
self-consciousness? Green, we have seen, is vety clear 
on the distinction between consciousness and sensibility 
or mind; if he had devoted a little more attention to 
the facts of dreamless sleep, it would be perhaps 
evident to him that what he called the modifications of 
sensibility were as much a necessary factor for mediated 
self-consciousness as a pure conscious principle. * 

A similar conclusion follows from the positions 
of E. Caird and Dr. Haidar. The correlativity of the 
subject and the object, it is admitted, implies a 
principle which transcends the opposition of the subject 
to the object. Dr. Haidar especially is very clear in 
insisting that the Absolute 6f Hegel is the ultimate 
unity which must not be identified with the mere 
subject of knowledge. Should we not, then, admit 
that the ultimate unity which is the presupposition of 
the correlativity cannot be one of the correlative 
terms? If the opposition of the subject to the object 
is transcended in the ultimate unity, the latter should 
be admitted to be a foundational unity which annuls 
the opposition and correlativity of the subject in 
relation to the object. But this conclusion is not 
drawn by Caird and Dr. Haidar. They insist, on the 
contrary, that the same self which distinguishes itself 
from the object also annuls the distinction, and in this 
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sense self-consciousness is a unity-in-difference which 
is the highest category of knowledge. 

We have contended, on the contrary, that the 
foundational unity annuls every type of correlativity, 
and, therefore, cannot be identified with any of the 
correlative terms; consequently, the self which knows 
itself by distinguishing itself from the object cannot 
be the ultimate self for which all correlated objects 
have their meaning. In other words, the Absolute is 
not relative to anything other than itself; on the 
contrary, it is the non-relational ground of all 
relations, the pure conscious principle which is pre- 
supposed by all objects and inter-objective relations. 

Here the old question forces itself once more upon 
us: How to know the knower which is the non- 
relational conscious principle? How can there be a 
philosophy of the Unconditioned? Foi' answering 
these questions, we may, once again, refer to ^aiikara’s 
method. Wie have seen that, on the one hand, he is 
anxious to maintain that the Absolute is something 
very positive, though uiidefinable, and not a mere 
naught, as supposed, for instance, by the Buddhists. 
The unconditioned Absolute is beyond the limits of 
speech and thought, not because it is a mere ‘ x,’ but 
because all definite and determinate knowledge is of 
the objects which can be distinguished from one 
another. These objects, — such as the pot, the pillar, 
etc., are determinate and related to things other than 
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themselves. But what is not determinate cannot be 
known by distinguishing it from other things. In this 
sense alone the Absolute Self is unknowable. The 
knower can never be the object that is known, much 
as the fire cannot burn itself.*" The negative descrip- 
tion is simply meant to deny of it all categories that 
are applicable to the objects, “ it does not negative 
absolutely everything, but only everything except 
Brahman It is not apprehended, not because it 
does not exist, but because “it is the witness of 
whatever is apprehended.”** 

But, on the other hand, ^aiikara is equally 
emphatic in his opinion that to name is to delimit and 
to know is to distinguish the thing known from the 
things different from itself. Hence, the problem 
which arises here is that of reconciling the doctrine of 
pure consciousness with the requirements of discursive 
thinking. The problem, however, is not peculiar to 
the advaita philosophy. We have already seen how 
J. Cook Wilson admits that consciousness is of the 
nature of an undefinable universal, and so to ask to 
define it is an instance of the fallacy of asking an 
unreal question. And this, in plain language, means 

/.<?•, sthitam paricchinnnm arlhdnturamvihandlti — 
Com- on the Brh. Up. II, 3. 2. 

15 Ibid-, II. 4. 14- 
i« S- B. III. 2. 22. 

1* S. B- III. 2. 23. 
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that consciousness cannot conform itself to the 
categories of discursive knowledge, and is so far sui 
Qeneris. Similarly, Bradley acknowledges that when 
we are concerned with the immediate experience, we 
have necessarily to resort to metaphors, and, conse- 
quently, the term for is strictly speaking inapplicable 
to the non-relational background of relational knowl- 
edge; it can neither be explained nor described. 
Hence, both Bradley and Saukara raise an identical 
question here, namely, how can we even name the non- 
relational unconditioned principle?'** 

Bradley returns here an evidently self-contra- 
d.ictory answer; namely, that though it is a positive, 
non-relational, non-objective whole of feeling, yet it 
contains on the other side distinctions which transcend 
its immediacy; hence, it is possible to set it before us 
“ not only in partial detail but in its main general 
character,” but its description must be “imperfect 
and half -negative.” Sankara’s answer is, at least, 
consistent with the theory of immediate experience, 
and it runs as follows. Though the ultimate ground, 
which is our very self, is indescribable, yet the word 
‘ self ’ may be first used in the sense of such deter- 
minate objects as the body, etc., and then each of 
these objects may be rejected as a not-self; and this 
will help the discursive intellect to go beyond its 

*** See particularlj^ Bradley’s Truth and Reality, p. 160. 
and Sianikara’s Commentary on th&Ch. Up- VIiT. 1. 3. 

F. a2 
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limitations and understand what is not an object. 
“ Just as when a royal army is seen, the umbrellas, 
flags and other emblems of royalty point to the 
presence of the king who is not himself seen,” and the 
people begin by asserting that there is the king, and 
then, “ gradually setting aside all the objects and 
persons seen in the procession, come to have an idea 
of the presence of the king, though he may not be seen, 
exactly the same is the case in respect of the point at 
issue.”*® 

This method of aiding the discursive understand- 
ing to form a tolerably clear idea of the unconditioned 
principle is known in the advaita literature as the 
method of adhydropafavada or that of figurative 
superimposition followed by subsequent negation. 
That is, though the Absolute is not the cause of the 
world, yet, we may begin by proving that he is the 
cause and the creator of the world, and then proceed 
to prove that^the category is not applicable to it; or 
we may begin by asserting that the body is the self and 
then prove that it cannot be the self, and thus proceed 
from one not-self to another till we reach the innermost 
self which is the unconditioned conscious principle.®® 


Com. on the Ch. Up. loc, cti. Cp. also S. U. I. 1. 12. 
and Com. on the Gitn XIII- 13. 

Su(;li a procedure may easily remind us of J. Ward’s 
analysis of self-consciousness whicli so far resembles the 
advaita theory of self, enclosed, as it were, within five sheaths 
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In fact, Sankara’s arguments and analysis which 
take different turns in different contexts are all design- 
ed for the one purpose of establishing that the self is 
identical with consciousness which, again, is the un- 
definable and unconditioned principle at the back of 
all relational experience and knowledge. It is the 
Brahman which cannot be represented “definitely as 
this of that object,” it is “the eternal subject which 
is never an object,” and within which there is no 
distinction of “objects hnown, knowers, acts of know- 
ledge, etc.”^^ A close approach to it is made by us in 
dreamless sleep during which the self exists without 
the ‘ I ’-Consciousness and without any consciousness 
of difference. It being the presupposition of all 
distinctions, there is no distinction within it, and in 
this sense it is nirvikalpa.-- It 'cannot be known in 
the same sense in which the blue lotus is known, 
because it cannot be defined per genus et diff erentiam . 
Hence, again, the need of metaphors in describing it. 

Sankara^ therefore, develops what may be called, 
following the language of Vaihinger, a philosophy of 


{kosax). The iuiportaul difference, however, between Ward’s- 
position and that of (Sankara consists in this that while Ward, 
like Kant, is led to the agnostic theory of the pure ego, 
Sankara,, like Bradley, maintains that the unconditioned 
principle is immanent in our experience. 

S. B- I. 1. 4. 

23 Sarvavikalpdxpado uinikalpah — Com- on the Tait. 
Up. Brahmahain. Cp. also S. B. II.' 3. 17; and III. 16. 
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as if in describing the Absolute Self,— a philosophy 
which is at least as old as Yajfiavalkya. The self, in 
fact, does not think and move, but “thinks as it were, 
and moves as it were.’’-''* The Brahman may be 
compared to the sun which is “reflected in the water 
and the like," and the one Self thus “appears one and 
many at the same time, just as the one moon is 
multiplied by its reflections in the water. Though 
in reality one and unchanging, the Brahman 
“participates as it were in the attributes and states of 
the body and the other limiting adjuncts within which 
it abides; it grows with them as it were, decreases 
with them as it were, and so on.”-’’ Lastly, belong- 
ing to the Self, as it were, there are name and form 
which are “the germs of the entire expanse of the 
world,” called the mdyd, i^akti, or prakrti of the 
omniscient Lord. In fact, however, none of these 
characteristics, such as, lotdship, omniscience, or 
omnipotence, belong to the Self.-“ 

Sankara’s method here has evidently some 
similarity with that of Kant. The ideas of reason, 
according to Kant, are mere regulative ])rinciples as 
distinct from the categories which are the constitutive 
principles of experience. God, for instance, has a 

S. B. II. 3. 30. 

III. 2. 13. 

“5 Ibid., Ill, 2. 20. 

S. B- II. 1. 14. 
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regulative use in relation to our empirical knowledge; 
that is, though it is in fact a focus imaginarius, it 
may still serve to give to our knowledge the greatest 
possible unity. It is .an ideal which may be set before 
us for attaining the highest amount of unity in our 
knowledge, and we may proceed in the work of 
systematising our knowledge, ''as if the sum of all 
phenomena had its highest, all-sufficient ground in a 
self-subsistent, unconditioned, and* creative reason.’* 
Similarly, though the self cannot be determined as a 
pure self-identical unity, yet, we might set about to 
systematise our knowledge of the mind with the ideal 
of such a unity, ‘ 'as i f the soul were a simple substance, 
which maintains its personal identity, though its' 
states are const, an tly changing.” 

But, in spite of this similarity between the 
method of Kant and that of Sankara, the point on 
which they differ is as important as their similarity. 
For Sankara, neitho’ God nor the self-identical unity 
of consciousness is a mere focus imaginarius-, on the 
contrary, each is real in a certain sense. The indi- 
vidual self, for instance, is a composite structure, it is 
the eternal, unconditioned, conscious principle, circum- 
scribed, as it were, by the unconscious principle, 
called antahka raiui . This unconditioned principle, 
far from being a mere empty form or a thing-in-itself, 
is the very background of all determinate objects. 
Reality, in other words, is wider than what Kant 
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called the phenomenal world; that to which the 
categories are inapplicable is not an entirely incon- 
ceivable ‘ X, ’ nor does it belong to a world beyond the 
so-called phenomenal world. It is an infinite principle 
which, though undefinable, is the indispensable support 
of all objects and of all relations among the objects. 
It may be called the noumenal background of the 
phenomenal world, provided it is remembered that it 
is perfectly immanent in, though incomprehensible 
by, our relational experience; as immanent, it is know- 
able far excellence, like our feelings of pleasure and 
pain; but as non-relational, it cannot be known 
through relational mechanism. 

This, in short, is Sankara’s explanation of the 
method which must be adopted in describing the 


Caird is certainly riglil in liis criticism of Kant’s theory 
of the unconditioned nouiuenon in so far as Kant leaves us 
in the dark as to what this noumenon is- Kant’s ultimate 
purpose, however, as Caird tells us, is to show that the 
^^exclusion of knowledffe, if, in one aspect of it, means the 
limitation of our intelligence, as capable only o'f understand- 
ing that which is given to it througli .sense, in another aspect 
of it, points to the infinity of oair nature, as subjiect.s who are 
conscious of themselves, and who, as so conscious, are not 
subjected to the limitations which they impose on all the 
objects they know. The limitation of knowledge to phenome- 
non is thus the libeiation of the nouimmon, and especially of 
the noumenal subject, from the conditions to which all 
phenomenal objects are subjected.” T/ic Critical Philosophy , 
II, p- 141. If we had substituted for Kant’s phenomenal 
objects the term ^objects in general,’ this would be an 
illuminating exposition of the advaita position. 
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indescribable, unconditioned, infinite. Absolute Con- 
sciousness. Being the ground of all distinctions, there 
is no distinction within it; nor is there, strictly speak- 
ing, a relation between itself and the determinate 
objects; and when we speak of such a relation, it must 
be remembered that we cannot do so, as Bradley 
rightly puts it, except by a licence. To put it in the 
language of the advaita philosophers, a relation can 
exist only between objects and obj^ts, and, conse- 
quently, the relation of the objects to the self is 
anirvacanlya . In order to think of the subject-object 
relation, we have to distinguish one from the other; 
but in reality there is here no relation at all, not even 
the relation of distinction. The Self, in other words, 
IS non-relational or asanga. Hence, again, arises the 
need of the method of figurative attribution to it of 
the characters of determinate objects followed by their 
denial through a series of subsequent negations. In 
this way alone can the undetermined be determined, 
and our discursive intellect may form a tolerably clear 
notion of what is essentially unspeakable.-** 

In the light of these considerations, it may be 
evident that the critics of the advaita doctrine have 
really done a great injustice to it by their unwarranted 
assumption that the Undetermined Absolute is either 

2** I-e., this is the way in which ni/tprapaficam prapancyate 
and uvdi'yamapi pratydyayati, as put by the advaita philo- 
sophers. 
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a mere nothing or an abstract identity. The former 
has been the central all^ation of the philosophers of 
the Nyaya-Vai^esika school and of the non-advaita 
vedanta schools of thought, while the latter is the 
assumption of Hegel and his followers. Thus, for 
instance, Vatsyayana asks; who can prove the reality 
of a Grod who, being undetermined by such qualities 
as knowledge, etc., is beyond perception, inference, 
and the scripture?'® Ramanuja, similarly, starts his 
classical refutation of the position of Sankara with 
the contemptuous assertion that .the doctrine of 
indeterminate reality is not at all to be respected, and, 
inasmuch as every type of proof must ])ertain to a 
determinate reality, those who hold the doctrine of 
indeterminate reality cannot even say that this is the 
proof for such a reality.*® 


BiifUiipi'uIihhisc<Wituiliiif/airiiiriii)(tl,lii/(iiii hh'araiii 

'PTatyo.hsaiutmuiMgajiiartxoiijdHtam l\(ih inhto vpop&Joi/ltii in— 
hhdxya i\- 1. ‘.c8. Viilsyayiinu of coiirso has in mind here 
certain thinkers preceding Saiikara, who had advocated the 
adyaita doctrine of undetermined Absolute. And lie rejects 
it in order to make roonv for his own theory of tiod who is 
possessed of qualities and is of the nature of’ human self. 

^^’NirvUemvaxtuvadibhih iiirrixe.s raxtuni idunx 
•pramdriam tti iia iahyate vukt'um, xavxxexa-noixfu-vixdyntmlt 
xnrvapraTrndn’Aid7ii> ‘iSnbhdxya 'I. 1, 1. Indeed, it is surprising 
how E'ainaniuja entirely misses the ’force of Sankara’s argu- 
ments^^ everywhere and sees nothing hut pure sophistry in all 
that Sahkana says in defence of his conclusion- He seems to 
start with the prejudice .that a conclusion must he fallacious 
because of the toere fact that it has been defended by 
Nankara. Such a sectarian prejudice may perhaps be due 
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A detailed examination of the arguments which 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophers and the thinkers of 
the non-advaita vedanta schools have brought against 
the advaita theory of Indeterminate Absolute is not 
possible here. Nor is such an examination needed 
after what has been already said in respect of the 
psychological apjifoach to the problem of knowledge 
and that of the self. God, self, matter, or mind,— 
in fact, everything that is r-eal must, it is assumed, 
conform to the categories of substance, attribute, 
cause, effect, etc. The notion of foundational knowl- 
edge or that of the ground-category has no place in 
their systems, and their theories of knowledge do not 
differ essentially from what has been made familiar to 
us by Locke and the modern psychologists in general. 
Once it is assumed that everything, including the self, 
must be an obiect of proof in the same sense in which, 
say, the table or the tree is proved, there is no wonder 
that the self, individual as well as the Absolute, should 
be taken as one object among other objects, and then 
all talks about an unobjectifiable ultimate principle 
would look like futile attempts to prove what does not 
exist at all. The Absolute, on this assumption, has 


2)artly to the tact tliat. the latter cridcised tlie Bhagavata 
system for its dogma of the origin of the individual soul and 
anti-theisti(! tendency of Sankara’s speculations 
which apparently ccaild not satisfy the intensely religions 
sentiments of Ramanuja. 
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either to be pushed entirely beyond the scope of human 
knowledge and faculties, or definitely abandoned once 
for all. 

As a transition to Hegel’s criticism • of the In- 
determinate Absolute, we must emphasise the great 
chasm lying between the psychological approaches to 
the problem of knowledge and what we have called the 
epistemological approach. /Hegel would never accept 
the view of Vatsyayana or Ramanuja in so far as they 
fail to rise above the categories of substance and 
attribute. Even life and the living organism require 
for their adequate comprehension higher categories 
than those of substance and attribute. In fact, the 
Hegelian gradations of the categories are essentially 
incompatible with the mechanical theories of knowl- 
edge favoured by Ramanuja and his followers as well 
as by the Nyaya-Vai^sika thinkers.) This funda- 
mental difference between the Hegelian idealists and 
the Indian realists cannot be really bridged over by 
the superficial similarities which apparently exist 
between their arguments. 

l Hegel’s criticism of the Brahman is well known. 
A pure characterless Absolute, according to him, is a 
simple blank vacuity which can explain neither itself 
nor its ‘ other.) It does.no^ matter, he points out, 
whether the abstract identity be named space, or time, 
or pure consciousness, ego ; in so far as it is an abstract 
absolute, \it lacks the condition of a synthesis, which 
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consists in mediation or a reference to another. It is 
quite the same thing as “ what the Indian names 
Brahma, when, externally motionless and no less 
internally emotionless, looking years long only to the 
tip of his own nose, he says within himself just om, 
cm, om, or perhaps just nothing at all. This dull 
void consciousness, conceived as consciousness, is 
Being. But to plant ourselves thus fast in the 
abstract absolute is an impossible feat for thought. 
And, consequently, Jacobi, Parmenides, and Spinoza, 
have failed in keeping to such abstractions. “ Just 
this indeterminateness of being, however, is what 
constitutes its determinateness; for indeterminateness 
is opposed to determinateness.” Knowledge, there- 
fore, cannot find self-fulfilment in the abstract identity 
of pure being, it needs everywhere a synthesis, a 
relation of the pure Being to its ‘ other.’ 

Following this line of thought, Hegel comes to his 
well-known doctrine of an Absolute Spirit, which, far 
from being indeterminate and relation-less, is the 
ultimate synthesis of all relations. It is a Principle 
of Self-consciousness which, to put it in the language 
of E. Caird, manifests itself in the difference of self 
and not-self, that through this difference, and by over- 
coming it, it may attain the highest unity with itself. 


J. H- Stirling, The Secret of Hegel, p. 2;13. 
Hegel, p. 183. 
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It is, again, infinite, not in the sense of an In- 
determinate Being, but as a Being which includes its 
‘ other ’ into itself, a self-determined whole in which 
all differences and oppositions are brought back to 
unity. ) 

I'he difference between such a conception of the 
Absolute from what we are explaining in these pages 
has been pointed out above. What is needed here is 
to urge emphatically that the advaita Absolute is not 
a bare abstriict identity. That all categories are 
relative, and that each finite reality has something else 
to limit it, have been the recognised tenets of sound 
philosophy in India since the time of the Buddhists 
at the latest. Each category refers to its contradictory 
category, and derives its meaning from its relation to 
the other, and, consequently, even the category of 
unity or identity has a meaning only in so far it is 
contrasted with the category of plurality or difference. 
But the conclusion that is drawn from this relativity 
of the categories is, net that the Absolute is an abstract 
identity, but that it is beyond all relational categories. 
The Infinite, Foundational, Consciousness, is beyond 
all notions of duality, multiplicity, or relativity; it is 
the foundational unity which is the presupposition of 
all relative categories. And, strictly s])eaking, it is 
incapable of any number.”*^ That is, the category 

Sanikara’s Oom^ on the (li. Up. VIlI. 24- 1. Compare 
Bradley^s remark ibit “unity, in its more proper sense, is 
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of identity which derives its meaning from its contrast 
with the category of difference is not to be confused 
with the ground-unity which is implied by all relational 
categories. And such a foundational unity is to be 
found in our own self; because the self, in so far as it 
distinguishes ‘ a-’ from ‘ b,’ cannot itself be one of 
these distinguished terms. It is true that ‘ a ’ has no 
meaning apart from its contrast with ‘b’; i.e., ‘a,’ 
if it is entirely separated from ‘ b,’ will reduce itself 
to an abstract identity. But the self for which ‘a’ 
has a meaning as contra-distinguished from ‘ b ’ must 
belong to a different order of reality; and, consequent- 
ly, what is true of ' a ’ cannot be true of the self. 

It is certainly true that to think of a thing or 
even to name it, the thing must be distinguished from 
.another thing. It is also true that one thing can be 
distinguished from another only in so far as there is a 
unity underlying both the things that are distinguished 
from one another. Hegel, that is, is certainly right 
in assei'ting that a thing is what it is only in and by 
reason of its limit; and this is almost a literal transla- 
tion of Sankara’s contention that a thing different 
. from another thing is the limit of the latter.'*^ 

l<nown only u.s (^ontradisiinguished from plurality,” and so 
lur it is itst'lf au appearauce, and, a.s such, cannot he applied 
to the Ileal ; yet, it is possible ‘‘to use unity with a different 
meaning”. — Appearance and Reality, p. 4G1. 

Bhmtiam hi vastu nastvantara.sya anto bluivati, etc., — • 
Com. on the Tait. Up., the second chapter of Brahmahalli. 
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Similarly, as we have seen above, Vacaspati is very 
clear on the point that two things cannot conflict with 
each other when they have difference in their founda- 
tions. In other words, conflicts presuppose an under- 
lying unity. So far there is no disparity between the 
position of Hegel and that of the "advaita thinkers. 
But their positions become irreconcilable when we come 
‘ to the category of Infinite. For Hegel, the infinite is 
neither indeterminate nor something determined from 
outside; the true infinite includes its ‘ other ’ intci 
itself, it is at least a Being-for-itself, and, as such, 
different from the false infinite which is restricted from 
outside and is so far really finite. For the advaita 
thinkers, on the other hand, the Infinite, — which may 
be called Self, or Consciousness — is the presup])osition 
of all distinctions, including the distinction of ‘ here ’ 
from ‘ there,’ that of ‘ now ’ from ‘ then,’ and that of 
one object from another. All objects are limited in 
these three ways; the Absolute, on the other hand, is 
free from this threefold limitation. 

{ To put this basic contrast of the Hegelian type of 
absolutism with the advaita position in another form, 
the category of unity-in-difference which is taken by 
the former as the highest category of reality would be 
considered by the latter as a category under which the 
objects exist, but not the Absolute for which they have 
a meaning, j Two objects that are distinguished from 
one another must have an underlying unity; but this 
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principle cannot apply to the Absolute which is 
essentially Self or Consciousness. The foundational 
unity, that is, is not the category of unity. The latter 
is implied by the different fiilite things, while the 
former is the non-relational background of all finite 
things. The Infinite, in other words, cannot exist 
under the same relations as the finite ; and if all 
relations are supposed to imply determinate terms, 
then, the Infinite is not a term at all. It is rather the 
Indeterminate Principle which, being the ultimate 
ground of all relations, is not related in the same way 
in which the objects are related inter 

Hegel’s misinterpretation of the advaita Absolute, 
it may now be clear, arose out of his misapplication 
of the categories of objects to the non-relational 
Principle.^ He would, of course, deny the reality of 
a non-relational principle; but, then, his criticism of 
the advaita Absolute should have been directed against 


35 We must, tlierefore, be on our guard when tbe Absolute 
is described as tlie All-knower, the Universal Mind, or the 
Infinite Spirit- These have all a dualistic significance and a 
relativistic association. The Absolute, as explained in these 
pages, cannot be strictly described even as the Self which 
is in itself and for itself, inasmuch as such a description has 
no meaning apart from the assumption that difference enters 
into the nature of the Absolute, howsoever, ‘transparent’ 
it might be. Hence, agaiu, the categories of reality and 
existence must necessarily change their ineanings when they 
are applied to the Absolute. The Absolute has no relational 
reality or conditioned existence, yet, it is the Very founda- 
tion of all relational and conditioned existences. 
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this point rather than against the category of abstract 
identity which he erroneously identified with the non- 
relational principle. The perplexities i which he dis- 
covered in the position of Parmenides and Spinoza 
could not surely be identical with those of the advaita 
position which, we must insist once more, holds that 
the Absolute, being strictly the Unconditioned 
Principle, cannot be even named without bringing it 
under the conditions of the discursive intellect. Hence 
arises the necessity of indicating it through the method 
of figurative attribution to it of the categories of 
Intellect followed by a series of negations. 

We may summarise these contentions in the 
following way:— The Self must be ‘ something ’ other 
than the terms of a given relation. This relation may 
be spatial, temporal, causal, etc. All categories are 
relational, and, consequently, inapplicable to the Self 
which is essentially unconditioned or non-relational. 
Identity and difference, the whole and the part, 
substance and attribute, means and end, cause and 
effect, etc., are all relational categories and are, there- 
fore, applicable to the objects only, and not to the 
Self. The Self, on the contrary, is like the light of 
the sun which manifests all objects, though it itself 
does not stand in need of another source of light for 
its own manifestation. Yet, the Self is ever present 
in all our knowledge and in all our activities in its 
pure immediacy, and, as such, it can neither be denied 
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nor objectified^ It may be positively described as the 
Conscious Principle to which all objects are presented, 
and which, therefore, is not itself presented to a more 
ulterior principle. In this sense, it is knowable far 
excellence, though the categories are inapplicable to 
it. It is true that the categories are both modes of 
thought and modes of existence, but this is true of the 
objects only which are necessarily determinate, finite, 
and relational. If an object does not come under any 
category, it must reduce itself to a mere naught, a 
featureless ‘ x but what is true of the object is not 
true of the Self which is necessarily immediate, infinite, 
and non-relational. Again, it may be admitted that 
in the world of objects, there are grades of reality, so 
that a given category that is adequate for explaining 
the lower order of existence is inadequate for explain- 
ing the realities of a higher order. But it must be 
admitted at the same time that the Self does not "belong 
to the orders of objective reality at all, and, conse- 
quently, it cannot be said to be the highest reality 
among the objects. That is, the Self is not something 
like the highest object in a world of other objects; 
but, on the contrary, it is that for which all objects, 
lower as well as higher, have a meaning. Hence, the 
principle of degrees is not applicable to the Self.®® 


Haldane remarks that a being that knows seems to 
belong to an order quite different in kind from that of one 
that merely lives without knowing — The R^ign of Relativity, 
F. 23 
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It must be added in conclusion that our criticism 
of the Hegelian account of self-knowledge does not 
affect in the least our conviction that Hegel has done 
a signal service to the cause of epistemology by his 
doctrine of the universal. Knowledge implies the 
universal validity of the categories, and the latter 
cannot be proved or known in the same way in which 
a particular fact is known or proved. All we have 
attempted to make clear is that the Self is not a 
category at all, and, consequently, it cannot be said 
to be even a system or a relational whole or, again, a 
unity-imdifference. On the contrary, it is the ultimate, 
non-relational, Consciousness, which is necessarily 
distinctionless, unobjectifiable, and immediate. What- 
evef is relational and mediated cannot be the Self, 

p. 151- But lie does not appear to see as clearly that what 
he oalls foundational knowledge cannot be the highest reality 
of the same order with the class of objects inasmuch as it is 
the presupposition of all distinctions including tlie distin(‘tions 
of degrees in the objects. That he is not entirely satisfied 
with his own solution of the problem . of self-knowledge is 
evident from his remark that a way out of the difficulty 
“appears possible if existence actually presents itself at stages 
or degrees which are difl'erent in kind, and if the one system 
of reality can therefore appear in different aspects wkicli vary 
according to the order of thought within which reality is 
interpreted, as even in Binstein’s physicral doctrine. ’’ I hid,, 
p- 180. But having not realised clearly all the implications 
of his doctrine of foundational knowledge, he assumed that 
the foundational knowledge also belonged to the world of 
objects, and, consequently, supposed that it was nothing more 
than the highest reality among the objects, something like 
the highest monad of Leibnitz, 
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though relativity and mediatedness belong to the very 
nature of the objects. To have raised philosophy from 
the particular to the universal was in itself a great 
achievement, but it is now necessary to raise it further 
from the universal to the Self. 




APPENDIX A 

The PioLE OF Reasoning in Advaita Philosophy 

An implicit faith in Revelation with its consequent 
distrust of independent thought, it is well known, is claimed 
to he the privilege of the orthodox systems of Indian philo- 
sophy in general and of the Vedanta school in particular. 
Historically, this condemnation of reasoning or tarl^a is at 
least as old as the Hpanisads which, as is particularly evi- 
dent from the well-known verse of the Kathopanisad, placed 
the ultimate reality entirely beyond the ambit of reasoning 
and argumentation, ftahkara’s distinction between Reality 
regarded from the pdranulrthijca or eternal standpoint and 
Reality as it is for the human finite -understanding— -a dis- 
tinction which is essentially a reproduction of the Buddhistic 
distinction of pannvdtfJtd or parinispatina knowledge from 
wdiat is merely lol'dmmvrtisai pa or parafanfra — breathes the 
self-same agnostic attitude that limits the powers of human 
thinking and other facailties of knowledcre to the world of 
ordinary exy)erience <alone. The Absolute, it is reiterated 
in diverse contexts, is unknowable and unthinkable and is 
purely mhdaimda, and ^^ahdapramunaka; and Sankara, far 
from considering it as an unphilosophical attitude, declares 
irrational reliance on Revelation to be at the root of the 
evidential superiority of his owm position to the rationalistic*, 
systems of philosophy.^ 

So 'far Sankara ^s position is analogous to modern agnos- 
ticism, such as is illustrated in the systems of Kant and 

1 Vedantat^akyanamaidamparyam nirupayitnrh sdsiram prainttaih na 
tarkar^astravat kevaldhhiryuktibhih kaficitHddhantam sddhayiUuh dftmyitum 
va pravrttmU — {^. B. TI, 2. 1, 
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Spencer, whicli restricts Imimn knowledge without question- 
ing its objective validity within the world of ordinary 
experience investigated by science. Kant, for instance, 
despite his limitation of scientific knowledge to the pheno- 
menal world, vindicated the claims of science, against the 
sceptical conclusions of Hume, to offer universal and neces- 
sary truth. Sankara, however, has also a sceptical tendency, 
and his misology, when judged in the light ot some of his 
express statements, knows no bounds. This instability of 
reasoned knowledge, laccording to them, is not due to the 
pretension of reason to step b-eyond the limits of the pheno- 
menal world; it is, on the contrary, inherent in the very 
nature of human reason. Reasoning, in so far as it is 
independent of traditional authority- {nirdgama)^ has nothing 
to check its immethodical desultoriness, and, consequently, 
a reasoned conclusion, how.soever (*arefully obtained, 
cannot be placed above the risk of refutation by a more 
powerful dialectician. The defect, it is said, is inherent in 
human reason which is different for different men {puru,s(i- 
niativairuiyyat), and it vitiates all conclusions obtained 
through independent thinking. *- 

The obvious objection to this iiiuiualified condemnation 
of all reasoned knowledge, as he sees clearly, is tliai the 
very iuvstability of reasoning has to be established on the 
basis of reasoning itself. The second objet*tion which he 
anticipates is that universal scepticism would make life im- 
possible which is based on our ability to infer the future 

2 Utpreksdnidtranibandhanastarka apratisihita bhavanti—^. B. II. 1. 
11. This universal scepticism in regard to the ethciciu-y of independent 
reasoning is more pronounced in Sankara's commentary on the Kathakopani^ad 
I. 2. 8, where private judgment is condemned as vitiated reasoning or 
kutarka without a particle of stability in respect of any objet‘t of enquiry. 
In the S. B., howevep, Sankara appears to shudder at his own shadow and 
discovers that universal scepticism refutes itself. 
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behaviours of things* Thirdly, the real meanings of the 
Scripture which is to sit in Judgment upon reasoned knowl- 
edge has to be collected out of the evidently contradictory 
statements of the Scripture and this itself requires reasoning. 
Lastly, it is not reasonable to infer the inst^abilitj^ of reason- 
ing from the different conclusions so far attained, for, the 
fallacies of the earlier generations may be removed by the 
more careful reasoning of a later age. Out of these possible 
objections to the theory of universal sceidicism, the first and 
ihe third are evidently of ta. formidable character, and their 
formidableness is appreciated by Sankara himself who hastens, 
in reply, to acknowledge the finality of reasoning iji certain 
cases only. And then in place of a universal scepticism which 
dominates his imagination, he contents himself with a 
modified agnosticism of vsome sort. This, however, does not 
turn the point of criticism. When the question is one of 
reconciling iiniversial scepticism with itself, it is no answer 
to say that reason sheds unfaltering light on certain topics. 
And, similarly, wdieii ihe problem is to ascertain how, if no 
reasoning has an independent authority, a jrarticular inter- 
pretation of the scriptural statements represents their real, as 
distim't from the ap])'arent, meaning, it is idle to refer to an 
imaginary consensus of opinions of all interpreters. If the 
Veda is the source of right knowledge, and if the consensus of 
opinions of all ratiorialhits who have ever sought to interpret 
the Veda be regarded as sufficient for understanding* its real 
meaning, then certainly right knowledge is unattainable 
even by Saiikia.ra whose interpretation has not stood the test 
he himself offers for disiingniishing the perfect knowledge 
from the imperfect. The consensus of opinions being itself 
the point at issue, it cannot be appealed to in vindication of 
the scriptural authority. The Scriptures may shine in their 
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own light- as Sankara would have his readers believe ; but in 
what particular light they will shine upon a particular 
interpreter depends largely on the inner light which he brings 
with himself. 

Though, however, Sankara has failed to justify the 
validity of his own interpretation of the Scriptures, his* con- 
demnation of the human faculties of knowledge, when viewed 
in the light of some of his clearly expressed opinions, con- 
tinues steady and undisturbed throughout his exiposilion. 
The Absolute, it is said, is too deep for our faculties and, 
consequently, falls beyond their scope, and reasoning in 
respect of the Absolute must, therefore, be conducted under 
the control of the Scriptures. So far, then, there seems to be 
ample justification for the opinion, widely shared by ihe 
exponents and critics of Sankara, that ‘‘Sankara’s apparent 
abdication of private judgment, his reliance on instruction 
imparted by another, and his abhorrence of unfettered 
thought, lare disconcertingly suggestive of the narrowness of 
European medieval philosophy, and seem to place a deep 
chasm .between Vedanth; and modern speculation.”-^ This 
opinion has been expressed almost in an epigrammatic style 
uy another accomplished scholar of our time w^ho remarks 
that Sankara ‘‘does not accept the autliority of logic tas a 
means of cognising the Absolute, but he deems it a privilege 
of the Vedanta to fare without logic since he has Revelation 
to fall back upon.”^ 

There is, however, another side of the shield. While 
professing an undiluted abhorrence of pure reason, Sankara 
does not fail to cut out by-paths for letting in the light of 

3 Principal W. S. Urqiihart, The Vedanta and Modern Thought , 

p. 78. , 

4 Dr. T. Stcherbatsky, The Conception af Buddhist Nirvana, p. 38. 
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reason ; and the result is that his philosophy, 'far from reduc- 
ing itself to a mere catalogue of dogmas, has the appearance 
of a finished prodaict of rational insight and careful observa- 
tion. It is hut rarely that he rests content with quoting 
authority, and when a vital point is lat stake he plays the 
rationalist with such an exquisite thoroughness and shill that 
his scholastic reverence for the Vedas threatens to piale into 
a mere lip-homage to an authority which cannot be openly 
disobeyed. This rational foundation of the Vedanta thought 
has been rightly discovered by P. Deussen who, while noting 
lhat the Vedanta helps itself out of the difficulties arising 
from its condemnation of the secular canons of knowledge 
“by the shortcut of subsiituiing a theological for the 
idiilosophicial means of knowledge, sees at the same time 
that Sankara “makes a far more extensive use’^ of philosophic 
reflection as an aid than might appear from his anti-rational 
expressions, and that its perfeclion in this respect “may itself 
speak for the fact that we have to do here with a monument 
of Indian antiquity not merely theological, but also in the 
highest degree philosophical/'^ That Sankara’s profound 
respect for the Vedias has not successfully silenced the voice 
of Reason is indirectly admitted even by Dr. Stcherbatsky 
who while complaining of his negative attitude to logic 
proceeds in the same context to emphasize Sankara’s accaisa- 
tion of the Madhyamika on the ground that the latter disre- 
gards all logic. Sankara, it is said, treats the Madhyamika 
with great contempt for his denial of “the possibility of 
cognising the Absolute by logioal methods.’^ 

It is true that he frequently tanathematizes unfettered 
and unbiasseil reasoning. Rational disquisitions, according 

3 The System of the Vedanta^ p. 90. 

0 Thid.y p. 96, 
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to him, require the moderating influence of Bevelation to 
conduct them to the Absolute Truth. The real foundation 
of his mivsology, however, does not seem to be an inherent 
distrust of Eeason, though some of his expressions, as we 
have admitted above, lend countenance to an audacious out- 
spoken scepticism. Paradoxical as it may appear, Sankara’s 
distrust of pure reason has its moorings in a profound love 
of reason. The self-fulfilment of reason is not to be found in 
immethodical and desultory argumentations ])ased upon in- 
dividual idiosyncrasies; reasoning, when ])nrsued on no 
better ground than the satisfaction of a solitary impulse or 
the desire for intellectual victory, leads to no definite con- 
clusion. The test of Irue reasoning, on the other hand, is 
the unity of result in which the' process terminates; it is the 
universality and necessity of the conclusion which provides 
the surest criterion of good reasoning. As the Scripture 
stands this test of unity and universality, us it -is in this 
sense objective reason writ large, all individual rational 
processes must be conducted under the guidance of Bevelation- 
That this is the real intention of Sankara’s denumda- 
tion of reasoned knowledge seems to be evident from a 
number of considerations. The apparent anomalies and 

conflicts of the scriptural texts, according to him, are not 
devoid of a unity of significance; nor do they really contra- 
dict tradition (-v ///.///) or reason {nyaya) when the latt(‘r are 
rightly conceived. Hence, a considerable space (viz., 

Chapter II, Part 1) is devoted to the removal of apparent 
contradictions between Bevelation on the one hand and 
svirti and nyciya on the other. If reasoning had been alto- 
gether subversive of Bevelation or nee versa, there could 
arise no question of their reconciliation; and in that case, 
Sahkara, like the Latin Lathers such as Tertullian and 
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Ariiobius, would unhesitatingly adopt the sceptical doctrine 
of Credo quia absurdum. But, far from avoiding all con- 
tact with reasoning and discussions, every objection to 
Eevelation on the ground of reasoning and ordinary experi- 
ence is carefully discussed in order to exhibit its hollowness. 
All such objections are supposed to be due to errors of 
judgmeni^ or misinterpretations of experience; and conse- 
quently they are found to have no force when these errors 
and misinterpretations -are avoided '^ What is condemned, 
therefore, is, not any and every type of reasoned knowledge, 
but purposelessly 'dry hair-splitting Unsbalarka or kuUirka) 
whi(‘h leads to no detinite conclusion. That’ is, it is not 
Eeason aueb, but the misnise of the reasoning faculty, 
which misses the truth; but as it is extremely difficult to 
steer clear of the infinite sources of error in our reasoning 
processes, and as it is not always easy to detect the logical 
aberrations in the arguments of an accomplished dialectician, 
the agreement of our reasoned conclusions with the Scripture 
provides tlie safest criterion for us that we are not so far 
off the right track. 

►f^ankara’s respe(*t for independent reasoning is perhaps 
nowhere more pronouiuied than in the farkapddd of his Com- 
mentary. None wlio is entirely sceptical of the efficiency 
and finality of reasoned knowledge would care for a reason- 
ed refutation of the arguments ojRfered in support of rival 
theories. And Sahkara has no doubt in his mind that all 
arguments tliat have ever been advanced for building* up 
non-monistic theories of tlie universe are but pseudo-argxi- 
ineiits and that their fallacies can be detected, not onlj^ by 
the disparity existing hetween their conclusions and Eevela- 

T aii'^asmadii/c darsanc idasatnanjasifaynnsfi--^, IP 11. 1 (). 
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lion, but. also by a more carefully conducted reasoning 
independent of Revelation It is easy to' guess that a con- 
sistent sceptic cannot pronounce an anathema on all reason- 
ing processes while himself claiming finality for his reasoned 
refutation of the rival theories, especially when this refuta- 
tion is undertaken independently of He^velation. tSankara 
himself, in acknowledging the need for a reasoned %‘futation 
of the non-monistic systems, admits the distinction between 
false exposition {viiiilih yfmdhhaao) mnd true exposition 
(samyagvydJchyfma), thus implying a similar distinction be- 
tween pseudo-reasoning and true reasoning. 

It is, however, surprising that while insisting on the un- 
knowability of tlie Absolute in the light of the human facul- 
ties of knowledge, J^aiikara has also the tendency to acquiesce 
in an amrestricted application of reasoning tb all spheres 
of reality including the Absolute. This tendency is parti- 
cularly prominent in his exposition of the Rrh. l>pani,^ady 
The Vajnavalkiya-kanda is said to be pre-eminently argu- 
mentative in character {tarkapradhana) as distinct from the 
Miadhu-kanda, and the Absolute is supposed to be reasoned 
out {vddena virdritam) on the ground that the knowledge 
of the Self which leads to immortality (^an also be attained 
through, arguments.® Such passages are in evident conflict 
with those which breathe the agnostic tenden(‘y of Sankara's 
epistemology. It may be suggested that even here Sankara 
has in mind, not independent reasoning, but arguments 
under the control of Kevelation {hufynnvgrhita tarka), 

H Iha in vahyanirapehsah svaianira^tadyuhtipratisedhnh kriyate,— 

g. B. II. 2. 1. 

0 Tadeva tarkenapyamrtatvasadhanam sasannydfio^mdtmajnduam 
adhigamyate. Cp. also Com, on Gaudapdda Kdrikd III. 1., where it is 
Raid that the Absolute can be known even through argunjents (kakyaie 
tarkendpi jfuituih). 
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But such a suggestion would hardly fit into the contexts in 
wliicli the passages occur. 

If, however, Sankara’s epistemology is to be worked 
out of the general spirit, as distinct from the ipsissirria 
fverha, of his contentions it must be characterised, neither 
as rationalism su(‘h as is represented by Leibnitz or Hegel,. 
i»or as agnosticism of the type which is the result of Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, What, however, appears to need 
emphasis is that Sankara’s repudiation of rationalism or 
panlogism does not militate against his respect for reason, 
and it would be perhaps no exaggeration to say that his 
implicit faith in Revelation would not allow any ultra- 
rational pronouncement to override the results of carefully 
tested observations or of reflective judgments. -While Tvax- 
ing eloquent on the unthinkability of the Absolute which is 
supposed to be too deep for human faculties of knoiwledge, 
he leaves at the same time a wide scope for independent 
thinking and observation. 

That a strong under-ourrent of free tliought flowed 
beneath Sankara’s scholastic reverence for the Holy Writ 
is also evident from some of his momentous observations bn 
the limitvS of the ScripturCvS. He ag^rees that even the holy 
texts cannot make us understand what is contradictory and, 
consequently, proceeds to remove the apparent contradictions 
v;ith regard to the nature of the Absolute, The Sastra, it 
is said elsewhere, is not out for changing the nature of 
things, its real function is to make known the true nature 
of what is not known ; fire will not be cool, nor will the sun 
cease to burn, even if the Scripture reiterates such examples 


10 Mdenapi na sahyate vtniddhoWihah pratyayayituni’--^. B. 
II. 1. ‘27. 
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a hundred times. And the reason why such examples are 
ineffectual for knowledge is said to be the contrary testimony 
of other sources of knowledge. {Pimn<lndiitar(Uinnyat]td- 
dhigaUitvdt rastvtiah-) If this line of thought is devtdoped to 
its logical conseqtuences, Sankara’s position may be called 
agnosticism W’hich accepts the validity of human knowledge 
within certain limits only, as distinct from scepticism that 
questions the general validity of knowledge. The Absolute, 
then, is unknowable except on the basis of the Scripture, 
not because our knowledge is inherently defective, but 
because the Absolute is supersensuous {(lUndriga). Each 
source of knowledge has its own sphere of application; 
contradictions arise only when the canons of knowledge are 
misapplied beyond their respective fields. This aspect of 
Sahkiaira’s theory of knowdedge is emphasised by Suresvara 
and Vacaspati. The different sources of knowledge, it is 
said, do not conflict with one another as they peitain to 
different objects; each is valid wdthin its proper field; but 
when two conflicting judgments are made about the siame 
object, one of them must be false. i- It would be absurd, it 
is continued, to urge that the right canons of knowledge can 
contradict each other, because the testimony of a i)a.rticular 
source of knowledge can neither be refuted nor corroborated 
by that of another, much as it is absurd to argue that this 
is not la sound on the ground that I see only a colour. 

11 Na mstrafn padarthiin anyathdkartvm praiyrttayh hiyu tarhi 
yathabhfitanamajyldt^ndm juapanc . . . nahyagnih sita ddityo na tapaViti 
vd drstdntasatendpi pratipddayitnm sakyam — Com. on tho Brhad. Up. 
II. 1. 20. Compare also nahi vacanam vastuto'nyathdkarane vydpriyate 
hirh tarhi yathdbhutdrihdvadyotane — Com, on Pramopanisad, VT. 2. 

12 Na tu pramdrtarh sat pramdndntareyia virudhyate — N aiskarmya' 

siddhi. III. 96. . . ^ j 

13 Ndyam iabdah kuto yasmdt rupam pasydmi caksusd, iti tjadvat 
iathawdyarh virodholcsajavdkyayoh-^Loc. cit. HI. 84. ’ This is clearly 
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Enougli perhaps has been said io show that Sankara, 
ii he is taken literally, has as many as three distinct ten- 
dencies in his epistemology, which may he respectively called 
scepticism, rationalism and agnosticism. When, however, 
we refuse to run away with isolated passages in which 
these conflicting theories are supported, when, that is, his 
position is considered as a whole, it may be laptly character- 
ized as rational intuitionism as distinct from anti-rational 
mysticism. In this regard, the method of the Advaita 
school offers a strong contrast with that of Buddhistic 
monism. In the second period of Buddliistic philosophy, 
when monistic systems replaced the radical pluralism of the 
first period, the dharmaa including the slrmdhas, dyatanaa 
and dhMas w’^ere reduced to mere sliadow’y existences. And 
as these alone w^ere supposed to constitute the phenomenal 
world of ordinary experience, it was condemned as a mere 
sa/hriti^satya, as distinct from the non-relational Absolute 
revealed in mystic intuitions alone. But the nemesis of 
universal sce})ticism «r unqualified relativism worked itself 
out when the Absolute Iteality also reduced itself to the 
status of the dependent or relative reality- Buddhistic 
philosophy, how^ever, assumed a saner attitude to reasoned 
knowledge at the hands of Diiiliaga and Dharmakirti wdio 
replaced the universal scepticism of Nagarjama and Candra- 
kirti by a sort of modified rationalism. 

The germ of scejiticism, las w’e have seen above, w^as not 
altogether absent from Sankara’s position, though it did not 
develop into a full-fledged theory at his hands. But the 
dialectic method of the Buddhist thinkers provided an 

/ 

indicated even by i^ankaia when he says : na ca pramanam 
pramandntareiia virudhyate, pramdnaniaravii^ayameva hi pramaxidniaraiii 
jhapayati — Cow. on Brh. Up. II. I, 
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attractive weapon for the followers of Sankara who lost no 
time or energy in applying it in the interest of absolute 
monism. Hence, as early as the beginning of the ninth 
century Mandana Mi^ra sought to expose the .self-contradic- 
tory nature of the concept of difference in his Brahmaa^ddhiy^^ 
iand.^the dialectic was siubseciuently applied to all the cate- 
gories of thought by Sriharsa, Citsukha and other distin- 
guished thinkers of the Advaita school. Thus, the inchoate 
scepticism of Sankam developed into an unqualified misology 
at the hands of his followers; and the Advaita dialecticians, 
like Sriharsa and Anandiajhana, instead of limiting the 
validity of human faculties of knowledge to the phenomenal 
world, paved the way to universal scepticism by a negative 
criticism of every category of thought. A similar degenera- 
tion of the Hegelian criticism of categories is illustrated by 
Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, A category, for Hegel, 
is no douibt self-discrepant, but this is due to its forced 
•abstraction from the higher category in which the incon- 
sistencies of the lower category are reconciled. Hor Bradley, 
on the other hand, every category of knowledge can give us 
only appearance, and in this, regard, one category is as bad 
as another. It does not^' therefore, appear to be altogether 
true that there is great ‘Ifainily likeness between the 
dialectical method of Hegel and Nagarjuna’s dialectics,”^ ^ 
if this is meant to deny the ..important difference between the 
immanent criticism of the categories which alone is recom- 
mended by Hegel and the purely negative criticism under- 
taken by the Buddhist and the Advaita dialecticians. The 

14 It is now held by many scholars that Mai)<Jana’s Bfahmasiddhi^ 
which influenced considerably the followers of Sankara, represonts the pre- 
gahkora aspect of Vedanta. Vacaspati, e.g., read into Sankara’s viewB 
“Mapdana’s dialectic on difference. "" 

15 Dr. T. Stcherbatsky, Nirvana, p. 63. 
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result of tills negative criticism is that the Dharmakaya of 
JN^ag'arjuna, the Brahman of Sriharsa and the Absolute of 
Bradley, far from being the crowning phase of man^s search 
for absolute truth, are simply shot out of a pistol. 

For Sankara, on the othtu' hand, thought or intellectual 
interpretation of experience, far from being a useless super- 
fluity, represents an indispensable stage of discipline leading 
to the highest tyi>e of experience in which the Abisolute 
Reality stands self-revealed. It is tiaie that the Absolute, 
for him, transcends the powers of discursive thought, and, 
consequently, our faculties of knowledge are inherently in- 
capable of giving' us the highest truth; but inasmuch as the 
path to the highest experien(*e lies ta cross the region of 
discursive thought, a rigorous exercise of intellect must precede 
that experience. The Absolute, therefore, is not to be 
realised through mere seri])tural texts, nor is the scrupulous 
exercise of reason a blasphemous deviation from the path of 
(jod.^‘‘ Each step of the threefold discipline has its proper 
function which cannot be performed by (another. Consequent- 
ly, the expression of the Highest Reality in the relational 
form of discursive thought Jias the useful function of 
stimulating thought to go beyond itself. This aspect of 
Sankara's epistemology requires more emidiasis than it has 
so far re( eived at the hands of liis exponents and critics. 


10 Asau bhavGti kravanamannnanididhyasanasadhanaih 

ndnyathd havanamdtrena — Com. on the Brh. Up. IV. 2. 5. Cp. 

Aparohsdnubhuti : — Notpadyate vina jfldnam vtcdrerianyaeddhanaih. 

F. 24 
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P. Deussen's Interpretation of Vedanta 

Some of the debatable ])oinls in Deiissen’s presentation 
of the vedanta thonodit have already ]>iov()ked eritieism. 
The following* lines are intended to remove a few more, 
inisconeeptions which liis interpretation hns h(d]jed to 
perpetuate, and some of which, though of a rather siudous 
character, are still iiiK'hecked and unchalb'nged. And the 
result is that the modern students of the vedanta thought, 
particularly of tlie uidvaita vschool, Imve so far failed to aji- 
preciate the value and vitality of that ])rofoiind analysis of 
experience which is strongly suggested, if not always 
dehnitely formulated, by the advaita thinkers. A c()ni])lete 
critical evaluation of Deussen’s inter])ret<ttion, therefore, is 
long over-due. The agnostic intcrprelation of tin' advaita 
position being fraught with very iar-reaidiing consetjutmccs 
for its theory of kiitiwledge, we need offer no apology for 
starting fiom tliis point. 

The advaita Absolute, it is generally believed, is some- 
thing unknowabl(‘ and inconeeivaldn* and falls (‘Utirely 
beyond the ambit of ordinary experience; and so far it is 
supposed to be analogcnis to the ‘Uhi ng-in-itsidf^' of Kant. 
This agnostic intorpretation of Saiikara was started by no 
less an authority than Jhiul Deussen who did so much for 
the spread and appreciation of the advaita sj)ecnlaiiojis, and 
whose works on tlie tipanisads and tlie advaita AVdanta are 
justly regarded as pioneer works in the field of Indian 
philosophy. In showing the contrast of the standpoint of 
Ignorance, of Knowledge, and of superior Knowledge in 
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relation to BraJrman, Deiissen remarks that though the 
general view lying at the basis of the Upaiiisads is that 
Brahman is an object of knowledge, and, as such, i1 must be 
vseen, heard, comprehended, and reflected upon, yet very 
soon ‘^it came to be realised that this knowledge of Brahman 
was essentially of a dirterciit uature fiom that which we call 
^knowledge’ in ordinary liie.’^ The cajiiceptioii of avidfjd, 
Deussen coiitkuies, was developed from tlie negative idea of 
]nere ignorance to tlie positive idea of false knowledge, and 
this step ^^is the same wln'ch Parmenid(\s and l^lato took when 
they affirmed that th(‘ knowledge of the world of sense was 
mere d('ce])lion . , . . wliicdi Ivant took, when lie sliowed that 
the entire reality of exi>erien(‘e is only a]>parition and not 
reality (‘Mliing-in-itself’’).'”^ And tlie primitive source of 
the entire coina^piion oi the unknowableiicss of the utman, it 
iwS further remarked, '‘is to be found in the speeches of 
Yajhava.Ikya in the J^rihadavanyaka.’*- These sjieeches imidy 
that ‘Tlie snprenie aijnan is unknowalih', hc'caiise lie is the 
all-(M)m])re]icn(liiig uinity, wlnneus all kTiowledg<i 2 )ixNup]K)rtes 
a duality of subject and object’'; and secondly tluit "the 
individual at man also ... is nnknowalile, iiecause in all 
knowledge' he is tlie knowing' subject ("the knower”), con- 
seixuently can never he object. ” It is unnecessa.iy to show 
in detail how Deussen has attemiited to prove that tlie “un- 
J nowahleness” of the self is a dtictrine Avhich, tliough in op- 
position to the general teiideiiey of the Upanisads to seek 

1 The Philosophy of the Upauishads, p. 74. 

Dr. 8. N. Das Giipla urilicsitalingly accepts Dciissen’s interpretation 
and reiiiarks liial “If we look at Greek philosophy in Pann('nid(‘s or Plato 
())' at modern j)hilosoj)iiy in Jvant, wc find the same lendt'iicy towards 
glorifyin^r one tiiispeakab’c entily as the Kealiiy or the Essence.” — A History 
of hidiufit Philosophy, A’ol. J., p. 42. 

2 Jbuh, p. 71). 
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after and to expound the knowledge of the diman, is more 
and more elaborated in them. The conception of the dtman 
a negative and relative idea, which declares to us rather 
wherein the essence of man and of the universe is not to 
be sought, than affords us any positive information as to its 
- real nature. And this, far from being a defect, is supposed 
to be its ‘‘philosophical value, because “the essence of 
things remains, as far as its nature is conceited, eternally 
unknown; and every attempt to make it an object of knowledge 
compels us to impose upon it definitions which are borrowed 
from that sphere of experimental knowledge that alone, is 
accessible to our intelligence, and these again do not penetrate 
to the essential reality of things.’’ This agnostic theory, 
according to Deussen, is strongly emphasised by Yajhavalkya 
and permeates the teachings of many Upanisads. 

Once Deussen has been able to persuade himself that the 
unknowability of the essence of the universe is the most 
valuable theory of the Upanisads, he naturally seeks to find 
in the teachings of Sankara the same agnostic theory with 
its insistence on the absolute «unknowa.bleness of the Self 
through the ordinar}^ means of knowledge or within the four 
corners of our ordinary experience. Thus, for instance, at 
the very beginning of his famous exposition of the position 
of Sankara, Deussen starts with the tassumption that the funda- 
mental thought of the Vedanta consists in the thought 
that “the empirical view of nature is not able to lead us to 
a final solution of the being of things and this thought is 
supposed to be “the root of all metaphysics, so far as without 
it no metaphysics can come into being or exist. The step 


3 Ibid,, p. 87. 

4 The System of the Vedanta, p. 47. 
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beyond physics to metaphysics ‘‘is only to be explained by a 
more or less clear consciousness that «all empirical investigar 
tion and knowledge amounts in the end only to a great 
deception grounded in the nature of our knowing faculties, 
to open our eyes to which is the task of metaphysics/^ And 
here Sahkana’s attempt is supposed to be analogous to that of 
Parmenides and Kant, with this difference that while Kant 
discovered the final reason of the false empirical con ept in 
“the nature of our cognitive facoilty,’^ the Vedanta did not 
seek it there. ^ Tor this scientific foundation of the Vedanta, 
therefore, the Indians will accept the teaching's of the 
Critique of Pure Reason “with grateful respect.’’ 

Considerations of space will not allow us to multiply 
quotations from Deussen’s w’ork to show in detail how his 
prejudices for agnosticism have coloured his interpretation of 
the position of Sankara throughout his monumental book. 
His conclusions about the advaita theory of Self are 
identical with those which he arrived at in the process of 
interpreting the Upanisads. “However much w^e may agree 
with the Vedanta,’’ it is observed, “when it holds that a 
fathoming of Being-in-itself is only possible in our own 
‘I,’ and, in its metaphysics, pushes aside everything objec- 
tive, and relies on the Subject only, we can as little agree 
with it w^hen disregarding the objections of the opponent . . . 
it finds the last basis of Being in the Subject of Knowledge. 
The consequence is that the Vedanta denies itself an imme- 
diate insight into the essence of things; for the subject of 
knowledge can never become the objlect for us, precisely 
because in every cognition it must take the place of 
subject. But the Indians, it is continued, found out a 

5 Ibid,, p. 55. 

OJbid., p. 218. 
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of perceiving? the subject, the spirit, Brahman.’’ In 
all perception it *^is assumed »as the witness (sdksin)^ that is, 
the knowing subject of knowledge. Yet there remains a 
possibility of knowing God : the Yogin^ that is, here, he 
who has become one with God, sees^'him in the condition of 
HamrddlmnaTjfh^ literally: perfect satisfaction, which Sankara 
explains as a sinking oneself {pra-nLdhdnavi) in pious 
meditation.” But, asks Deussen, does not the division of 
subject and object exist here also? Here the Vedanta 
thinkers answ^er this question jVith a. negative, but, as 
the basis of their view, can only bring foiward vsiifliles and 
passages of scripture.” But ‘‘an explanation of this uni- 
fication of subject and object (as it actually takes place in 
the phenomena of aesthetic contemplation land religious 
devotion) cannot be obtained from their discussions.” 

Deussen’s interpretation of the advaita system, whi(di 
is certainly ba^sed ux)on wnde scholarship and painstaking 
labour, has naturally commanded that sort of popularity 
w^hich is enjoyed by every pioneer work. Consequently, his 
opinions here have been accepted as tlie most considered 
and careful views by all scholars wdthin as well as outside 
India. “All that is important in Sankara’s commentary of 
the Jirahma-.nltras,’^ it has been remarked by one of our 
distinguished interpr]eters of Indian Philosophy, “has been 
excellently systematised by DeUvSsen in his System of the 
Vedanta; it is therefore unnecessary for me to give aiiy 
long account of this part.”"^ This being the impression of 
an Indian scholar on the merits of Deussen’s presentation of 
the advaita syvstem, it is no wonder that the latter should be 
considered bv all interested •scholars as a reliable guide to 

7 Dr. S. N. Dfis Gupta, A History of Indian Philosophy ^ Vol. 
I, p. 439n. 
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the position of that important school of Indian monism which 
was represented by Sankara. In opposition to this wide- 
spread tendency to accept Deussen’s interpretation as final, 
we venture to hold that Deussen has failed to grasp the cen- 
tral thought of the teacdiings of Sankara as well as those of the 
Upanisads, and that the agnostic and mystic elements of the 
Vedanta system have been unjustifiably interpreted by him 
on the lines of western agnosticism associated with the 
names of Plato or Kant. 

In justification of these contentions, we must begin with 
what we consider to be the central principle or the funda- 
mental coiU‘ept of the Vedtota philosophy, namely, the 
Brahman as the Princi])le of Revelation (or svai/ampraMsa). 
The Self as tlie ultimate principle of revelation, as is well 
known, is a characteristic tenet of the teachings of the Upa- 
nisads as well as of the school of Sahkiara. -The Self, either 
individual or Absolute, is, according to them, the eternal 
conscious principle {nityacaitanijasvarCipa:) which reveals or 
illumines the entire world of ol)jects while itself riot stand- 
ing in need of a more ulterior source of revelation, much as 
one light does not need another light for its own revelation. 
What it metans, when put in another form of language, is 
that all our knowledge or experience may be ultimately ana- 
lysed into a conscious principle to which are* ])resented the 
Hhings^ that Are known. This, again, implies that the con- 
scious principle itself, inasmuch as it is the ultimate principle 
of revelation, cannot be an ‘object’ of knowledge or experi- 
ence. Though invariably present in all experience, the self 
ciannot b:^ known as an object. So much must be granted 
by all Interpreters of the Vedanta. 

But it will be nothing less than a blunder if we failed 
to emphasise the complementary aspect of the concept of 
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self-revelation as it is used in the Vedanta literature. The 
conscious principle which illumines tall ‘^)bjects’' of knowl- 
edge does not keep itself unrevealed or unknown; it cannot 
be said to be altogether falling (beyond the limits of ordi- 
nary experience, simpl3- on the ground that it is not known 
as an object. In other words, the term self-revelation or 
svaprakdSa, here, does not mean that the self reveals every"- 
thing, while keeping us altogether ignorant or unaware of 
its own nature which, therefore, requires the aid of a higher 
faculty in the form of a mystic vision or religious ecstasy. 
On the contrary, what it does mean is that even ordinary 
experience implies a sort of self-experience which is the 
pre-condition of all knowledge of objects. This self- 
experience, of course, cannot mean the experience of the 
subject as an object, for, all knowdedge of objects pre- 
supposes it; it is a sort of non-objectifying experience which 
is so far analogous to what S. Alexander calls ^enjoyment’ as 
distinct from ‘contemplation^ or what Bradley calls ‘imme- 
diate experience.’ The analogy of light employed by the 
\‘edanta thinkers is meant 2>recisely to conve.y this important 
truth, and it would be nothing less than a disaster if inter- 
preting the Upanisads or the position of the advaita 
thinkers we werei to emx^hasise exclusively the truth that the 
self cannot be known as an object «and miss the complemen- 
tary aspect, which is equally imi)ortant to remember, that 
the self, vrhile knowing an object, must also have an experi- 
ence of itself. Without this self-experience no experience is 
possible, and every lanalysis of experience that mistes this 
important element present in all experience must inevitably 
lead to the theory of “thing-in-itself” w^hich may tlien be 
thought to be unthinkable after Kant or known through a 
kind of higher faculty as urged by the mystics. 
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To show, in the light of our interpretation of the con- 
cept of self-revelation, how much of Detussen’s exposition of 
the Upanisadic tenets represents the genuine teachings of 
the Vedanta would be impossible within the limits of the 
present essay. But one point that must be stressed here 
is this- that lie has, by virtue of an agnostic tendency derived 
from Kant’s philosophy, put Yajhavalkya^s speculations in 
an extremely misleading light. All the passages he has 
quoted to show the agnostic tenet of Yajhavalkya’s thought 
(particularly on pp. 79-80 and 146 — *156 of The Philosophy 
of the Upanisads)^ when correctly interpreted, mean no more 
than this that the Brahman cannot be known as an object. 
On ilie other hand, the terms cit, dtmajyotih^ caitanya, etc., 
profusely used in the Vedanta literature, point unmistaikably 
lo the truth that the Upanisadic Absolute, far from being 
unknowable, is knowable par excellence- That which is “the 
light of light,” the “purest light,” and “consisting through 
and through entirely of knowledge,” cannot be an unknow- 
able subject. On the contrary, it is ever known in knowing 
every object, it is itself its own light. The ordinary facts of 
dream and dreamless sleep are particularly made use of for 
establishing its nature which remains difficult of comprehen- 
sion in waking experience on account of the fragmentary 
character of our knowledge. Similarly, the negative descrip- 
tions, in(Kcated by the expressions ‘not this’ ‘not this,’ are 
not meant to assert that the Brahman is absolutely unknow- 
able through “experimental knowledge.” All that it 
signifies is that the Absolute cannot be known as an ‘objiect of 
knowledge,’ because it has none of the characteristics which 
must necessarily belong to the knowable objects. All relations 
and duality, — such as the duality of sulbject and object, space- 
relatictns, temiporal relations, causal relations, etc, — i con- 
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stitute the very life-blood of the knowable objects; but they 
are inapplicable to the Brahnuin which is pure Conscious- 
ness. But this does not redu(*e the Bmhvuin to a mere zero 
or a pure naught. Nor does it mean that the reality of 
Brahman cannot be established exce])t through a higher 
faculty or mystic intuition. It is true that mystic intui- 
tion has a very important place in the entire Vedanta dis- 
cipline. This mystic intuition {sdksdthira) is the ultimate 
goal of reasoned knowledge {vianana). But it would be 
unjuvstiflable to inffc from this that there is .no ‘self-ex- 
perience’ in the life of the ordinary man. On the contrary, 
the entire tenor and drift of the Upanisadic thought is to 
identify the self with the Brahvmn and thus to emphasise 
that the Brahman, far from being a. denizen of an lalien world 
accessible to the mystics alone, is constantly present in our 
“self-experience’’ which expcriuu-e none can deny. 

Nothing is further from our tho\ight than the suggestion 
that the Upkanisads embody a. uniform doctrine. That there 
are conflicting tendencies in their leacliings lias been admir- 
ably^ shown by Deussen with a wealth of matter and jirofound 
scholarship that must wrest admiration from his worst critics. 
But our contention is* that he has missed what seems to us to 
be the central tliought of most of the Upanisads, probably 
under the influence of his intellectual heritage derived from 
Kant. Kant’s theory of pure ego, ba-sed on a relentless, yet 
quite just, criticism of rational psychology, reduced itself to 
a mere ‘X’ in grasping which thought moved in a perpetual 
circle. Some of the Indian critics of Kant have thought that 
Kant’s perplexities may well be removed by insisting that 
what eludes the grasp of thought is capable of being accom- 
plished in mystic intuition, and it is this which is supposed 
to be the important lesson of the Vedanta. But, wa submit, 
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this would be doing injustice to Kant as well as to the 
Vedanta. If Kant’s analysis was defective, its defect should^ 
in all fairness, be fought on the open field and not through 
a sluice-gate. Black-mailing is as unjtist in the intellectuial 
field as in social intercourse. On the other hand, by reading 
Kant’s theory into the Upanisads, we deprive ourselves 
effectively of the very important weapon forged in the 
Vedanta furnace for killing the agnostic ‘inconvenience’' 
whi(‘h worked disaster in the Kantian camp. Kant was 
certainly right in insisting that there can be “no knowledge 
of the sulhject as an object.” The “unity of consciousness,” 
it is rightly -urged, is “the supreme condition of the cate- 
gories,” and, as sucli^ it must not be confused with “a 
perception of the subject as an object.” The subject “cannot 
til ink the categories without presupposing its own pure self- 
conscioiisness, and therefore ^elf-collsciou^ness cannot be 
brought under the categories. But, having proceeded so 
far, Kant seems to have shuddered at his own shadow. The 
result is that, instead of courageously catching the essence of 
the self in this ‘pure self-consciousness,’ he throws it aw’iay 
as something “comi)]etely empty of content,” yet admitting 
in the same breath tliat it is “a consciousness that accom- 
panies all conceptions.”-^ 

Beusseii’s interpretation of the Upanisads suffers from 
the same lack of gourage. The profuse extracts he has 
quoted from the Upanisads in order to sliow how they all aim 
at a knowledge of the Brahman which is thought to he Being 
{sat)^ consciousness (c/t), and bliss {dnandi), should have 
convinced him that such an Absolute cannot be identified 


8 Watson's Selections, p. 154. 
P Ibid., p. 148. 
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witli the ‘‘Thing-in-itself/' The Vedanta conception of cif, 
being entirely different from the relational conception of 
consciousness, Deiissen missed its real meaning and supposed 
that the Absolute Self, though a foundational conscious 
principle, might yet be an absolutely unknowable ‘Thing-in- 
itself.’ He never seems to have realised that what is 
essentially svaprakaJa can at no moment of time be unknow- 
able. Thus, his interpretations are marred by the undetected 
presence of two incompatilble ideas. 

That the Vedanta theory of the nature of the Absolute 
Self is different from the agnostic position is made all the 
more clear by Sankara who baa carefully distinguished the 
Self from a mere zero or naught. One of his clearest ex- 
pressions in this respect is to be found in S. B, III. 2. 22, 
Here it is urged by Sankara that it is impossible that the 
phrase ‘not so, not so^ should ‘negative’ Brakviati^ “since 
that would imply the doctrine of a general Void.” “The 
phrase that Brahman transcends all speech and thought does 
certainly not mean to say that Brahman does not exist;” for 
after it has been said that Brahman is Existence, Knowledge, 
and Infinity, “it cannot be suppovsed all at once to teach its 
non-existence.” The passage of the Brh, Sankara 


10 That Deussen misunderstood the meaning of the vedanta conception 
of cit is Also evident from the different ways in which he has translated 
the term. It is sometimes translated as ‘mind’ {Ibid., p. 126), but at other 
places it is called the ‘knowing subject within us’ {Ibid., p. 156). Yet in 
another place it is translated as ‘intelligence’ {The System of the Vedanta ^ 
p. 212.) This might be partly duo to the ambiguity with which the term 
‘mind’ is used in English. It is w’ell know'n that Green made an attempt 
to distinguish the term ‘mind’ from what he called “the subject.’’ But 
Beussen does not stick to even this important distinction in translating cit. 
He should at least have seen why Yajnavalkya, to whose theory of neti neti 
Deussen traces the absolute unknowableness of Brahman {The Philosophy 
of the Upanishads, p. 82), was asked by U^asta to explain the Self which 
was supposed to be given in direct immediate experience {sdk^ddaparoh^ad 
brahma — Bfh. Up. III. 4. 1.). 
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concludes, lias, therefore, to be understood as follows : 

Brahman is that whose nature is permanent purity, con- 
sciousness, ia.nd freedom; it transcends speech and ‘mind,^ 
does not fall within the category of ‘object,’ and constitutes 
the inward self of all.” The clear indication of these re- 
marks is that Brahman^ which is our o-wn self, is something 
that does not belong to the class of ‘objects’ ; it is 
avisaydntahpatu Nor does it mean that Brahman “cannot 
be reached by the way of knowledge,” las Deussen supposes. 
Because it, as the self in us, is ever given in an immediate 
non-objectifying experience aparoksdt ca pratyagdtma- 

pra^iddJieh, as put by Sankara in his Introduction to S.B.). 
♦ 

It should be clear from such passages that the imme- 
diate experience, called aparohsdnuhhuH in the vedanta 
system does not necessarily mean any Yogic perception. 
The latter, of course, is an immediate experience; but we 
cannot convert the assertion and urge that every type of 
immediate experience is a supernatural mystic j)er(*-eption. 
In other •words, the advaita conception of aparohsanubliuti 
is much wider than what is known as the Yogic perception. 
Consequently, when tlie self is said to be given in an im- 
mediate experience, the term ‘experience’ must not 
be construed as any extraordinary mystic experience. This 
is a point of vital importance for a correct interpretati{)n of 
the position of Sankara; because, the agnostic and mystic 
interpretation of the advaita position initiated by Deussen 
has been made possible only through an imperfect grasp of 
the term ^^aparoksa,^' as used by the advaita philosophers. 
That Deussen did not sufficiently realise the importance of 
the meaning which this term is intended to convey is evident 


11 The Philosophy of Ihe Upanishads, p. 83. 
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from the way in which he generally avoids any reference to 
this term, as well as from the dubious tone in which he 
sometimes speaks of it.^^ 

It is evident, then, that the analogy between Sankara 
and Kant breaks down completely on a point which is of 
vital importance for a i:)roper estimate of the contribution, 
which the former has made, to a sound theory of knowledge. 
The self is not an unknowable and inconceivable 
similarly, tlie Absolute is not, like the Thing-iii-itself , some- 
thing lying entirely bej^ond our ordinary experience or ‘‘ex- 
perimeiitaJ knowledge,’’ as Deussen puts it. On the contrary, 
it must be urged at the risk of repetition, the Self, for 
Sankara, is constantly given in an immediate experience 
apart from wdiich no knowledge of ‘objexds- would be possible. 
It is true that the Indian monists of the advaita school 
held before themselves an ideal of Absolute Exixuuence 
realised in the condition of mystic intiuition or 
dh/f/iam^ and it was further believed that a perfect compre- 
heUvsion of the nature of tlie self is possible in tliat condi- 
tion only. But the passage from the ordinary to tlie 
extraordinary experience wias never conceived tf» lie one from 
nothing to being. That is, tlie Absolute Experience was not 
conceived as a deu.i niarliina^ and the process of develop- 
ment W'as not from an experience completely destitute of 
self-experience to another altogether diiVcrent type of experi- 


12 Deussen remarks that the inner Self is, ^‘as our aiitlior here affirms, 
in no* sense something transcendent, lying beyond the province of percep- 
tion (paroksham),''' The whole assumption of an inner soul, Deussen 
translates, “i^ts on this, that it is not transcendent ^(<rparo/,A‘ha).” Dens- 
sen nowhere clears up the connotation of the term as he understands it. 
But his agnostic interpretation of the position of t^ahkara strongly suggests 
that by the term “not transcendent” he means “not lying beyond Yogic 
perception.” In truth, however, every type of experience which is im- 
mediate and arising irrespective of the senses is called apardksa by the 
advaita thinkers. 
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ence in which the self is experienced for the finst time. On 
the contrary, it was always supposed that there is not only 
an immediate self-experience at every moment of our life, 
but in this (self-experience is given an indefinite type of 
Absolute Experience which attains perfection and clarity at 
the~ end of the entire process of discipline*. 

It would, therefore, be a serious confusion between the 
position of {fiaiikara and that of the Buddhist nihilists to 
think that ihe iVbsolute of the advaita system cannot be 
Iheoretically known, because “in all knowing, it is the 
knowing siubjeci, it can never be an dbject of knowledge for 
us. Such lan inter])reiation, as we have urged above, is 
altr)gether incompatible with the advaita doctrine of ihe 
Self as the l^lternarl (h)nscious Principle (nitijcwait(vi)j<isva- 
Tupah), As we hav(^ put it above, ‘‘the assertion tiiai the 
Absolute is theoretically incomprehensible would be as ab- 
surd as thai there can be no theoretical knowledge of 
spa(‘e on the ground that all spaces that lare ever known are 
limited spaces, or that light is theoretically unknowable 
because what is known directly is an illumined o])ject.’^^’'’ 

That Deusseii luas definitely niiisundt*rstood the advaita 
do(*trine of the self is further evident from his observation 
that “the Indian ctiUauifam comes very close to’^ the idea 

la That we have an imlofmite sort of Absolule Expeiieni'e before the 
eomplcio ‘vision’ hab dawned is fcomelnncs dislinc’lly said by the 
advaita thinkers. Vidyaranya, for insianee, remarks, in reply to an 
tul verse critic who mij’ht object that an enquiry into Brahman would be 
useless because it was either impossible, or siiperiluous, that though it is 
tjiio that the Absolute, which is identical with one’s* own self, is kiiowm 
indirectly or directly, yet a philosophical enquiry is necessary cither for 
converting ihe indirect knowledge into a direct cxperlimce (v for steadying 
the direct experience which is already there. Paroh.yitvcndpraiisthita’ 
parokmtvctra rd . avaffaic niscaldparohfidt'iKjaiaifc tadicchopapattch — 
Vivarana-Prameya-Sangrahah , Tarkahhfisana’s edition, III, p. 190. 

14 The Sijfftem^ of the Vedanta^ p. 143. 

Supra f p. 3J1. 
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of Force. “All exiisience, in its essence, is notlnog but a 
manifcvstation of Force and all Knowledge nmy be consider- 
ed as a reaction against the crowd of impressions, and there- 
fore as an activity of Force. The caitariyam, it is said at 
another place, “is, in our system, a potency which lies at 
the root of all motion and change in nature, which is there- 
fore also ascribed, for exiample, to plants, and means thus 
rather the capacity of reaction to outer influences, a potency 
which, in its highest development, reveals itself as human 
intellect, as spirit. Such a misinterpretation of the 
Vedanta term ^caitanyam^ would not merit a refutation if it 
had not originated from such a scholar of Indian thought 
as Deussen. This term, as is well known, is at the very 
basis of the vedanta system, and any arbitrary interpreta- 
tion, therefore, would distort the system as a. whole beyond 
all recognition. The concept of Force or Will cun hardly 
be an adequate substitute for what, according to it, is the 
ultimate i)rinciple of revelation without which no object can 
be known. The predominantly epistemological character of 
the vedanta, vrith it« emphasis on consciousness, knowdedge^ 
or jnanam, is sure to be completely obscured by the un- 
wiarranted assumption that the advaita. conception of 
is an equivalent of Force or Will. 

Similarly, if^a metaphysical position which sees^ “in 
Will the final origin of Being’^^® Qommemls itself to Deusseti, 
then the advaita position is altogether irrecopeilable with his 
metaphysical prepossessions. ^ Becau^, Being is held by the 
advaita thinkers to be the most universal and irrepressible 


3G The System of the Vedanta, p. 213. 
17 Ibid., p. 69. 

IS Ibid.,, p. 815, 
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category, and, as sncli, everything is rooted in Being, and 
the Will , c^not be an exception, A quid anterior to 
oflitoTii/a “or opnsciousness — call it a Will, Velle^ or Nolle — 
would be to Sankara as it is to the modern 

idealivsts. Fqi< parallel developments of thought in respect 
of this vital problem, one must turn, therefore, not to 
Schopenhauer, but rather to the idealists. The Absolute, 
we are told for instance by an emihent idealist of contem- 
porary India-, “is an eternally complete consciousness. 
Any lesser definition of it is self-contradictory, and raises 
anew all the difficulties for overcoming which the concep- 
tion is framed. In a similar strain, it is remarked by 
Haldane that “behind the fact of consciousness one cannot 
go. It is our ‘tliat^ of which one can only inquire into the 
‘what.’ ”20 Tq quote from the work of yet another accom- 
plished idealist, the existence of a knowable nature implies 
“a principle of consciousness which, in relation to sensibility, 
yields laws of natxire, which is not itself subject to those 
laws of na*ture.”2i 

, Deussen’s perplexities here appear to arise from the 
vedanta distinction between pure consciousness and what he 
calls the intellectual apparatus or the psychic apparatus of 
the mind. 22 He adniits that in so far as God is the meta- 
phyteical I of man himself,* “his existence cannot be proved 
at all, but also it does not need to be proved, because he is 
that which is alone known directly, and thereby the basis of 
all certainty. And here he rightly compares the posi- 


10 Dr. H. Haidar, Essays^ p. 65. 

^0 TJ^^a Heign^ of Relativity , ,p. 29, 

21 T. H. Green, W'prks II, p. 90; 

22 See, partictilarly, The System of the Vedanta^ p. 69 and p. .326. 
28 /6fd., p. 127. 

F. 25 
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tion of* the yedanta with the Cogito ergo sum of Descaartes. 
But this does not convince him of the wisdom of the vedanta 
identification of the real self with consciousness, though, 
according to Descartes and Sankana alike, consciousness alone 
can provide “the basis of all certainty/' On the contrary, 
he fancies that the Vedanta, while rightly recognising the 
source of true knowledge in our own “I," wrongly “halts at 
the form in which it directly appeals to our consciousness, 
as a knower, even after it has ^ out away the whole intellec- 
tual apparatus, and lascribed it to the ‘not I,' the world of 
phenomena/'-^ This is called “the fundamental want of 
the Vedanta system, which, among other things, causes the 
absence of its proper morality/' The description of God 
as the Knower, it is observed elsewhere, indicates no actor- 
ship, and “the difference between God and the soul is a 
mere appearance, while liberation is a seeing through this 
appearance/'^® But “all attempts of this kind to grasp 
liberation as a new form of knowledge, do not give, and 
cannot give, any satisfiactory conclusion as to its nature, so 
long as it is not supplemented by the idea of the ’ moral 
transformation which is so strongly accentuated by Chris- 
tianity, but remained foreign to Indian thought/'-® 

So fiar as the “idea of the moral transformation" is 
concerned, the confusion of Deussen and^ a number bf other 
interpreters of Indian thought has been thoroughly exposed 
by Indian scholars, particularly ‘by Dr. Gauganatha Jha in 
I he i^hilosophicdl Discipline, It * hai^s been emphasised, in 
particular, that Sankara's predominantly theoretical ap- 
proach to the problems of philosophy does not make light 

24Ihid.t p. 69. 

25 Ibid., p. 176. 

se Log, cit. 
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of the necessity of a ^thorough moral discipline in the form 
of renunciation of lall desires for the fruits of actions, tran- 
quillity, self-restraint, duties of the ‘‘four life-stages,’^ ete.^*^ 
In fact, a theoretical adventure without a moral background 
is definitely opposed to the genius of Indian . philosophy. 
And Sankara’s condemniation of the empirical world as a 
mere appearahce is not incompatible with a fixed criterion 
of truth or of morality. Here, the confusion, we believe, 
is due to a disastrous mixing up of two different stand- 
l)oints from which Sankana is in the habit of arguing. 
Tlie world of jdurality, according to the advaita thinkers, 
has different values according as it is viewed from the 
standpoint of finite experience or of Infinite Experience. 
And, consequently, such terms as “truth,” “reality,” 
“unreality,” “appearance,” etc., have each an ambiguous 
coniiotation as it is used in the advaita literature. But 
this point needs no further elaboration in view of what has 
already been done by a number of contemporary interpre- 
ters. It hias, for instance, been rightly urged that for 
Sankara “unreal the world is, illusory it is not. ”20 Conse- 

27 Vide Ibid,, pp. 25 — 36. 

28 See, particularly, S, B. IT. 1. 14. 

29 Sir S. Badhakrislinan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. II., p. 583. This 
Btateuicut, we venture to suggest, is not entirely free from ambiguity, 
though it . ia aufficiept for counteracting the prevalent notion that the world 
of finite experience for Sankara is a mere illusion. A better rendering of 
the advaita vie^y in the present context would perhaps run as follows : The 
world of plurality is perfectly real from the standpoint of finite experience; 
but when looked at from that' of the Infinite erpenence, it is even less than 
a dream or illusion, and, as such, it has never existed in the/ past, does 
not exist at present, and will never exist in the future. To put it in’ the 
wmrds of Sankara, that the world is a dream is a doctrine which must be 
understood in a distinctive sense (atjovaiScMkajnidam sandhyasya 
fnaydmatratvamuditam — S. B. III. 2.4). Our empirical world is hot “real 
from the infinite stand -point” but it is perfectly real from the finite 
standpoint. Even the vedanta term dpeksika satyam must not be translated 
as "relative reality,” as is done, for instance, by Sir S. Badhakrishnan, 
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quently, the doctrine that the world is a mayu does not 
militate againlst any fixed criterion of truth or the need of 
a moral discipline. 

What we must challenge here, however, is Deussen’s 
identification of pure consciousnests with “the unconscious/^ 
What he calls “the_ psychic apparatus^’ is according to 
Sankara, a composite structure including within itself the 
conwscious principle and what, in the opinion of the 
advaita thinkers, are unconscious mental modifications. 
The fruitfulness of this distinction as well a^s the i)erplexi- 
ties arising out of their identification have been explained 
by us. We have -seen, for instance, that the problem of 
personal identity surviving the breaks in the psychical 
current in deep sleep, the perception of ran o^bjject, the 
awareness of change, recognition, and memory, — all these 
require, for their adequate explanation, a clear recognition 
of the composite character of the so-called psychic apparatus. 
And a close approach to this advaita doctrine is made by 
■some of the modern idealists in their analysis and expla^ 
nation of perception, particularly by T. H. Green. 

{Indian Philosophy^ Vol. 1, p. 190), because this might lead to the confusion 
of SaAkara’s i>osition with the modern theory of relativity of knowledge. 
The latter,, in the hands of Einstein or the pragmatists, is a protest against 
the doctrine of absolute truth in human knowledge. For Saftkara, on the 
contrary, there are absolute criteria of truth and morality In our knowledge, 
in spite of its nothingness when viewed from the standpoint of Inhnite 
experience. It is, therefore, less ambiguous to translate the term 
**apeksilca-satyam'' as “absolute truth from the finite standpoint. “ The 
precise significance of the advaita distinction between the PSramdrthika and 
the Vydvaharika view of reality is excellently brought out by Professor R. B. 
Banade with the help of Spinoza's famous distinction between reality view- 
ed mb specie cctemitatis and sub specie iempoHs respectively, — See, parti- 
cularly, Survey of UparUshadic Philosophy, p. 216 and p. 2fil. 

80 We may remember here his indignant remark that in analysing 
the relation between the mind and the external world one should 
distinguish between several questions “the confusion between which has 
been a greit snare for philosophers.” (Works, I, p. 184.) These questions, 
according to him, are those of relation between a sensitive and nou'Sensitive 
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Deuis-sen’s confusion here is surely due to a lack of clear 
distinction between consciousness and sensibility, or, to 
put it in the languag^e of the vedanta, between hodha and 
huddhi- The latter, quite as much as the tree or the table, 
is an object of knowledge, and, as such, presupposes the 
reality of the former which, therefore, may very aptly be 
cialled foundational knowledge or foundational conscious- 
ness. And, as a matter of fact, many modern idealists call 
it ‘Knowledge.^ In this respect, Knowledge or Conscious- 
ness, far from being an unconscious will or potency, is the 
prius of reality. It is not a ‘‘feeble faculty,’’ as Deussen 
thinks, 31 nor is it something unconscious ;3 2 on the contrary, 
it is the ultimate principle of revelation without which 
nothing can be known. 

Allied with Beussen’s confusion on the so-called psychic 
apparatus is his view' that the Vedantai finds “the last basis 
of Being in the Subject of Knowledge.” The truth, on 
the contrary, is that the Vedanta finds in Knowledge the 
hltimaie principle which is presupposed by all relations in- 
cluding the relation of the subject to the object. In other 
words, the subject-oibject relation, far from being an ulti- 
mate relation, has a meaning only because of the reality of 
the foundational knowledge. It is true that the term 

body, between tho\igbt and its object, ‘and between thought and something 
only qualified as the negation of thought. The psychological method, it 
is said elsewhere, “has held to the position, conceded by the introspec- 
tionists of the school of Locke, that the experience of related objects, in 
which the whole w^ork of consciousness is implicitly contained, is given 
ah e^tra through modification of the sentient organism. The objeiStive 
psychologists, “having begun by confusing sentience with consciousness, 
come to regard ‘ the external ’ as independent of consciousness.” (Ibid., 
p. 482.) Such remarks clearly indicate the need of distinguishing conscious- 
ness from sentience whidh approximately corresponds to the advaita 
distinction between cit or hodha and huddhi, 

81 Ibid., p. 184. 

82 /bid., pp. 127, 135, and 176. 
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‘‘knower’^ is sometimes used by tbe jadvaita thinkers to in- 
dicate the ultimate character of knowledge; but this must 
not be interpreted as implying the reality of an agent of 
knowledge of ^hich knowledge is an activity. This duality 
of a knowing agent and the process of knowledge, though 
required for expressing in language the highest nature of 
the self, is nothing more than a makeshift dictated by 
linguistic exigencies; but it does not exist within the Self 
which in its ultimate nature is an undiiferentiated and 
indivisible conscious principle. All distinctions are known 
in the light of this Knowledge, but there is no distinction 
within it. I can distinguish between ‘x’ and ‘y/ because I 
remain perfectly identical with myself while apprehending 
the distinction of ‘x’ from ^y\ Without this identical con- 
scious principle, no distinction can be known ; consequent- 
ly, a theory which introduces the distinction of the agent 
from the act of knowledge into the conscious principle it- 
self must necessarily land itself in inextricable difficulties 
in accounting for our knowledge of difference. 

This being the real position of the advaita doctrine of 
Self, its denial of actorship, far from being a defect in its 
analysis of knowledge, testifies to the thoroughness and 
depth of its epistemological insight. And it is, therefore, 
very misleading to characterise the genuinely advaita posi- 
tion as subscribing to the theories of intellectualism or of 
voluntarism. The fact is that it places the essential nature 
of the Self, neither in Knowing nor in Willing as supposed 
by Deussen,33 but in Knowledge or Consciousness which is 
taken to be the ultimate presupposition of all specific know- 
ledge-events and all special lacts of will. 

Here we find from a different standpoint the error of 


SB Ibid,, p. 874. 
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reducing the self in deep sleep to an imaginary cognition. 
The particular knowledge-events, it has been rightly seen 
by Deussen, do not exist in the state of dreamless slumber. 
But, inasmuch as these specific knowledges pre-suppose the 
foundational Knowledge, the absence of the former is no 
argument for xlenying the presence of the latter, much as 
the absence of illumined objects cannot be made the basis of 
the inference about the lalbsence of light. What stands in 
the way of an adequate comprehension of the nature of the 
Self in deep sleep is the fact that the self in that stage 
exists as' an unconditioned principle or a non- 
relational conscious principle. This is what is signified by 
the advaita tenet of the individual self ‘entering’ into the 
Brahman; it does not mean that the Self, then, reduces itself 
to “an unconscious because objectless Cognition. The 
unconditional conscious principle is neither a mere nothing 
as some of the Buddhists fancied, nor is it an unconscious 
Will as supposed by Deussen. On the contrary, as we have 
repeatedly observed, it is the ultimate principle of revelation 
which forms the necessary background of all relational and 
conditioned objects; and it is ever given, however imperfect- 
ly, in our undeniable self-experience or self-enjbyment. 

We have subjected Deussen’s interpretation of the 
Vedanta to a nather lengthy criticism in view of the influence 
it has exercised upon the subsequent interpreters of Sankara. 
It will be impossible to show in detail here the extent of this 
influence. We must, therefore, content ;ourselves with a 
brief reference to some of the unambiguous expressions of 
Sankara which show, on the one hand, that the Self, for him, 
cannot be an unknowable entity, to be known, if at all, 
through an extraordinary type of intuition ; * and, on the 


34 Ibid,, p. 339. 
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other hand, that the Self is not a Subject in the sense in 
which it means an agent of the activity of knowledge as ^ 
distinguished from the act of knowing and the object of 
knowledge. 

In a well-known passage of Sankara's commen- 
tary on the it is asked: How can there be a 

cognition of the Absolute Self in the ^ truest sense 
of the term ? The consummation of Absolute-Experi- 
ence {Brahma^jfiidna'Sya yard parimnidptih), it is said in 
reply, is of the same nature as self-knowledge (dtrnajrldnam). 
But, again, the difficulty arises as to the way of self-know- 
ledge. The self -has been said to be form-less (nirdhira)^ 
but it is universally admitted that lall cognition assumes the 
form of the object that is cognised; hence the problem is: 
How is the constant meditation of self-knowledge possible? 
In answering this apparently diffi.cult problem, Sankara re- 
marks significantly thiat the self being essentially the con- 
scious principle within us, it is unnecessary to impart a 
knowledge of the self, “inasmuch as it is invariably com- 
prehended in association with all objects of perception." All 
that is needed is the destruction of our habit of lattributing 
to it the q'ualities of the not-self {anaimddhydropavanivrttih 
eva kdryd). When this is done, it will be seen that the self, 
far from being something that has to be known as the distant 
ideal of knowledge, is ‘‘quite self-evident, easily known, very 
near, and forming our very essence." There is nothing in 
the world which is more blissful, self-evident, easily know- 
a)ble, and quite near. This self-knowledge, it is further 
observed, is difficult only for those who are either self-con- 
ceited or whose intellect is so engrossed with the external 
sense-given objects that they make no laborious study of the 

*- r 

36 XVIII. 60. See also 8. B. I. 1. 4. 
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sources of real knowledge. The fact is that “the self is not a 
thing unknown to anybody at any time, it is not a thing to 
be attained or avoided, established or accomplished .... Just 
as there is no need tor an external evidence by which one's 
own body is to be known, so there is no need for such »an evi- 
dence in the case of the knowledge of the self which is even 
nearer than the ibody.” Similarly, “those who think that 
there can be no immediate perception of unconditioned 
knowledge must all the same admit that, since an obj'ect of 
knowledge presupposes the fact of knowledge, this latter is as 
immediately known as pleasure and the like." We, no doubt, 
seek to know an ohject^ but not knowledge itself ; knowledge, 
therefore, is self-revealed, and so is the self. {Atyantapra^id^ 
dham jndnam jndtu api ata eva p^^asiddha, iti,) 

In view of the explanation we have already attempted 
of the advaita doctrine of the self as an ultimate principle 
of revelations, it is needless to say anything more in elucidat- 
ing Sankara's contentions in these passages. That know- 
ledge, for the advaita thinkers, is essentially unconditioned, 
and that it is yet given constantly in a sort of immediate 
experience are particularly emphasised by them. 
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— fiction, 136 
— , a& a focus imaginarius* 

22, 59, 63, 76 

— , a generic unity., 226, 237 
— , the highest category, 98, 
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as iafijiite, 306 > 

as knowledge, 232, 390 
not known throngli .. in- 
trospection, 260j 261 
not known positively, 21, 
73, Y4, 372 

not a part of the world, 
111, 112, 113 
knowahle ‘par emoell^osj 
85, 91 

as' pratibodhaviditaTn, 186 
as prSjna, 246 
as pure consciousness, 331- 
334 _ 

the principle of degrees 
' inapplicable to, '358 
thp relational sense of, 299 
as the Saksi, 120, 336, 
374 

. 'as the seer of sight, 

ISfe, 

as the source of all cate- 
gories, 25 

as substance, 17, 27, 68, 

71, 148 

as a synthetic principle, 
161, 168, 179, 234 
as svapraka^a,' 130, 252 
254 . ' 

as svdyarhsiddha, 137, 259 
a thing-in-itself, 157n 
the transcendental ground 
of all mental process^, . 
187 ' 

the ta'ain^ndental, 250, 
261, 265, 331 
as the ultimate uni+y, 68, 
88 

as the ultimate principle 
of revelation, 375, 391, 
393 


— , undefinable, 270, 275^ 296 
— , a unity-in-difference. 19, 
97 

— I, unconditioned, 339 
— , unseen, 186 
— ‘, an unconscious unity, 96 
as a world, 136. Hee also 
Absolute.~and Conscious- 
* ness. 

Self-consciousness, ambiguity 
in, 96, 115, 224, 229, 
328-330 

— , as aparoJcsa, 254, 276 
— ; cat^ories inapplicable to, 
230, 233 

— , the conditions of, 46 
— , derived, 92, 93, 95 
— , development of, 36, 6'6, 
60, 88, 91 

■ — , mediated, 20, 87, 88, 24, 
242, ^6, 328, 332, 334 
— , the highest category, 16 
— , knowahle par excellence, 
85 

— . the natural history of, 37 
— , the puzzles of^ 24, 63, 69 
— , a standing enigma, 86 
— >, a unity-in-difference, 335 
— , Ward’s treatment of. 69, 
63 

Skandhns, 201 

Sleep, 236-247, 333, 334, 339, 
377, 390,^ 391 

Spiritual principle, 74, 87, 

104, 106, 113, 114 
Subject, ambiguity in, 98 

— , categories inapplicalble to, 
73, 81, 108, IhO 
— , the correlativity of object 
and, 78, 79,^^f 99, 100, 

105, 374 / 
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— , a focus imagina/riuSy 94, 

— , and mind, 61, ^9, 77, 90, 
93, 110 

— , noumenal, 102, 104 
— , pure, j50, 66 
Subject-object relation, 

— , a biological- relation, 48; 

49, 62 

— , and inter-objective rela- 
tion, 13, 67, 78, lOO, 101, 
106, 108 

— , as ultimate, 60, 65, 93, 
105, 110 

— , not ultimate, 20, 233, 
325, 336, 339 
Mnya, 125, 293 

Transcendental illusion, 26, 
67, 69, 92 

Triputi, 148, 233, 305, 339 

Unconditioned, 72, 79, 230, 
231, 323, 336-339, 341- 

343, 352 


Understanding, 231 
Unity, 348n 

— of consciousness, 50, 72, 
215, 217, 296, 304 
— , in-dijf¥erence, 18, 84, 97, 

. 106, 108, 335, 360, 364 
d!ual, 18, 88 

— •, foundational, 295, 348, 
349, 351 
— , infinite, 304 
— >, of mind, 303 
— y sensuous, 51 
— , spiritual, 108 
— , ultimate, 68, 88, 289, 334 

Universal, 364, 355 
— concrete, 289, 291, M7 
— not' opposed to the indivi- 
dual, 298, 305 
— , tbe ground, 305 

Vyavaharika, 388n 
Vdisandy 194 
Vijndna, 194, 257 
Vikalpavrttiy 188, 256 
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SELF, THOUGHT AND REAUTY 

By a. C. MUKERJI, 5f.A., 

Reader in Philosophy 

ArXAHABAD UmVEESITY 

The book is extraordinarily well thought out and well written, and is- 
based on a careful reading of nearly all the important English idealists 
since Kant ... On the whole it would be^ difficult to find anywhere else an 
exposition and critique of contemporary -objective, idealism which is at the 
same time so sympathetic and so searching. Mr. Mukerji's work is a 
brilliant instance and illustration of the fact {not sufficiently realised in the 
West) that Indian thought is a living and progressive movement, and that 
it promises to make a large contribution to the philosophy of the future.’^ 

— Prof. J. B. Pratt, Williams College. 


I 'thought it a valuajbleoontribution to the subject as defending the 
issue in a way which sepamted idealism from subjective epistemology. 
There are a good many resemblances between your book and mine ” 

—A. C. Ewing, University of Cambridge. 


A real contribution to philosophical literature.'^ 

—Principal J. Mackenzie, Wilson College. 


“Creatly impressed by its scholarship, and mdticaU acumen. The 
author, so far as I know% is the fiist Indian who has disclssed thoroughly 
and competently modem problems of thought and reality, iThe book does 
credit to Indian scholarship.’^ 

— -Dr.ViRALAL hAdar, Calcutta. 


‘Gji^Jly imj 


impressed by its learning, insight and met^iysical powl||^ 
Raphakrirhnan, Vice-C3tancellQ|(^udhra University, 
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“Idealism stoutly and ably advocated. I am in very genuine sym- 
pathy with the type of philosophy you are developing.’^ * 

—Prof. N. K. Hmtth, UT^’versity of Edinburgh. 

“ A very fine piece of work. I liked spcMally the handling of the issue 
between realism and idealism. I shall recommend the book to some of my 
senior students.” 

-~J\’of. K. F. A. Hoernle, Johannesburg University. 

“ An excellent piece of work which very much needed doing.” 

— P. B. BuRRELii, I.E.S. (Retd ). 


Shankara and his system have suffered more at the hands of their 
followers than at those of their opponents. 1 coJigratnlatc you on the right 
mote you have struck in regard to his teaching. You have put the right idea 
■before serious-minded people.’' 

— Mahamahopadhyaya 1 )r, G an(} a natha J h a . 

‘*I am charmed and enlightened by the lofty manner in which the 
subjects are handled. The approach is in many respects origijial. The way 
in which the position of Shankara^ is presented is appreciably an original 
one.” 

— Prof. P, B. Adhikari, Benares Hindu University. 

“ I have read it with great interest and have learned much from it.’' 

Dr. IT. V. Glasbnapp, Konigsberg University. 

A competent and judicious review of the main teachings of British 
idealism from Green and Caird to the present,” 

—Thk Journal of Philohophy. 

The book one of the most valuable contributions in recent times 
to the study of t le problems of knowledge. As a criticism and exposition 
of the Kantian*, epistcmologir d position, it ranks very high, and it can 
undoubtedly be , laced by the side of the classical works of Rieh| Paulsen, 
’Cohf * 1 , Vaihingei^ Caird and* Norman Kemp Smith. 

—Review of Philosophy Hl. igion, 






